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THE GREAT SIBERIAN IRON ROAD.! 


[Since this article upon the new Trans-Siberian Railway, which the 
writer has just returned from visiting, was put in type, some of the 
effects of the undertaking have discovered themselves. The newspapers 
of December 8, 1896, published the terms of a treaty concluded at 
Pekin by Count Oassini, the Russian Minister, in which the port of 
Kiaochou, in the province of Shantung, is offered to Russia on tempor- 
ary lease, and facilities are given for that railway extension in Man- 
churia, in connection with the Trans-Siberian Railway, to which the 
reader will find a reference in the closing pages of the paper.— Eb. | 


WHEN in the years to come men 
will review the greater undertak- 
ings of the nineteenth century, it 
will be hard to find a rival to the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Winding 
across the illimitable plains of 
Orenburg, traversing the broad 
Urals, spanning the widest rivers, 
such as the Irtish, Ob, and Yenesei, 
it creeps around the southern end 
of Lake Baikal, and mounts the 
plateau of far Trans - Baikalia. 
Thereafter, leaving behind it the 


Yablonovoi Hills, the line descends 
into the valley of the Amur, ex- 
changes it for that of the Ussuri, 
and ends at last in Vladivostock. 
Such is, in brief, the course of this 
vast enterprise. 

For long, Russia has been feel- 
ing her way towards the open 
ocean. It is as if she were being 
choked for want of air. The 
White Sea and the Arctic Ocean 
enchained in Polar ice, the Baltic 
similarly blocked for half the year, 





1 Copyright, 1897, by J. Y. Simpson in the United States of America. 
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the Black Sea closed in yet another 
way, and finally the land - locked 
Caspian, cannot satisfy her. In 
face of this, she has been com- 
pelled to seek the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. As early as the 
middle of the seventeenth century 
a handful of intrepid Russian 
pioneers had gained the barren 
Okhotsk coast and founded the 
town that bears that name. It 
was only however to find that here 
the same conditions prevailed as 
on their western Baltic, and the 
disappointed explorers involun- 
tarily turned their eyes towards 
the kindlier south. Soon a party 
of Cossacks and hunters, passing 
through Trans-Baikalia, took pos- 
session of some land on the upper 
Amur. Gradually the whole terri- 
tory on the left bank of that river 
came into Russian hands, though 
it was General Muravieff who in 
1854, during the progress of the 
Crimean war, played the greatest 
part in the work of annexation. 
From about four or five years later 
dates the appearance of Siberian 
railway effort. 

Not only were there numerous 
Russian proposals for the exploita- 
tion of the country, but it stands 
onrecord that Collins,an American, 
and Morison and Horn, two Eng- 
lishmen, were also among the first 
projectors. Nothing, however, was 
done. Some of the plans submit- 
ted were interesting, and it was 
quite a new idea to learn how far 
one could go across Siberia by 
simply making a canal between 
one of the tributaries of the Ob 
and the Yenesei. By means of 
the natural waterways one could 
thus reach the Baikal Lake and 
ascend the Selenga ; thereafter all 
that was necessary would be to 
cross the Yablonovoi watershed and 
descend into the valley of the 
Amur. 

It was only in the beginning of 
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the “eighties,” however, that the 
railroad scheme began to be seri- 
ously considered. Discussion first 
centred round the questions as to 
which route should be followed, 
how the course of a railway could 
be most conveniently parcelled out, 
and whether it would be advisable 
to carry it right across Siberia. 
The last point was decided in 
the affirmative, mainly owing to a 
marked change for the better in 
financial prospects about this time. 
As to whether this railway should 
be a continuation from Tiumen on 
the Ural line, from Miass on the 
Samara - Zlatoiist line, or simply 
of that which runs to Orenburg, 
it was, however, not so easy to 
decide. Eventually in February 
1891 it was resolved to lay a track 
from Miass to Tcheliabinsk, and 
to carry on the survey from that 
town to Tomsk. Lastly, would it 
be enough to make a commence- 
ment in any one place merely, or, 
on the contrary, would it be ad- 
visable to begin operations at 
different points? In the latter 
case the construction of the middle 
portion of the Siberian Railway 
could be hastened by two years, 
and there appeared a possibility of 
entering on that of the Trans- 
Baikal portion even before the 
rails would be laid to Irkutsk. In 
view of these considerations, the 
Committee declared in favour of 
simultaneous commencement at 
different points. 

This is a Russian project with 
which the reigning Tzar is pecu- 
liarly connected. During his 
journey through Siberia in 1891, 
while yet Tzarevitch, he became 
personally acquainted with every 
aspect of the undertaking, its 
difficulties and advantages. The 
execution of this colossal project 
is largely due to his great interest 
and enthusiasm in the matter. 
At Vladivostock the work was 
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formally inaugurated: Nicholas IT. 
wheeled away the first barrowful 
of earth and placed the first stone 
in position. Thereafter a start 
was made from either end. 

To carry on this undertaking, a 
Committee was appointed by the 
late Emperor Alexander III. It 
was to consist, amongst others, of 
the Ministers of Interior, of Agri- 
culture and State Domains, of 
Finance, of Ways and Communi- 
cations, and of War, and the 
Director of the Admiralty. The 
present Emperor was elected its 
first president by his father; and 
when, later on, he had to ascend 
the throne, he insisted on holding 
this position along with his other 
arduous duties. This Committee 
had no executive power; it was 
simply administrative, and when 
in difficulty, was required to refer 
to its imperial founder. 

The first natural instinct was 
to hand over the execution of this 
project to the Direction of the 
Government railways. Later, 
however, it was thought that its 
gigantic nature would exhaust the 
resources of that department, and 
accordingly in June 1893 the direct 
construction of the railway was 
taken out of the hands of the 
Minister of Ways and Communica- 
tions, and a new distinct branch 
of his department was instituted to 
carry the matter through. This 
new branch was thus, in a sense, 
under the Minister of Ways and 
Communications, and had power to 
see to the purchase of the rolling- 
stock, as also to arrange direct 
contracts, without being limited 


to any sum. It could also change 
the period of contracts and terms 
of agreement. 

The total length of the railway 
is 7112 versts.1 It has been 
divided into seven working sec- 
tions: these are— 

1. Tcheliabinsk to river Ob, 1328 
versts; total estimated cost, in- 
clusive of rolling-stock and rails, 
47 million roubles. 

2. Ob to Irkutsk, 1754 versts ; 
estimated cost, 73 million roubles, 

3. Irkutsk to Misovskaya, 292 
versts ; estimated cost, 22 million 
roubles. 

4. Misovskaya to Srjetensk, 
1009 versts; estimated cost, 53 
million roubles. 

5. Srjetensk to Khabarovka, 2000 
versts ; estimated cost, 117 million 
roubles. 

6. Khabarovka to Grafskaya, 
347 versts; estimated cost, 18 
million roubles. 

7. Grafskaya to Vladivostock, 
382 versts ; estimated cost, 17 mil- 
lion roubles : being in all, roughly, 
350 million roubles. 

Such, at least, is the original 
plan and estimate. But it may 
be of interest to mention here 
that, while on the comparatively 
simple first section the actual 
cost has been some nine million 
roubles less than the estimate, 
on the second section, which in- 
volves cutting a way through the 
Taiga or forest zone, the estimate 
will be exceeded. The third sec- 
tion will be the most difficult, and, 
comparatively, the most costly, as 
the road will have to be cut 
through the cliffs which rise from 





1 Calculating the verst as 3 mile, and the rouble as 2s. roughly, we find that 
the following figures represent the length and estimated cost of the different 
sections respectively: (1) 885 miles, £4,700,000; (2) 1169 miles, £7,300,000 ; 
(3) 195 miles, £2,200,000; (4) 673 miles, £5,300,000; (5) 1333 miles, 
£11,700,000; (6) 231 miles, £1,800,000; (7) 255 miles, £1,700,000. Total 
length and estimate—4741}4 miles, £35,000,000. 
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the margin of Lake Baikal to a 
considerable height. 

By the 15th June 1895 one 
quarter of the line had been laid ; 
but itis improbable that the whole 
will be finished before 1905. The 
following figures show the num- 
bers of workmen employed on the 
West, Middle, Trans-Baikalian, 
and Ussuri divisions of the line: 
36,629 navvies, 13,080 carters, 
5851 surfacemen, 4310 carpenters, 
4096 stone-masons, 2091 riveters, 
—in round numbers, 62,000 men. 
Also, to meet the demand for 
official servants and _ experts, 
technical schools of engineering 
have been opened in the towns 
of Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, and 
Khabarovka. 

The other Departments of State 
have combined to lend a helping 
hand. Thus the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture and State Domains sup- 
plies and delivers gratis whatever 
timber may be required in the 
construction of the railway. The 
War Department has employed 
many of its men in survey and 
map - making, especially on the 
Amur, so as to get the best line 
through Khabarovka. In short, it 
is a work on which official Russia 
is quietly priding herself, and look- 
ing forward to the time when she 
will have a railroad twice as long 
as that which now unites New 
York and San Francisco. 


The train, then, that, passing 
along the continuation of the 
Samara-Miass line, conducts the 
traveller on his way towards far 
Siberia, commences its journey at 
Tula. Here it was that we first 
came into contact with an Eastern 
emigration movement that has, 
during the past summer, been at 
once so sad and so remarkable. 
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One of the platforms was liter- 
ally crowded with a mass of home- 
less humanity, drawn mostly from 
the southern and more thickly 
populated parts of Russia, such as 
the government of Poltava. It 
was nearly midnight, and in small 
family groups the emigrants had 
clustered round their few belong- 
ings, which were stowed away in 
sacks and baskets,—more rarely, 
wooden boxes. Over their little 
heaps of worldly goods they had 
spread sheepskins or blankets of 
coarse texture: piled up on these 
the children lay and slept, wrapped 
in their shubas (sheepskin coat), 
with the white hide outermost. 
Commonly one parent rested by 
them and the other watched, and 
it was hard to find a group without a 
babe. Some men and women wore 
a timid air, born of sheer helpless- 
ness. Most of the men, however, 
had the dull dogged look of driven 
cattle: an intelligent face you 
would have sought more success- 
fully amongst their wives. Thus 
they reclined and slept, or talked 
in low subdued voices, while be- 
hind them loomed the dark red 
waggons with their significant in- 
scription, “8 horses—40 men,” 
that were to carry them from the 
land of their nativity. Mean- 
while men were at work on these 
mobilisation cars, fitting up an in- 
ternal arrangement of boards, in 
order to render them more fit for 
human habitation during the week 
or so of railway journey to the 
East. 

As this emigration question as- 
sumed somewhat alarming propor- 
tions during the past summer, it 
may be as well to offer a few 
remarks upon it. 

For several years this move- 
ment to the East has been in pro- 





1 The average cost of laying one verst of the railway is 22,000 roubles (£2200). 
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gress. In some very slight form 
it may also be said to be in opera- 
tion all the year long; but May, 
June, and July are the months 
during which the crush has com- 
monly been most severe. In every 
way the Government has offered 
encouragement to intending set- 
tlers: they are taken at rates re- 
duced enormously below the third- 
class fares—the actual price which 
they pay being 3 roubles per 1000 
versts.1_ Those who come from the 
more northerly parts are conveyed 
by steamer from Kazan to Perm 
for 14 roubles. A formal permis- 
sion is indeed required in the case 
of every peasant, for which he may 
have to wait some time; but this 
measure is solely to prevent 
absconding on the part of debtors. 
Once this has been obtained, the 
arrangements permit of even the 
poorest peasant going. 

The substance of the regulations 
that underlie this emigration move- 
ment may here be briefly outlined. 
In the governments of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk a grant of 15 desiatines 
(desiatine = 2°86 English acres) of 
suitable land is made to every man, 
and in some cases an additional 
grant of not more than three desia- 
tines of forest. In the govern- 
ments of Yenesei and Irkutsk the 
extent of the grant is determined 
by the quality of the land. This 
land is conveyed to the settlers on 
letters of allotment, and whilst re- 
maining State property, will be for 
their perpetual benefit. The sale 
and mortgage of such land is for- 
bidden, and all similar transac- 
tions are defined as of no effect. 
Careful maps have been already 
prepared in connection with this 
movement at considerable cost, 
showing the population and physi- 
cal features of each region. 

Owing to the very slender popu- 
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lation of the Amur district, regula- 
tions have been drawn up to 
permit of the sale of the State 
lands in that territory. The prin- 
cipal idea underlying these regula- 
tions is to ensure that the State 
lands pass as private property only 
to those people who really wish and 
have the powers and capability to 
work them. The maximum quan- 
tity of land that can be sold to one 
buyer under the new regulations is 
not defined: all that is stated is 
that while allotments not exceed- 
ing 400 desiatines are to be made 
by the military governor, petitions 
for sale of land in larger quanti- 
ties are to be presented with rea- 
sons to the chief of the district. 
Those who receive an agreement 
for the sale of land have to deposit 
one-half of the sum in the local 
treasury, whereupon an arrange- 
ment is made for the delivery of 
the land for three years’ use and 
profit. To obtain full proprietor- 
ship, the following further condi- 
tion is obligatory—viz., that in the 
course of three years the buyer 
shall expend in the working of the 
land and in furnishing the neces- 
sary plant, a sum, for an allotment 
not exceeding 100 desiatines, of 
not less than the cost of it on the 
price of purchase. For allotments 
from 100 to 400 desiatines the sum 
thus expended must be not lessthan 
twice the cost; above 400 desza- 
tines, four times the cost. For the 
non-fulfilment of these conditions, 
the allotment is taken back, and 
the money received is kept as rent. 
The price fixed is 6 roubles the 
desiatine within 20 versts of the 
large towns in Eastern Siberia and 
in certain specially fertile places. 
At other points the land is sold at 
the rate of 3 roubles the desiatine, 
while a small addition is made for 
survey expenses. 





1 J.e., less than 1s. per 100 miles. 
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In cases of dire extremity, 
grants of money without interest 
up to 100 roubles are made ; while 
during the first three years the 
settler is exempt from taxes. The 
plan commonly followed is, that 
on arrival at Tcheliabinsk, on the 
farther side of the Urals, the 
settlers are arranged into parties 
and sent under superintendence to 
the locality that is to be colonised 
by them. 

That the numbers had been 
gradually rising each year! was in 
no way remarkable ; but the sud- 
den increase that set in last spring 
was quite unlooked for. It par- 
took of the nature of a wild stam- 
pede. How it affected the average 
Russian may be judged from the 
following incident. A gentleman 
personally known to myself, while 
staying at his country residence, 
was informed one morning that 
his cook and coachman desired to 
speak with him. These two men, 
who had been a lengthy period in 
his service and were the recipients 
of no mean wage, astonished him 
by quietly intimating that they 
were leaving for Siberia. Having 
knownthem many years he ventured 
to expostulate with them, but his 
suggestion that perhaps they were 
discontented with their wage and 
present circumstances was instantly 
scouted as quite out of the ques- 
tion. He then shared with them 
what he knew about the general 
disorganisation that had overtaken 
the movement during the early part 
of May of last year, with its sad 
attendant circumstances, telling 
them in all the truth, not so much 
from any wish to retain them in 
his service as from his personal 
interest in them. It was in vain: 
their only reply was, “ Every one 
is going, and we must go too.” 
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This year the tide set in early, 
and between the months of Janu- 
ary and May 170,000 people had 
already passed through Tchelia- 
binsk—in May alone, 100,000 ; for 
a period of about a month, the 
daily number of incomers was 
2000. The population of the 
above-mentioned town is 17,000, 
and on a certain day in May there 
were just so many settlers camping 
out around the station and along 
the railway-line, waiting for further 
transportation. The result was 
that the organisation of the young 
Siberian railway was quite unable 
to cope with this immense human 
flood. There was neither rolling- 
stock nor officials sufficient to con- 
duct the settler-companies to their 
destination. In time more wag- 
gons were got out from Russia, 
the question was faced, and very 
soon that large population was 
moved on—not, however, before 
cholera, typhus, and other epi- 
demics had broken out, and many 
had died. The question assumed 
so serious an aspect that a Secre- 
tary of State was sent out to in- 
quire into this matter: having ar- 
rived on the spot, he at once gave 
orders for the cessation of all 
emigration, and proceeded person- 
ally to make fuller investigations 
and arrangements. As a result, 
by the end of the summer prac- 
tically the whole government of 
Tobolsk had been settled, and the 
Taiga or virgin forest there is 
being surveyed and examined with 
a view to bringing under cultiva- 
tion land occupied by it. The 
Secretary’s son described to me 
the interest he had in seeing the 
different settlements in various 
stages of growth—some with only 
four-and-twenty hours of history, 
others three or four days old, and 





1 The figures for the year 1892 were, roughly, 100,000; for 1893, 150,000 ; 


for 1894, about 180,000. 
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others again whose existence dated 
from several weeks back. Those 
emigrants who wish to go to the 
Amur of course perform the jour- 
ney by sea (forty-five days) from 
Odessa ; but there were families 
settled in Tobolsk government 
last summer who had come back 
overland from that distant country, 
being discontented with the grant 
they had received there. In one 
case a family, after spending all 
they had (3000 roubles) on the 
journey to the Amur district and 
back, had settled down in Tobolsk 
penniless. 

The journey from Tula towards 
Siberia cannot be called interest- 
ing. A painfully flat landscape, 
monotony of scenery, everywhere 
the tracks of the settler: that is 
all. Thus at Riajsk one side of 
the platform presented the same 
picture of frightened incarnations 
of misery, huddling together against 
the rain that came down in torrents, 
and crossing themselves at every 
lightning-flash and thunder-peal. 
We leave them, and the outlook is 
replaced by a broad sweep of land 
that extends on either side to the 
horizon: hedgeless and brown, 
where the soil has lately been up- 
turned, but verdant also where one 
may distinguish the young corn. 
Occasionally we pass through a 
strip of wood whose trees exhibit 
a greenness that may almost be 
felt: it is the beginning of the 
Russian spring. Thereafter we 
traverse wide plains through which 
the railway track has been so 
simply led: the telegraph wires 
decrease in number, and one feels 
that the world is being left behind. 
There also, at distances of about 100 
yards apart, is stacked in 10-feet 
lengths the wooden hoarding that 
in winter serves to shield the line 
from the fierce drifting of the snow. 


Quickly we fly through the 
government of Penza, to whose 
prosperity a multitude of wind- 
mills testify. Acres of rye creep 
close up to the railway track and 
extend unbroken out of sight. At 
length we reach the Volga, Russia’s 
“most kindly nurse.” The great 
waterway seems dark and muddy 
from the height of the noble iron 
bridge that through 600 sajens! 
spans her breadth. The low left 
bank, flooded at parts and thickly 
wooded with small shrubs and trees 
that hug the river’s brink, soon 
disappears, in contrast with the 
other bank, in height 100 feet or 
so, covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; and you may even see a 
scrap of sandy beach from which 
the river has retreated, lying be- 
side the dark current. 

We pass a village. Its most 
conspicuous object is the church, 
with whitened walls and two green 
domes. You notice that it holds 
a central place ; you might almost 
fancy that the village had grown 
up around it as nucleus. The 
wooden huts, with their * brown 
roofs of thatch, lighter in colour 
where the straw is of more recent 
date, stand separate in discon- 
nected lines. The roads on which 
they abut preserve in part their 
primitive affinity with the sur- 
rounding plain — grass - covered 
where in their breadth they have 
not yet been trampled underfoot, 
black where some heavy wheel has 
rudely cut them up. A few 
youngsters in bright red shirts 
lend colour and activity to the 
scene. On the outskirts of the 
village each peasant owns a tiny 
plot, enclosed by stakes, which 
form the basis of a wall of wicker- 
work. Inside, you see, perhaps, 
two horses or a cow; it may be 
only straw. At the corner you 





1 Sajen=7 English feet ; the actual length of the bridge is 4375 feet. 
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will note a little dovecot raised on 
a pole, surmounted by a branch of 
birch. This welcome home is for 
blackbirds and the sparrows in the 
winter-time. Nor is this all, for 
on the extreme border of the small 
community, separated by a trench 
from the outer world, is an unkept 
square extent of land dotted with 
crosses, blue, black, or white, some- 
times of iron, or, again, reduced 
to a short wooden post: thus does 
the peasant reverence his dead. 

The rate of speed of our naphtha- 
stoked train is 30 versts an hour, 
and in process of time we leave 
Samara too behind us. The “ele- 
vators” form an important feature 
at the stations in this neighbour- 
hood. These are large metal gra- 
naries, in which the produce of 
the surrounding country is stored. 
They are often of great height, 
and in them the grain is tossed 
about and mechanically sifted, so 
as to prevent over-heating. Beyond 
Samara we pass through gently 
undulating country, which now 
and again opens out on broader 
areas of damp reedy ground, which 
is occasionally monopolised by 
copses of stunted willow, birch, 
and oak. The only signs of habi- 
tation over long stretches are the 
lone cabins of the surfacemen. 
Sunk in the soil, with low roof 
sloping backwards, their tiny 
walls buttressed on every side 
by plank-imprisoned earth, these 
humble homes strangely testify to 
the advance of civilisation. Ufa 
proclaims that we are nearing 
Asia. As on the Volga, one sees 
on the river Ufa many house-rafts, 
capable of supporting a large float- 
ing population. Here and else- 
where we pass trainfuls of return- 
ing disappointed settlers, 

At length we come in sight of 
the Ural Mountains, which figure 
so largely on our maps. The first 
sense is‘ that of disappointment. 
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Although they extend a consider- 
able length from north to south, 
and their breadth is fully borne in 
upon our minds by the slowness of 
the train, it is a remarkable fact 
that the highest peak only scales 
5200 feet. Languidly the train 
ascends 100 feet of thickly wooded 
hill-country. Geological inquiry 
discloses the fact that we are 
traversing two folds in the earth’s 
crust. Occasionally we pass through 
deeper dynamite - blown cuttings, 
and issue out of them only to look 
up to pine- and fir-clad heights. 
We strike a muddy river—Yarov- 
ka—born in these cooler latitudes. 
We follow it, and on either side at 
times the beetling brows give way 
to meadow-land, in which are set 
at intervals quiet hamlets. The 
tiny stations have a desolate ap- 
pearance, and towards the evening 
a sublime silence reigns, which is 
only broken by the tinkling of 
faint cow - bells, the plaintive 
cuckoo’s cry, or the occasional 
hum of human voices. Thus we 
pursue our way over varying 
heights, now riding through a 
cloud of butterflies that were rest- 
ing by the wayside, now raising 
frightened wild-duck from some 
part of Yarovka’s shaded banks. 

It was early morning when we 
steamed into Tcheliabinsk. The 
country had now reverted to the 
flatness that characterised the west- 
ern side of the Urals. Birch and 
beech were still the prominent 
trees. It was this town that saw 
the worst features of the emigra- 
tion fever ; but now, in the middle 
of June, scarcely three hundred 
remained as witnesses to the past. 
The platform presented a motley 
group of interested human beings : 
swarthy Tartars, sallow Russians, 
brisk Siberians, Bashkirs, Kir- 
ghese, and, to employ another 
category, the everlasting officer 
and sundry other petty tchinov- 
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niks. The Bashkirs, like the Kir- 
ghese, were originally a nomadic 
people, but have now somewhat 
settled down, and make excellent 
agricultural labourers. 

Leaving Tcheliabinsk, we pass 
through country that indicates 
considerable population. Much 
has been reclaimed; much is 
under cultivation. Still more 
is level steppe, occasionally bro- 
ken by strips of shrubby copse 
or statelier trees. Short posts in 
black and white, with the im- 
perial eagle, help to mark out the 
boundaries of the land reserved 
on either side for the railways. 
The soil, where it is exposed, pro- 
claims itself to be the far-famed 
tchernozem or black earth ; beneath 
it ia section one makes out the 
widespreading loess. The villages 
are of course at a considerable dis- 
tance from the line: this is the 
genius of all Russian railways. 

Everything becomes simpler as 
we move farther east. Soon the 
stations resolve themselves into 
plain log - houses, surrounded by 
many square yards of birch, that 
serve as fuel for the locomotives. 

Kurgan is the first town at which 
we stop in Siberia proper. From 
what one can see of it from the 
station, it has the appearance of 
being mainly composed of wooden 
houses ; but, characteristically, two 
white churches with their green 
domes and roofs obtrude upon one’s 
notice. Here we witnessed the 
first meeting after ten years of a 
well-known political exile with his 
parents and a younger brother, 
whom he now saw for the first 
time. A man selling models of 
convicts at work also reminds us 
of the peculiar associations that 
this country has for the civilised 
world. We have opportunity to 
stroll about and look around, for 
the train lingers an indefinite 
period at each point. To the Rus- 


sian time is not money, still less to 
the Siberian. You might for that 
matter partake of a lengthy repast 
at every station if there was the 
wherewithal ; but only at special 
points is provision made,—an omin- 
ous diagrammatic wine-glass be- 
fore the name of a station in the 
time-table indicates the presence 
of a buffet there. At such a place 
one is commonly allowed twenty 
minutes ; while elsewhere you will 
notice a line of tables at a fixed 
distance from the railroad, behind 
which stand a number of peasant 
women in picturesque attire, with 
milk, quass, bread, butter, and 
other viands for sale. 

Omsk is situated in a bare plain, 
on two rivers, the Irtish and the 
Om. Asa result the town can be 
descried from a great way off: at 
this distance the barracks, Cadet 
Corps College, and the Church of 
St Nicholas are the most promi- 
nent objects. The bridge across 
the Irtish is of the type commonly 
met with along the line — iron 
girders supported on stone piers. 
The embankment at this point is 
between 35 and 40 feet high ; even 
yet a staff of men is almost con- 
stantly at work keeping it in re- 
pair. This was also found to be 
the case over great lengths of the 
line farther to the east ; the heavy 
rains are continually washing away 
in part these huge structures. It 
is obvious that, in addition to what 
we may call the temporary demand 
for workmen, such an immense 
railway will require a permanent 
contingent of labourers to clear 
away snowdrifts and repair the 
line. To secure this object, it was 
proposed to introduce navvies from 
European Russia: steps have been 
already taken in this direction, and 
are being carried out successfully. 
The only distinguishing feature 
about Omsk station, which was in 
process of building, is that here 
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one sees half-a-dozen lines of rail- 
way. This is, of course, a pro- 
vision for the future; the three 
trains weekly in either direction 
scarcely require them meantime. 
For the moment, except on the 
main line, all was in possession of 
a crowd of settlers. 

‘We have already noticed the 
numbers of men who are engaged 
on this vast undertaking. In the 
heat of the mid-day sun it was 
assuredly hard work, and one was 
not surprised to see the somewhat 
deliberate fashion in which any par- 
ticular task was carried through. 
The great majority of the labourers 
were toiling in white (or what 
were once white) cotton shirts and 
pantaloons, barefoct, bareheaded. 
Some of their tools and imple- 
ments were primitive—eg., the 
wheelless barrow shoved along a 
plank. One saw the evolution of 
the spade in a single party, for 
while some were employing long- 
handled wooden shovels, all of 
one piece, others had the edge of 
the blade protected with a thin 
binding of tin, while yet others 
had the ordinary one with iron 
blade. Another tool looked like 
half a pick, with the back of the 
head flattened hammer-wise. They 
also made use of giant sledge- 
hammers of wood—a vast bole 
with a stout handle driven into it, 
making a very formidable weapon. 
Utilising a thick beam as lever, 
they would prise up great lengths 
of rail attached to the sleepers, and 
so fill in more ballast. One noticed 
also the absence of what are com- 
monly known as “chairs”: the 
broad-based rails are simply laid on 
the notched sleepers, and held in 
position there by a small species 
of clamp on the inside only. Great 
care is being exercised in the regu- 
lation of this railway. Every 
hundred yards or so appear white 
boards ‘indicating the gradients, 
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which occasionally alter very con- 
siderably over quite short ranges. 
Also at extremely short intervals 
are posted the usual men in charge 
of the line, green flag in hand, to 
signify that their section at least is 
clear. The railway embankment is 
continually followed on either side 
by excavations of varying size, 
from which the soil was taken for 
its construction. At those points 
where over long distances the em- 
bankment remains a considerable 
height, these trenches increase 
greatly in breadth, but not so 
much in depth. The cause of this 
is simply that the ground is frozen 
at about 6 feet below the surface 
till towards the end of July, so that 
the upper stratum only is work- 
able. These broad ditches fill with 
water, and become the spacious 
nurseries of myriads of mosquitoes 
and other objectionable forms of 
insect life. Beyond these lie im- 
mense expanses of verdant plain, 
whose uniformity is rudely inter- 
rupted at intervals by irregularly 
set thickets of stunted birch. Occa- 
sionally some Kirghese boy reveals 
our laboured progress by forging 
ahead of the train on his hardy pony. 
Shaggy, sure-footed, speedy, they 
are the true Siberian travellers ; 
shrewd also, for when the sun has 
dipped below the western horizon 
and the evening air seems to exist 
for nothing but mischief-making 
mosquitoes and their inhuman clan, 
mark how by yonder small encamp- 
ment in the lee of a birch coppice 
the patient burden-bearers stand 
beside the fire, facing the wind, and 
holding their heads in the smoke 
to be relieved from their pestifer- 
ous associates. Animal life is 
otherwise not much in evidence. 
Occasionally a startled hare dashes 
from his haunt too near the track 
of progressive man. Perhaps a 
mallard rises from some weeded 
brake, and overhead a towering 
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hawk recks not but for his prey : 
save for these, we are alone. 

In time we come to Krivosche- 
kovo: we are now 2058 versts 
from Moscow, 1323 from Tchelia- 
binsk. The river Ob is at this 
point to be spanned by a bridge ; 
but as the wooden scaffolding was 
burned down, the construction of 
it has fallen much behind that of 
bridges farther on, and as yet 
only one girder unites two of 
the stone piers.!_ Here again we 
notice a gathering of settlers, who 
are, however, not allowed within 
the imaginary precincts of the 
station. A goodly number of log 
cabins may be seen in the vicinity, 
but these do not form the village, 
which is 4 versts off across the 
river. What one sees is simply 
the natural upgrowth of two years 
of railway labour. It follows that 
the original Krivoschekovo will de- 
cline in importance, and its place 
be taken by this upstart village: 
thus does the railway make and un- 
make places. To drive to the river 
the only available conveyance is 
a country vozok: the first impres- 
sion is that of a large basket 
supported on four wheels. More 
careful inspection discloses two 
stout axie-trees connected by six 
poles—branches unhewn and lying 
in the horizontal: a seventh, 
stronger than the rest, finds place 
below the other six. On this ar- 
rangement, only well forward, is 
perched the wicker basket, across 
which is set a board held in its 
place by ropes, and on this two men 
may sit with fear and trembling. 
Straw lines the bottom. A smaller 
board, most wonderfully balanced 
on the front edge of the basket, 
and also held in place by ropes, 
accommodates the driver. Behind 
the coble there remain about 3 
feet of the horizontal framework, 


on which heavy baggage may be 
settled : it is an embryonic taran- 
tass without the hood. The wheels 
have a run of 6 inches on the axle, 
which is so long as to prevent all 
chance of capsizal ; along this they 
perpetually wobble. The shafts 
are two young birch-trees, with the 
unlopped stumps of the branches 
still much in evidence. Between 
them is a small unshod Siberian 
pony, of a dun shade, in size and 
appearance not unlike a Shet- 
lander: the traces are two half- 
inch ropes. It is supported by an 
outrunner trotting abreast, and 
retained by two as slender ropes, 
while a strap attaching his apol- 
ogy for a bridle to that of his 
neighbour hinders him from 
running at an angle of more than 
45° to the line of progression. 
We start, how ? The driver 
simply whistles to his pair, and 
off they bound. It is early 
morning, but here many of the 
people are already astir. The 
baker’s shanty is thronged by 
simple hungry peasants. Already 
in an open shed the butcher 
quarters his unsavoury lamb 
before an eager assemblage. 

Now we are off, but how the dust 
flies! The little outrunner holds 
his head out to the left and runs 
for dear life. Such a rough track : 
holes every few minutes, into which 
we shoot and are as quickly jerked 
out. Soon we reach the brown 
turgid Ob. On its farther bank 
the red rubashki (shirts) of the 
men and the brightly coloured 
dresses of the women stand out 
against the dull yellow huts that 
crowd the bank, and against the 
dark pine-trees behind. We arrive 
at the ferry-boat and board it ; but 
notice its primitive simplicity. 
Two barge-like boats are joined by 
a large platform deck that is com- 





1 It will, however, be completed this year. 
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mon to them both. At one end of 
this platform a wooden cogged 
wheel works on a goodly beam to 
which the tiller is attached. More 
complicated is the contrivance by 
which this paddle-boat is made to 
move bya literal three-horse-power. 
On the outside of either boat is a 
paddle-wheel with wooden blades ; 
these are connected also with a 
large cogged wheel which lies in the 
horizontal. Outside this wheel is 
a trotting-ground, where the three 
ponies perform perpetual circles, 
being attached by horizontal poles 
to one large vertical axle leading 
through the centre wheel. The 
upper end of this axle turns in 
another thick beam that stretches 
across over all, being supported on 
either side outside the pony-track 
by a wooden pillar. Two of the 
ponies had attendant boys, who 
continually walked behind them 
and kept them moving. The third 
driver was a tall fine - looking 
peasant, with a mop of curly yellow 
hair and a bushy unkempt beard. 
In his magenta shirt and much- 
patched black velveteen panta- 
loons, whose ends were buried in 
tall boots, he looked an imposing 
figure ; and it seemed a pity that a 
man who had to stoop each time 
he passed under the high cross- 
beam already alluded to, should 
have to spend his days doing such 
menial service. 

The clayey road creeps irregu- 
larly up the bank through the 
straggling huts that comprise the 
village. A tributary of the Ob 
has cut deeply into the bank, and 
the wooden bridge with its loose 
planks shakes and rattles om- 
inously as we fly across, to bury 
ourselves in the sweet pine-woods, 
The dusty road winds and twists 
through verst after verst of placid 
pine and trembling aspen: its 
roughness causes us to make ac- 
quaintance with every corner of 
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the oscillating basket, The back 
seat is no longer tenanted; it 
simply serves as something to 
which to cling. We pass two tele- 
gas (wooden cart) filled with vari- 
ous household stuffs: behind them 
are walking three barefooted peas- 
ant women with bright me 
faces, a little girl with a handful 
of wild-flowers, and four or five 
men. My companion salutes them ; 
they are from Periyaslaff in South 
Russia, and are proceeding to 
their new home, some forty miles 
away. Still we go on; and then 
another turn of the road brings us 
face to face with a second slow 
procession. In the first wicker 
cart sit two young men clad in 
grey, with bare heads and clean- 
shaven faces; on their knees is 
the coffin of a little child, dressed 
out in pink and wild-flowers. In 
the second cart rides the father, 
with haggard downcast look, wear- 
ing the unbleached cotton coat 
that proclaims him to be something 
more than a peasant ; by his side 
is a young boy. The third cart 
contains two women. One is the 
mother—you see it in her face. 
At last we come to the station in 
the wood; it is called Ob. A 
cluster of buildings is growing up ; 
it looks as if some day it will be a 
place of importance. As yet, how- 
ever, nothing is open save a wait- 
ing-room ; the ticket office is in a 
fourth-class waggon on the train, 
and still there are settlers, still 
the crowd of interested peasants. 
But now the country changes ; 
up to the Ob, plain had predo- 
minated. What seems rather like 
an unending park, planted with 
silver birch, the beauty of the 
Siberian forest, now supervenes. 
The orange-tinted Trollius asiati- 
cus, so expressively called in Rus- 
sian what we might render as 
“little fire,” colours the open ground 
in part, growing more plentifully, 
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however, in the shade of individual 
trees. The wild rose also abounds, 
and brackens usurp what remains. 
Along the railway-line, which 
winds in long - drawn sigmoid 
curves, navvies are now in greater 
evidence. The Direction takes on 
practically all who offer, as the 
supply is not in excess of the de- 
mand. The astonishing daily wage 
of 1} roubles is paid ; labour can- 
not be got cheaper. On the western 
half of the line the men are mainly 
Russians, Siberians, and in a few 
instances Italians; farther east 
you find convicts, Chinese, and 
Coreans. During the summer they 
lie out at night or rear a simple 
dwelling by means of sleepers, 
much as a child makes one of 
bricks, 

The question of criminal labour 
on the railway presents some inter- 
esting features that may be briefly 
narrated here. Once it was re- 
solved to employ convict labour, 
the problem that presented itself to 
the Ministry of the Interior was 
how, out of the criminal prisoners 
from European Russia, the lazy 
local population of the Siberian 
prisons, and the political exiles, to 
form a disciplined army of railway 
workmen. It was, however, solved 
so brilliantly that the convicts 
working on the Mid-Siberian road 
by their labour and irreproachable 
conduct attracted the attention of 
the august President of the Com- 
mittee of the Siberian Railway. 
Convict labour was at first directed 
to the construction of the Ussuri 
Railway, where, on the contrary, 
it far from verified expectations, 
and the convict party was soon 
sent back to the island of Saghalin. 
On a larger scale the experiment 
was repeated in the construction 
of the Mid-Siberian Railway. In 
order to make the work attractive, 
and so include convicts of all cate- 
gories, a regulation was made for 





those who came under the Gover- 
nor-General of Irkutsk, that eight 
months’ railway work should count 
as one year of imprisonment or 
hard labour, according to circum- 
stances. For the exiles the term 
required to enable them to be 
registered as peasants was to be 
reduced, in return for labour on 
the railway, in the proportion of 
one year for two. For those who 
more than two years before had 
been transported for life, the 
period during which they should 
have to wait before permission 
would be granted to choose a dwell- 
ing-place was reduced by one-half ; 
and for those compelled to live in 
far Siberia, the term of deportation 
was to be shortened by counting 
one year as two. 

The success attending convict 
labour on the Mid-Siberian Rail- 
way gave rise to the idea of again 
extending these regulations to the 
other farther Eastern section of 
the railway. With this object the 
same privileges were granted to 
prisoners and exiles coming under 
the surveillance of the Governor- 
General of Ussuri as to those 
under the Governor-General of 
Irkutsk. 

For the supervision of the exiles 
the Minister of the Interior ap- 
pointed special officers, and for the 
supervision of the common criminal 
labourers, inspectors and orderlies, 
The former enjoy a position of 
district country control, with the 
right added of calling out a mili- 
tary escort. Each individual con- 
troller has 200 versts of the road 
allotted to him. The inspectors 
and orderlies have the privileges 
of the lower police ranks, and are 
disposed at every 50 versts of 
road-construction. 

Again we have exchanged our 
wooded park for the open plain, 
along which we ride now somewhat 
timidly, and at last reach the banks 
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of the river Tom, where the un- 
finished bridge once more renders 
the ferry-boat indispensable. Later 
we saw the testing of the bridge 
previous to opening. On each 
span a train consisting of four 
locomotives and four laden wag- 
gons had to remain for two hours ; 
thereafter the train traversed the 
bridge several times, increasing the 
rate of speed at each passage. 

Tomsk, the third largest town 
in all Siberia, is not situated on 
the main line; a branch line from 
a point called Taiga runs thither. 
True to all traditions, the Tomsk 
terminus is 3 versts from the town. 
When we passed eastwards in 
June, Taiga was represented by a 
few piles of logs, and the branch- 
line was in process of construc- 
tion; Three months later, not 
only was the usual large stone 
water-reservoir standing sentinel, 
pagoda-like, over a neat array of 
log-houses, varying in colour and 
appearance, but the buffet was 
capable of supplying a champagne 
lunch in honour of the birth of a 
son to the Governor of Tomsk. 

It was only by the courtesy of 
the railway officials that we pro- 
ceeded farther by rail; however, 
it was expected that the line would 
be open to the public as far as 
Krasnoyarsk by October of last 

ear. In two years one will prob- 
ably be able to go as far as Ir- 
kutsk, and in six years more there- 
after, Vladivostock and Paris may 
be joined by rail. 

The new train on the far side of 
the river Tom is entirely com- 
posed of trucks filled with iron 
rails and tools, except for two or 
three carriages for the inspector 
and director of that division of the 
line ; one of these we share, There 
is, however, one fourth-class wag- 
gon full of labourers. At Marinsk 
we pass a military train—part of 
the general movement of Russian 
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troops towards her Eastern fron- 
tiers. In their white cotton jack- 
ets with red epaulettes, dark-green 
trousers, black waist-belt, long 
boots, and white peak caps, the 
men look in the best of spirits, as 
if they were enjoying themselves 
to their hearts’ content. At the 
station they descend, form up, and 
then march off, singing awhile 
some of their strange folk-lays. In 
about an hour, the sound of a 
measured tramp of feet accompany- 
ing a lively chorus betokens their 
return, and each man may be seen 
swinging along with a large brown 
loaf of rye-bread under his arm. 

Now we enter a distinctly hilly 
and wooded country. The floral 
wealth is very great—purple cypri- 
pedia, aconite, blue potentillas, 
wild geranium, equisetum, and a 
hundred other varieties. Two 
lovely lilies now demand atten- 
tion owing to their quantity,— 
the graceful yellow Hemerocallis, 
set like so many golden stars in 
a firmament of emerald, smiles 
back to the drooping purple Liliwm 
martagon. 

On occasions the train comes to 
a standstill, and the workmen 
who accompany us rush out and 
pull up the wild rhubarb. Scotch 
fir, spruce, Siberian poplar, alder, 
and birch predominate. Approach- 
ing Atchinsk, however, we again 
come on the open plain. As our 
waggon creeps nearer the town on 
a side-line, we observe that we are 
gradually working into the midst 
of a large band of settlers. Sud- 
denly there is a violent jerk, then 
the train stops, and we find that 
we have left the rails: thus we 
are conveniently situated for study 
right in the middle of the settler 
colony. 

It was already evening, and the 
cool night wind had begun to 
blow. Reviewing the temporary 
camp pitched upon either side of 











us, we could perceive that it con- 
tained perhaps three hundred souls. 
It was only natural to find that 
they had mostly come from South- 
ern Russia, but had been waiting 
where we found them six long 
weeks, in hope of further trans- 
mission to the neighbourhood of 
Yeneseisk. They had much of 
which to complain, and recounted 
how they had suffered numerically 
from epidemics. Cholera, typhus, 
and other loathsome enemies of 
mankind had walked—were walk- 
ing—at their ease amongst them; 
thirty per cent had died. Most 
had ensconced themselves in the lee 
of the embankment, which at this 
point began to rise to meet a 
bridge that spans the small river 
on which Atchinsk stands. Beside 
them were the railway trenches 
water-filled ; clouds of mosquitoes 
filled the air. These the colonists 
attempted to drive away by smok- 
ing, or by sitting closely round the 
fires that formed the centre of 
each family circle ; or again, some 
plucked short half-charred sticks 
out of the fire, and, blowing on 
them, served by the heat engen- 
dered to protect their faces; while 
others sought refuge in shawls 
and handkerchiefs, so wrapping up 
their heads that only an eye re- 
mained visible. Not far removed, 
in little heaps, lay their worldly 
possessions,—a square box or two 
wrapped in sacking forming the 
groundwork, on and around which 
were bags and bundles tied with 
rope, untied, split, bursting, empty. 
A few branches bent hoopwise, 
with either end stuck in the 
ground, and interwoven with yet 
other leafy branches, formed their 
rude dwellings. Some, more fortu- 
nate, had improvised a tent of dirty 
cloth, into which they could just 
crawl. Others had adopted the 
device of the surfacemen, and ap- 
propriated sleepers for hut-build- 
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ing purposes. See them squatting 
there, in weariness of soul, killing 
time as best they may around a 
samovar, perhaps the family heir- 
loom that once saw better days. 
Thus, then, they sat by the low fires 
in dark-brown homespun ka/ftans, 
fleecy shwbas, or padded jackets. 
And as they sat they talked I 
know not what about, perchance 
some memories of home, while far 
to the west the last rays of the 
declining sun were filling the 
heavens with a purple glow. We 
sat by the car-window and watched 
them in the stillness of the night : 
now and again they would start up 
when there was borne from some 
remoter group keeping late vigil 
those soft, weird, minor melodies 
that are the priceless possession 
of the Russian folk. And when 
the dying strains of the song soared 
to a high-pitched note held by the 
female voices, while the men pro- 
longed it an octave lower, it seemed 
like some sad musical interrogation, 
Why had they left Poltava to die 
on the Siberian steppe ? 

Next morning we left our help- 
less waggon, crossed the river by 
the ferry-boat, and started off on 
the last possible railway stretch in 
a fourth-class car. 

Now we are fairly in the Taiga, 
as they call the forest zone, 
Siberian poplars, with ash - grey 
stem and quivering leaves; spruces, 
with their regular isosceles - tri- 
angled contours and dark shading; 
giant larches towering above their 
fellows; cedars having peculiar 
branches, crowded with knob-like 
bunches of green needles; Scotch 
firs, with cinnamon-coloured upper 
trunks, toning down to sombre 
iron-grey; birches, with pure white 
gentle stems; and alders,—these 
form the body, while the padding 
is largely left to the smaller but 
graceful Siberian spruce, with 
smoother bark and darker leaves. 
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Such is the Siberian jungle, now 
pierced by two thin lines of iron rail. 
At night, during this last journey, 
the coupling-irons gave way on a 
somewhat steep incline, and the 
detached portion of the train 
began to roll backwards. Luckily 
the man in charge of the only 
brake awoke at this moment, and 
in a few seconds the retreat was 
stopped. He confessed, however, 
that it was more owing to the 
rough state of the line than to the 
efficiency of the brake that the run- 
away portion was so quickly con- 
trolled. But this was not all, for 
first the engine deserted the track, 
and later on another waggon fol- 
lowed its example, so that in all we 
spent exactly four days in covering 
what was performed in thirty-six 
hours on the homeward run. As 
we carried workmen with us, how- 
ever, it was only a case of waiting 
till the necessary repairs were 
accomplished, except in the case of 
the coupling-irons. The Taiga has 
been cut down for about 40 yards 
on either side of the embankment, 
making a broad clearing of 100 
yards or so at parts. Along the 
rough roadway, seldom devoid of 
gradient, the weary engine toils: 
at times it almost seems as if a 
steeper bit of incline would be too 
much for it, when suddenly with a 
jerk the difficulty is overcome, 
and we resume our seven miles 
an hour, which slow rate is in 
part a precaution for safety. 
One fine morning at 3 A.M. we 
enter the hill-encircled plain where 
lies the town of Krasnoyarsk. 
Piles of wood, stone, and rails in- 
dicate that here, at any rate, is to 
be a station of some dimensions ; 
and when towards the end of 
summer we passed through again, 
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a fine building had been reared 
in red sandstone. The bridge over 
the Yenesei will be one of the 
masterpieces of the line. Built, 
like them all, in the lattice-girder 
style, its single span will have a 
length of over 400 sajens (2800 
feet). The bridge over the Tom is 
only about half as long as this one 
will be, with three spans, and it 
cost half a million roubles. 
Although when coming back we 
joined a special waggon at a point 
103 versts east of Krasnoyarsk, 
yet from this town we had to 
begin driving on the way out. 
We constantly passed little patches 
of embankment, either finished or 
in process of construction, or again 
as yet merely represented by three 
sticks standing in the tree-cleared 
vista, of which the outer two in- 
dicated the extreme limit of the 
breadth of the embankment, while 
the third attested its height at 
the middle point. And as we 
drove on through the forest we 
would suddenly come on the birch- 
bark huts of the workmen nestling 
in the shade of the trees. The 
labourers, variously attired, but 
with a preference for the red 
rubashka, sit round their fires: a 


‘few telegas, still heaped with goods, 


the hobbled horses, all proclaim 
that work has not long commenced 
at this point. In the distance the 
overseer is riding away on his horse 
to the nearest village, now that the 
day’s work is over. 

It is difficult to estimate the 
enormous amount of labour that 
has been expended on this railway. 
Consider how, to begin with, all 
the sleepers have been sawn tedi- 
ously by hand: the log rests at a 
considerable elevation upon two 
props; one man stands upon it, 





1 J.e., we retraced most of it at the rate of 27 versts an hour, while it is 
asserted that Prince Khilkoff was taken over parts of the line in August of last 


year at 52 versts an hour. 
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working the saw downwards to 
another man below. Then in the 
construction of any high embank- 
ment the supporting piles are 
driven in by a primitive contriv- 
ance, also of wood, in the form of 
a giant tripod, from the top of 
which there hangs a pulley. Over 
this runs a rope, to one end of 
which is attached a heavy stone, 
with level base, while the other end 
is led on to a wheel at the side, 
by means of which the weight is 
raised. This arrangement is fixed 
over each pile in turn, so that the 
descending stone may strike it; 
thus after a generation the pile is 
driven home to the required depth. 

One other point may be briefly 
touched upon. Siberia, with one 
or two exceptions, is not in the 
possession of good roads—at least, 
such as could be counted on for 
the transport of rails, fixed or 
rolling stock. The natural course 
was therefore to employ her splen- 
did waterways, and one of the first 
acts of the Committee of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway was to authorise 
the expenditure of over a million 
roubles on the improvement of 
water-communication on the rivers 
of Western Siberia, and on explora- 
tion of the Amur. How much 
was necessary to be done in the 
way of deepening channels, cutting 
down trees which threatened to 
fall into the water, retaining rivers 
in their beds, and marking danger- 
ous places, can only be understood 
by those who have seen it for 
themselves. How much has been 
done is only in keeping with the 
really remarkable speed at which 
this whole enterprise is being car- 
ried through. 

Lastly, one is impressed with 
the extremely finished nature of 
the work: thus the side of the 
large brown embankment is 
covered often with an infinite 
number of small squares of turf, 
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each of which is held in position 
by two little pegs of wood. 

Evidences of the railway accom- 
panied us so far as we went. The 
clearing through the Taiga now 
extends throughout its length, 
and at different points one comes 
on the embankment in varying 
stages of development. Oommon- 
ly, it is still disconnected where 
rivers break across its course ; but 
the magnificent bridge over. the 
Selenga, in the neighbourhood of 
Verchni-Udinsk, is now in process 
of construction. 

It was impossible to see the 
progress of the work round the 
south end of the Baikal Lake, as 
the direct route leads one naturally 
to traverse it by steamboat. This 
part will involve considerable diffi- 
culty, and, as it may not be ready 
for some time, a steamer of 4000 
tons is being constructed for the 
purpose of transporting the train 
bodily across the lake. A model 
of this boat was on view at the 


Nijni-Novgorod Exhibition of last 


summer. It is intended that it 
shall make its own way across 
the ice-bound lake ; but instead of 
working on the American principle 
of, as it were, climbing up on the 
ice and so breaking it down by 
sheer weight, in accordance with 
the idea of a Russian engineer the 
model represents the vessel as pro- 
vided with a screw in the bow, 
which, by its action near the sur- 
face of the water, might be sup- 
posed to weaken the ice. Captain 
Wiggins meanwhile condemns this 
scheme, for however well it may 
succeed with a foot of ice, it seems 
to be a very inefficient method of 
coping with the thicker Baikal ice. 
There is a twin screw-propeller at 
the stern : and the bow is modelled 
to have the same appearance above 
water as the stern. Four funnels, 
disposed in corners of an imaginary 
square, serve to give the steamer, 
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on the whole, a very imposing ap- 
pearance. 

In connection with the geological 
expeditions that have also been at 
work on behalf of the railway, 
some excellent results have been 
obtained. Hitherto the fuel used 
has been wood, and a recent dis- 
covery of coal at Pavlodar had 
not been regarded with any great 
interest. More lately, however, 
in the Mid-Siberian district, there 
have been two remarkable dis- 
coveries of anthracite or stone coal, 
but of very good quality, at points 
within 20 versts of the railway. 
Also in Trans-Baikalia, in the 
valley of the Selenga and other 
places, valuable deposits have been 
found, some of the seams averag- 
ing 35 feet in thickness. 

In its relation to Russia, it is 
obvious that the new railway as 
an exporting agency may not be 
altogether an unmixed blessing. 
A prominent official told me that 
it will probably involve a radical 
change in the administration of 
this matter. The route from 
Europe to Siberia through the 
Kara Sea is still too uncertain a 
course to come into anything like 
general usage. Meantime an expe- 
dition is engaged in hydrographical 
work in these regions; and the 
lapse of a few years may make a 
great change in the point of view 
from which this passage is re- 
garded at the present moment. 
But Siberia requires some cheap 
convenient way even now by 
which to export her produce. 
The yearly excess of grain avail- 
able for export is 9 to 12 million 
poods (pood = 36 lb. Eng.) A mo- 
ment’s thought will serve to show 
how the great railway, mainly in 
its function of populating the coun- 
try, will soon augment this large 
quantity. At the same time, to 
flood the already crowded Russian 
markets with Siberian corn would 
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be fatal to the agricultural world 
of the former, where prices are 
even now at a minimum. 

To obviate this, a proposal was 
laid before the Committee of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway to join by 
rail the basins of the Ob and north- 
ern Dwina. The projected line 
was to start from Perm, and, pass- 
ing through Viatka, to strike the 
Dwina near the village of Kotlass, 
whence a run of 649 versts down 
the river would bring one to Arch- 
angel, At the present moment 
there are upwards of seventy steam 
craft plying on that stretch cf the 
river. It has been estimated that 
the cost of delivery of grain car- 
goes in London would be about 17 
to 21 kopecks the pood cheaper from 
Tiumen, and 3} to 64 kopecks from 
Barnaul through Archangel, than 
through St Petersburg. In time, 
with the improvement of the nav- 
igable condition of the Dwina and 
other rivers, as also by the lower- 
ing of the freights, it is supposed 
that this difference would yet be 
more increased to the advantage 
of Archangel. The cheapening 
of grain in the Archangel market 
will mean the fall of prices on 
all the White Sea coast, and 
will provide the possibility in the 
widest measure of increasing the 
sea industry, which is now declin- 
ing year by year, and passing: into 
the hands of the Norwegians. The 
estimated cost of this railway is 
55 million roubles (£5,500,000). 
A commencement was made in 
1895, and in time the line will 
be brought into direct connection 
with the other branches of the 
Russian railway system. Such, at 
least, is Prince Khilkoff’s dream, 
which many, however, loudly pro- 
phesy will result in failure, ascrib- 
ing it to what they deem to be his 
over-eagerness in Russian railway 
extension. 


One feature about the railway 
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and its influence is very noticeable. 
Russians are just beginning to find 
out what they have got in Siberia, 
which is at once the gem of the 
Russian empire and its cesspool. 
The seeming indifference of the 
Russian people to this new ex- 
ploit is really remarkable. If any 
English-speaking race were in the 
position of Russia at the present 
time, it is inconceivable that one 
would not meet with a host of 
individuals of all sorts and con- 
ditions rushing out to take posses- 
sion of this land of promise,— 
clerks, tradesmen, speculators, pro- 
spective hotel proprietors, saloon- 
keepers, bankrupts, members of 
the Salvation Army,—and what 
does one find in Siberia? Not a 
single Russian travelling to spy out 
the land from mere love of it, and 
few anxious even so much as to 
visit this country of the future. 
Finally, the political aspect of 
this magnificent enterprise can 
hardly be overlooked. It probably 
means the eventual acquisition of 
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Manchuriaby the Russians. No one 
conceals the fact that the present 
line, as traced on their charts 
through Nertchinsk and Khabar- 
ovka down to Vladivostock is only 
looked on as a feeder. It traverses 
a region with a scanty population, 
and ends at a port that is shut up 
for six months in the year. It is 
needless to recount details that 
were quite recently published as to 
the survey that is at present being 
carried on by Russian, French, and 
Chinese official engineers, for the 
purpose of taking a line across 
Manchuria through Tsitsihar, by 
which the Ussuri and the western 
parts of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way may be united. This short 
cut will, it is stated, come out at 
Viadivostock. But the Gulf of 
Pechili is the ultimate goal in 
the vision of Russian railway 
enterprise, and it can only be a 
question of time till the Trans- 
Siberian Railway finds an Eastern 
terminus on its milder shores, 
J. Y. Simpson. 
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TWENTY YEARS 


Ir a person about to deal with 
Reviewing had no further desire 
than to amuse his readers or his 
audience at the least cost to him- 
self, he could hardly do better 
than make a cento of extracts 
from authors on the subject of 
reviewers. There would certainly 
be no lack of matter; and as 
certainly there would be no lack 
of piquancy in what there was. 
As Mr Pendennis remarked of his 
uncle and Captain Henchman, that 
he was “sorry to say they disliked 
each other extremely, and sorry to 
add that it was very amusing to 
hear them speak of each other,” so 
may it be said of authors and 
reviewers. Indeed the comparison 
is more than usually appropriate, 
for as Captain Henchman and 
Major Pendennis belonged after 
all to the same class, so also do 
reviewers and authors, 

However, it is not my present 
purpose to compile in this fashion, 
and we may content ourselves with 
two key-notes uttered in harmony 
by perhaps the two most dissimilar 
writers of genius in England in 
the early years of this century— 
William Cobbett and Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Cobbett, in triumphant 
comment on his own ‘English 
Grammar,’ asserts that fifty thou- 
sand copies of it have been sold, 
“without its ever having been 
mentioned by those old shuffling 
bribed sots, the reviewers.” And 
Shelley, in one of the cancelled 
sentences of the preface to ‘Adon- 
ais ’"—sentences cancelled, not out 
of repentance, but because he pre- 
ferred to put the thing differently 
—informs us that ‘ Reviewers, 
with some rare exceptions, are a 
most stupid and malignant race.” 
Putting aside “old”—which can- 
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not, I think, be predicated nowa- 
days of at least the majority of 
reviewers—and “ sots,” which is ir- 
relevant and actionable—these two 
sentences from the most ethereal 
of great poets and the most prosaic 
of great prose-writers pretty well 
sum up the general indictment. 
Bribed, shuffling, stupid, malignant 
to worth and genius, neglectful of 
it when not malignant. That is 
what authors (when they are not 
reviewing, which often happens) 
say of reviewers. 

But it is not all that is said. 
Persons, sometimes really impar- 
tial, sometimes affecting impar- 
tiality, and, at any rate, not 
merely abusive or indignant, ask 
what is the good of reviewing; 
whether any man who has real 
knowledge and talent would not 
be much better employed in crea- 
tive, or at any rate substantive, 
work, than in simply commenting 
on the work of others; whether 
the habit of reading reviews does 
not provide an unhealthy substi- 
tute for the habit of reading the 
books themselves; whether the 
diversity of equipment to begin 
with, and the diversity of verdict 
in the end, do not make reviews 
almost impossible as instruments 
of instruction or edification of any 
kind? I have even known odder 
charges than these made, and com- 
plaints raised that the reviewer, 
by extracting (yet, on the other 
hand, one meets with complaints 
that he does not extract), spoils 
the author’s market, and in fact 
violates his copyright. In fact, 
the reviewer is in even worse case 
than a celebrated heroine of one 
of the poets, who hated reviewers 
worst in his own peculiar fashion, 
and who, to do him justice, had no 
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very great reason to love them. 
He is a being whom “there are 
few to praise and not a soul to 
love.” 

I do not on this occasion hold 
any brief for the reviewer ; but as 
it has long seemed to me that 
there is not only a good deal of 
passion in some of the things that 
are said against him, but a con- 
siderable deficiency of knowledge 
in very many of the things that 
are said, if not against yet about 
him, I have thought that it 
might not be uninteresting to 
hear what a reviewer of pretty 
considerable experience, who has 
given up reviewing, has to say 
on the subject. I had had rather 
more than twenty years’ practice 
in reviewing at the time I gave it 
up; and during the greater part of 
that period I think my practice 
was about as extensive and vari- 
ous as that of any of my contem- 
poraries. I have written reviews 
in half-a-dozen lines and reviews 
in forty pages. I have reviewed 
books in classics, in mathematics, 
in history, in philosophy, in geo- 
graphy, in politics, in the fine arts, 
in the arts of war by land and sea, 
in theology, in cookery, in pugil- 
ism, and in law. I have reviewed 
“travels and novels and poems,” at 
least as many as ever did the afore- 
said Mr Pendennis. I have, though 
very rarely indeed, and always 
under protest, reviewed books with 
the printer’s devil waiting to carry 
away the sheets to press as they 
were written. 

I once (by no offer or intrigue 
of my own, but simply because as 
many editors, unasked, sent the 
volume to me) wrote five different 
reviews of the same book. And 
if any one unkindly says: “In 
short, you were a reviewer of all 
work, and refused none,” I can 
clear myself from that imputation. 
For I once refused to review a 
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book in Syriac, because I do not 
know a word of that language; 
and I always refused to review 
books on the currency, because I 
have (for reasons based on obser- 
vation) made it a rule to refrain 
from understanding anything what- 
ever about that subject. I can 
thus, at least, plead experience, 
and as I never wish to write an- 
other review of the ordinary kind, 
I can also plead complete disin- 
terestedness. 

In one respect I may be 
found disappointing, for I have 
no mystery of iniquity to reveal, 
no ‘Satan’s Invisible World’ to dis- 
play. No doubt there are venal 
reviewers, and no doubt there are 
spiteful ones; there are, I pre- 
sume, rascals and shabby fellows 
in all professions, vocations, and 
employments. Ifa man has strong 
private or party animus, and no 
very high sense of honour, he will 
no doubt make up his mind, as we 
know Macaulay did in Croker’s 
case, to “‘ dust the varlet’s jacket 
for him” when he gets hold of a 
book by a person whom for any 
reason he dislikes. Nay, as there 
are many people who have the 
fortunate or unfortunate gift of 
being able to convert their likes 
and dislikes into ethical and intel- 
lectual approval or disapproval of 
a quasi-sincere kind, the dusting 
will, no doubt, often be done with 
a sense of action ad majorem Dei 
gloriam — with a conviction that 
it is a noble action and a virtuous 
one. But, once more, these curious 
self-delusions, as well as the more 
downright and unquestionable in- 
dulgences in evil-speaking and evil- 
doing, are not peculiar to review- 
ing. There may be a little more 
temptation to and opportunity for 
them there than elsewhere: but 
this temptation and this opportun- 
ity are reduced to a minimum if 
the editor has his wits about him 
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and does his duty. Of course, if 
editor and reviewer are in a con- 
spiracy there is nothing to be said ; 
but, again, conspiracies are not 
unknown things in any relation of 
life, and yet, again, I do not believe 
that they are more common in re- 
viewing than anywhere else. They 
exist, doubtless, in some cases; 
but in most they are simply fig- 
ments of a very well-known and 
only too common form of mania, 
and sometimes figments half-ludi- 
crously and half-pathetically con- 
trary to the fact. 

The most curious instance of 
this that I ever knew was as 
follows: There was once upon a 
time a not undistinguished man 
of letters whom we may call A. ; 
and there was, contemporary with 
him, a busy reviewer whom we 
shall call B. B., with his name, 
reviewed, not by any means sav- 
agely, but with rather qualified 
admiration and some strictures, a 
volume of A.’s poems. Some time 
afterwards he was told that A. 
was what is familiarly called a 
skinless person; and not finding 
any particular amusement in tor- 
menting, thenceforward, when a 
book of A.’s came in his way, 
praised it if he could, or let it 
alone. On one occasion B, re- 
ceived through an editor a letter 
of thanks from A. for an anony- 
mous review of his. But after 
A.’s death, which happened some 
years later, B. learnt that A. had 
been under the constant idea, and 
had frequently declared to his 
friends, that he, the said B., had 
been ‘‘hounding him anonymously 
throughout the press for years”! 
Of course nothing can be done 
with or for such Heauton-timorou- 
menoi as these. No praise is ever 
sufficient for them: all blame 
is undeserved, interested, malig- 
nant. But in cases of real per- 
sonal enmity. or friendship, or of 
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very strong disapproval on religi- 
ous or political or other grounds, 
I think there is a very simple 
rule for the reviewer. If the 
book of a friend which you can- 
not praise, or that of an unfriend 
which you have to blame severely, 
comes to you—send it back again. 
The right of silence is the only 
one of the Rights of Man for 
which I have the slightest re- 
spect, or which I should feel 
disposed to fight for. 

It has also to be remembered, 
when the subject of unfair and 
biassed reviewing is under con- 
sideration, that, at any rate now- 
adays, when reviews are very 
numerous, and when no single 
vehicle of them enjoys command- 
ing reputation or influence, such 
reviewing does no very great harm. 
It is unpleasant, of course. If a 
man say he likes it nobody be- 
lieves him, even though a gratui- 
tous advertisement that one is 
not connected with certain jour- 
nals may be a distinct compliment, 
and a kind of present. A once 
well-known member of the House 
of Commons amused it not so very 
many years ago by avowing his 
terror of the ‘Skibbereen Eagle.’ 
It was no doubt not shared by 
his hearers ; but it may be doubted 
whether any one of them would not 
have in fact preferred, though only 
by a faint preference, praise in 
the ‘Skibbereen Eagle’ to abuse 
in it. Yet it is hardly conceiv- 
able that the abuse can really 
damage any one; and it some- 
times, when unskilfully and ex- 
travagantly indulged in, creates a 
distinct revulsion in favour of the 
victim. It is certain that the 
dead-set made many years ago in 
certain quarters at the late Mr 
Froude’s historical work deter- 
mined more persons than one to 
take a more favourable view of it 
and of him than they might other- 
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wise have taken; and I think there 
have been similar cases since. At 
any rate, to my mind, deliberately 
unfair and partisan reviewing does 
much less harm than the process 
known as “slating” for slating’s 
sake, or than the old and con- 
stantly revived notion that an 
author is mainly, if not merely, 
something for the critic to be 
clever upon. But of that we 
shall speak presently : some other 
matters must come before it. 

For it will probably not be un- 
desirable to inquire before going 
any further what a review ought 
to be, as a not useless preliminary 
to the discovery what ought to 
be the nature of a reviewer, and 
whether reviewing is a benefit or 
a nuisance per se, And in this 
inquiry we may start by clearing 
up a slight confusion which, like 
other slight confusions, has caused 
no slight error. I take it that a 
review in the general sense is ad- 
dressed to, and intended for the 
benefit of, the general congregation 
of decently educated and _intelli- 
gent people. There may be a spe- 
cial kind of review which is ad- 
dressed to specialists, and which 
must be written for them by 
themselves. A scientific mono- 
graph, which purports to tell what 
further progress has been made 
in some particular department of 
chemistry or physiology, cannot 
in the proper sense be “‘ reviewed.” 
Its results can be abstracted ; its 
conclusions, if they are disputable, 
can be argued for or against ; cor- 
ollaries or riders can be indicated 
or suggested by the expert. But 
as such a thing is never, except by 
accident and once in a thousand 
times, literature—as even when it 
is literature its literary character 
is accidental—it does not lend it- 
self to review. For, once more, a 
review, as I take it (and the tak- 
ing is not a private crotchet but a 
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mere generalisation of actual prac- 
tice and fact during the two cen- 
turies or a little more which make 
the life of the review), is a thing 
addressed to the general body of 
educated people, telling whether it 
is or is not worth their while to 
make further acquaintance with 
such and such a document pur- 
porting to bear their address. As 
the circle of knowledge which is 
supposed to be open to the general 
reader and to come within the range 
of literature widens, the circle of 
reviewing will widen too. But it 
will always remain true that the 
way in which the author has done 
his work is the main if not the 
sole province of the reviewer. 
Has he formed an allowable, an 
agreeable, a fairly orderly concep- 
tion of his subject? Has he 
shown decent diligence and accu- 
racy in carrying this conception 
out? Does his book, if it belongs 
to the literature of knowledge, 
supply some real want? Does it, 
if it belongs to the literature of 
power or art, show a result not 
merely imitated from something 
else? Has it, if a poem, distinct 
characteristics of metre, word- 
sound, style? Does it, if a work 
of argument or exposition, urge 
old views freshly, or put new ones 
with effect? If it is a novel, does 
it show grasp of character, ingen- 
uity in varying plot, brilliancy of 
dialogue, felicity of description ? 
Can you, in short, “ recommend it 
to a friend” for any of these or 
any similar qualities? Or can you 
even recommend it—the most 
disputable and dangerous of the 
grounds of recommendation, but 
still perhaps a valid ground in its 
way—because you like it, because 
it affects you pleasurably or bene- 
ficially, because you gain from it 
a distinct nervous impression, a 
new charm, or even, as Victor 
Hugo put it, a “new shudder”? 
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A review which observes these 
conditions will, whether it answers 
the questions in the negative or 
the affirmative, probably be a good 
review, always keeping in mind 
the inestimable caution of Hip- 
pothadée to Panurge, si Diew 
plaist. On the contrary, there 
are certain other questions and 
conditions which will almost cer- 
tainly make any review conducted 
under their influence a bad re- 
view. Such questions—for it 
would be more than ever impos- 
sible to put them all—are as fol- 
lows. Do I—to begin nearest to 
the debatable ground with which 
we finished the last list—Do I 
dislike this book, without being 
able to give myself or others any 
distinct and satisfactory reason 
why I dislike it? Do I like or 
dislike the author, his opinions, 
his party, his country, his Uni- 
versity, or his grandmother? Does 
the book run counter to, or ignore, 
or slight some published or private 
opinion of mine? Is it, without 
being exactly contrary to, different 
from something which I might 
have written or should have liked 
to write on the subject? Is there 
something else that I like better? 
Does it display more knowledge 
than I have, and so make me feel 
uncomfortably at a disadvantage ? 
Is it about something in which I 
take no particular interest? In 
such cases the proviso of Hippo- 
thadée will have to be turned 
round, and we shall have to say 
that unless Heaven pleases very 
specially, it is likely to be a very 
bad review indeed. 

For the reader will not get and 
cannot get from it a trustworthy 
answer to his legitimate question, 
Is this on the whole and on the 
author’s own conception of his 
task—the said conception being 
not utterly idiotic—a fair addition 
to the literature of the class which 
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it intends to reach? He will only 
get an answer to any one or any 
combination of a large number of 
other questions which he has not 
asked and to which he does not 
care in the least to know the 
answer. He has asked, Do you 
as a judge think that I ought to 
read, or may at least with chance 
of profit and pleasure read, this 
book? He is in effect answered : 
I, not as a judge but as a 
most unjudicial advocate or even 
party to the other side of the 
cause, wish you not to read this 
book or to think badly of it if 
you read it. But I have put on 
the judge’s robes, and deliver my 
opinion from the bench or a sub- 
stitute for it, in hopes to make you 
accept my pleading as a sentence 
and my evidence or assertion as a 
verdict. 

It is this danger which, not 
always in appropriate words or 
with very clear conceptions, is 
urged by the opponents of review- 
ing: and no doubt it is in a cer- 
tain measure and degree a real one. 
We shall see better what this 
measure and degree is by shaking 
out the subject into some different 
shapes and lights. 

R* Reviewing, like everything else, 
has a tendency to fall into cer- 
tain vogues, into certain chan- 
nels or ruts, where it continues 
for a time, and then shifts into 
others. The most common, the 
most obvious, and apparently to 
some views of the subject, friendly 
as well as unfriendly, the most 
natural, is that of “slating,” as 
modern slang has it, though the 
thing is very far from modern. 
The principle or mock principle on 
which it depends was never put 
with a more innocent frankness 
than in the Judex damnatur cum 
nocens absolvitur of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’; and though when it is 
thus stated it. becomes almost 
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ludicrous to a really critical critic 
himself, there is no doubt that it 
reflects the idea of the critical pro- 
fession as conceived by outsiders, 
and even as practised by a large 
part of the profession itself. We 
have only, it is true, to carry out 
the analogy suggested by the phrase 
to see its absurdity. Her Majesty’s 
judges do not deem it their duty 
to regard the entire body of her 
Majesty’s subjects as guilty till 
they are proved innocent; nor 
even those who on prima facie sus- 
picion are brought before them. 
The ‘ Edinburgh’ motto would at 
least seem to infer that every book 
is to be regarded as bad until it is 
proved to be good. And further, 
as the functions of a judge of court 
are limited to condemnation or 
acquittal—as he is admittedly 
travelling rather beyond them 
even when he observes that the 
defendant leaves the court without 
a stain on his character —so it 
would seem that positive praise, 
that the assignment of decorations 
or titles of honour, is not part of 
the function of the critic at all. 
Yet, absurd as this notion is, 
ill as it will stand the slightest 
examination, there can be no 
doubt that it is frequently enter- 
tained, and by no means uncom- 
monly put in practice. We have 
all read—it would appear that 
even some of us have enjoyed, 
though I confess it always seemed 
to me from my youth up that 
there was no drearier reading— 
monotonous series of “slashing” 
reviews, in each of which some 
wretched novel, deserving at worst 
of a dozen lines of merciful and 
good-humoured raillery, was sol- 
emnly scourged round the town 
in two columns of laboured cavil- 
ling and forced horse - laughter. 
And we have all read likewise— 
some of us let it be hoped with 
a devout prayer to be kept from 
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imitating it—the pert yet pon- 
derous efforts at epigram; the 
twentieth-hand Macaulayese of 
“will it be believed” and “ every 
schoolboy knows”; the uplifting 
of hands and averting of eyes at 
a misprinted date, and an imper- 
fectly revised false concord — in 
short, all the stale tricks and stock 
devices of the “ slater.” 

Of course there are books which 
well deserve the utmost extremity 
of criticism ; and nobody can have 
practised reviewing long without 
having — not in the least on his 
conscience but on his memory—in- 
stances in which he has had to do 
his duty, and has been well en- 
titled to ejaculate Laissez passer 
la justice de Diew! But the con- 
ception of the ideal reviewer as a 
Judge Jeffreys doubled with a 
Jack Ketch is, as has been said, 
quite ludicrously narrow; and it 
turns, like so many other things, 
upon a mere fallacy of equivoca- 
tion, the double meaning of the 
word judge. The critic is a judge; 
but he is a judge of the games as 
well as of the courts, a caliph or 
cadi rather than a Lord Chief 
Justice or a Lord Chief Baron. 
He can administer sequins as well 
as lashes, and send a man to ride 
round the town in royal apparel 
as well as despatch him to the 
gallows. Or rather, to drop meta- 
phor, his business is in the main 
the business of judging, not the 
man or the merits of the man so 
much as the work and the nature, 
rather than the merits or demerits, 
of the work. If he discern and 
expound that nature rightly, the 
exposition will sometimes be of 
itself high praise and sometimes 
utter blame, with all blends and 
degrees between the two. But the 
blame and the praise are rather 
accidents than essentials of his 
function. 

Partly from a dim conscious- 
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ness of this, partly no doubt in 
reaction from the excesses of Jack 
Ketchishness, reviewing very often 
wanders into other excesses or de- 
fects which are equally far from 
the golden mean. It is sometimes 
openly asserted, and perhaps more 
often secretly held, that it is the 
critic’s chief duty to praise—that he 
ought to be generous, good-natured, 
eager to welcome the achievements 
of his own time, and soforth. This, 
no doubt, is a less offensive error 
than the other ; it is even a rather 
amiable one, and it has the addi- 
tional attraction that, as it is 
much more difficult to praise, at 
least to praise well, than to blame, 
there is the interest of seeing how 
the practitioner will do it. But, 
after all, it is an error; and I am 
afraid, though a less superficially 
offensive, it is a rather more 
dangerous, error than the other. 
It is seldom that real harm is done 
to any one—except perhaps to the 
critic himself—by over-savage re- 
viewing. Excessive praise does 
harm all round: to the critic (at 
least if he gives it sincerely), be- 
cause it dulls and debauches his 
own critical perceptions ; to the 
public, because the currency is de- 
based, the standards of literary 
value tampered with and ob- 
scured ; to the author most of all, 
because while his human weaknesses 
will of themselves prevent him 
from being injured by the blame, 
they will help the praise to spoil 
him. Especially dangerous is the 
form of praise—very common just 
now, as it is in all periods when a 
great literary generation is just 
fading away, and its successors 
are shining with rather uncertain 
light—the form which insists that 
our side or our time is the equal of 
any other. I saw the other day 
that a critic in whose original work 
I take great delight, and whose 
criticism is always careful and 
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generous, speculated on the beati- 
tude which future generations 
would attribute to him in that he 
had seen in one week, I think, the 
publication of four masterpieces. 
I shall say nothing of these master- 
pieces themselves ; I have not read 
them all, and I defy anybody to out- 
go me in cordial appreciation of 
some of the work—I mean Mr 
Kipling’s—to which “ Q” referred. 
But I cannot help thinking that 
it is a little dangerous to indulge 
in such a “ Nunc Dimittis.” Ifthe 
critic, say thirty years hence, finds 
his admiration of his Four Masters 
unchanged, or even heightened, it 
will be time to tempt Time himself 
by such an utterance. But Time 
is as dangerous a person to tempt 
as Providence; and that “ wallet 
at his back” contains among its 
other alms for Oblivion (or, worse 
still, for an occasional memory of 
contempt) no small number of 
these admiring encomia on the un- 
equalled happiness of particular 
periods, and the mastery of par- 
ticular achievements. 

Yet again, reviewers, afraid of 
or disinclined to mere blame, and 
having no taste or no opportunity 
for mere praise, very frequently 
take refuge in a sort of wishy- 
washy, shilly-shally attempt to 
keep clear of either, or else in a 
mere “account rendered,” which 
is rather an argument of the book 
than a review of it, and yet as 
different as possible from the 
argumentative exposition above 
commended. I have seen it fre- 
quently complained—sometimes by 
partisans of the “slating” or the 
“gushing ” review respectively, but 
also by others—that the shilly- 
shally kind is particularly preva- 
lent nowadays. Perhaps it is, 
and for reasons of which more 
later. It is certainly not a good 
thing. Ifa man has not time, or 
knowledge, or ability, to sum up 
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decidedly what a book is, and how 
it is done, he had better be sent 
about his business, which is evi- 
dently not reviewing. If it is the 
fault, as no doubt happens some- 
times, and perhaps in these days 
rather often, of the book itself, 
then that book had much better 
not be reviewed at all. But I 
confess I think myself that, except 
in the case of scientific works, as 
above referred to, with official 
reports and other books that are 
no books, the mere compte-rendu 
is the worst review of all. It 
argues in the reviewer either a 
total want of intellect in general 
or a total want of understanding 
of the particular matter; it fills 
up the columns of the paper to 
no earthly purpose ; it disappoints 
the just expectations of author, 
reader, everybody, except, perhaps, 
the publisher, who may like to 
see a certain space occupied by a 
notice ; and it is a distinct insult 
to the eyes before which it is put. 
If I were an editor I should ruth- 
lessly refuse to insert reviews of 
this kind, no matter who wrote 
them. 

And yet itis a question whether 
they are worse than another kind 
which is very popular with editors 
and the public, though it may be 
rather less so with authors. This 
is the kind, or rather group of 
kinds, for there are many sub- 
varieties, of the review which is 
not what the Germans call einge- 
hend at all,—which simply makes 
the book a peg, as the old journal- 
ist slang, by this time almost 
accepted English, has it, on which 
to hang the reviewer’s own reflec- 
tions, grave or gay. To this 
practice in the longer Reviews, 
which appear at considerable in- 
tervals, there is no great objection. 
It has given us much of the best 
critical and general work of the 
century. Quarterlies at least can 





never hope now, and could never 
hope to any great extent, to intro- 
duce books to readers for the first 
time ; and, besides, the prefixing of 
the title of a book or books to such 
articles is a perfectly understood 
convention. But in a review pro- 
per, a review which, presumably, 
the reader is to see before he sees 
the book, and which is to deter- 
mine him whether that book is 
worth seeing or not, the practice 
seems to me to be improper, im- 
pertinent, and very nearly impu- 
dent. When the late Mr Anthony 
Trollope made Post Office inquiries 
on horseback, simultaneously (or at 
least on the same day) using the 
horses which he kept for the pur- 
pose as hunters, it was perhaps 
the furthest recorded instance of 
making the best of the two worlds 
of business and pleasure, duty and 
off-duty. But Mr Trollope did 
make the inquiries ; nobody, I be- 
lieve, ever charged him with re- 
missness in that. The reviewer of 
the class to which I refer keeps 
the horse at the expense of the 
author, and uses him for the plea- 
sure of himself and the reader 
only. 

Nevertheless, in the more un- 
favourable examples of all these 
varieties, even of the first to some 
extent, I think we shall find that 
Ignorance as usual is more to blame 
than malice, and not Ignorance of 
fact so much as what we may call 
Ignorance of Art. I am sure that 
my late colleagues in that art, at 
least those of them who are worth 
considering, will not find fault with 
me for this admission, which indeed 
need gall no one who does not feel 
that he deserves galling. We have 
all been in the same boat, and I 
am only, so to speak, coaching 
from the bank. I do not think 
that reviewers deserve a good deal 
of the evil that is said of them ; 
but I do think that something of 
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this Ignorance of Art is, especially 
in beginners, rather the rule than 
the exception. Of ignorance of 
fact I shall say little. It exists of 
course. I remember some one— 
it was Mr John Morley, I think— 
being once magisterially taken to 
task by a critic for using such an 
affected word as ‘“ incarnadine,” 
the critic thereby, I need hardly 
say, showing a slight ignorance of 
another author—not Mr Morley— 
whom we are all at least supposed 
to know. I have much more 
recently seen a plaintive and 
ingenious expostulation with an 
author for speaking about the 
subject of his book in a way 
showing considerable familiarity 
with the matter but not illumina- 
tive to the critic, when as a 
matter of fact the author’s re- 
marks showed a very distinct wn- 
familiarity with that matter. But 
though a reviewer should certainly 
know Shakespeare, and though it 
would be at least well that he 
should not review a book about, 
let us say, Syriac without know- 
ing it, it is, as I have already 
said, a blunder to require specialist 
knowledge in all cases. A good 
sound education in the tongues 
and the liberal arts, with the 
knack of putting oneself at the 
special point of view by resorting 
if necessary to the best standard 
authorities, combined with some 
portion of the critical talent and 
some knowledge of the critical art, 
will do infinitely better than speci- 
alist knowledge, which not infre- 
quently hampers that talent and 
interferes with the practice of that 
art by interposing ‘‘idols” of more 
kinds than one. But the educa- 
tion and the experience in the Art 
itself are indispensables ; and it is 
a question whether they are not 
rather often dispensed with. 

It is the less invidious to admit 
this as an open question, or even 
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to answer it in the aflirmative 
that, as things go, a man can very 
rarely help himself. I am as sure 
that there is an Art of Criticism 
as I am sure that there is no 
Science of it. But until very 
recently, when in more Universi- 
ties than one or two the institu- 
tion of Honours Schools in English 
Literature has led to something 
like a systematic study of literary 
criticism, there has not been in 
England, or Scotland either, any- 
thing of the sort. The Professors 
of Poetry at Oxford—by an honour- 
able tradition which the names 
of Warton, Keble, and Mr Arnold 
have made not only honourable 
but illustrious, and which the pres- 
ent holder is maintaining, have 
done what they could; but the 
opportunities of that Chair are 
scanty and passing. The Scottish 
Chairs of Rhetoric have had more 
opportunity, and excellent work’ 
has been done in them; but until 
the institution of Honours they 
have been hampered by the neces- 
sity of levelling down to a pass 
standard. Even abroad there has 
been much less done than seems to 
be fancied by those who think 
that all things are better ordered 
abroad than at home. The famous 
French professors, from Villemain 
downwards, have not, as a rule, 
escaped that curious note of parochi- 
ality—of seeing all things in Yrench 
Literature, which marks the na- 
tion: the Germans, incomparable 
at philology, are notoriously weak 
on the literary side of criticism. 
It is true that the Oxford School 
of Litere Humaniores, which has 
acted, for a hundred years, better 
up to its name and to the genius 
of literature than any teaching 
machine of any University in the 
world, has always taught men a 
little directly and a great deal in- 
directly in this kind. But the 
direct teaching has been very 
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little: and I understand that it 
has rather lessened than increased 
of late years. And the constant 
shortening of University training, 
with the multiplication of exami- 
nations, has done positive harm. 
I question whether, limited as was 
his reading and too often narrow 
as were his views, a man who left 
Oxford or Cambridge in the seven- 
teenth century, after the usual 
seven years’ course, was not much 
better qualified as a reviewer than 
he who now leaves them after four 
or at most five. He had mastered 
the ‘ Rhetoric’ and the ‘ Poetics,’ 
which, grievous as are their 
gaps and huge as are the blinkers 
which were on Aristotle’s eyes, 
still contain the root of the mat- 
ter. He had read no small quan- 
tity of good literature; most, if 
not all, of it with no direct pur- 
pose of examination. Above all, 
he had had time to think about 
what he read, even if he had not 
actually thought. Dryden, no 
doubt, was Dryden—a man of 
genius, and of not very quickly 
developing genius. But if he had 
written the ‘Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy’ at two-and-twenty, and 
just after scrambling through his 
tripos, instead of after seven years 
at Cambridge and as many more 
of reading, and a little (not too 
much) writing in London, I do 
not think the ‘ Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy’ would be what it is. 

For, after all, study of litera- 
ture, range in it, opportunity of 
comparing different kinds, of re- 
membering the vastly different 
estimates held of different works, 
or even the same work at different 
times—are of even more import- 
ance to the reviewer than formal 
teaching in criticism. The latter 
will save him a great deal of time 
and trouble, will put him and 
perhaps keep him in the right 
road; but it will not accomplish 
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the journey for him. The journey 
itself must—except in those cases 
of exceptional genius for the art 
which may be neglected, as they 
occur in all arts and are not 
common in any — be performed ; 
and it is only at the end of it, or 
rather (for that end never comes) 
at a fairly advanced stage of it, 
that a man becomes a really quali- 
fied reviewer. 

It will follow from this that the 
number of really qualified reviewers 
can never be very large; and from 
that again that it is quite possible 
to have at any given time rather 
more reviewing than is altogether 
expedient. It would perhaps be 
wiser to say nothing on this head ; 
for, to alter my old friend the 
‘Oxford Spectator’ a little, “ the 
large and well-armed tribe of 
reviewers ” is ill to offend by one 
who has himself renounced their 
weapons though he remains ex- 
posed to their aim. But I con- 
fess that I think there is at the 
present moment a little too much 
reviewing, and I may say so freely, 
because I shall not be suspected of 
any trade-union jealousy. Nodoubt 
books have increased, and readers 
have increased, in the last thirty 
years. There are more libraries ; 
the great multiplication of clubs 
and the increased habit of supply- 
ing them with new books must be 
considered ; there may even be 
more book-buying. But I am not 
sure that these things of them- 
selves necessitate a larger pro- 
portion of reviewing: and review- 
ing itself has certainly increased 
rather out of than in proportion. 
At the beginning of the last third 
of the nineteenth century there 
were in London four or five weekly 
reviews at the most which had 
any repute; reviews in the daily 
London papers were quite un- 
common things, and betokened 
perhaps special merit, certainly 
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special favour ; while out of Lon- 
don there was hardly any daily or 
weekly journal throughout the 
United Kingdom which carried 
much weight in reviewing, and 
there were extremely few that 
attempted it, at least on any 
large scale. I need not say 
how different is the case now. 
The number of weekly papers has 
increased: the great and deserved 
vogue of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ 
at the very beginning of the period 
of which I speak made reviewing 
a special function of the newer 
London evening papers: while, 
rather owing to the example of 
the great English provincial news- 
papers and of those of Scotland, 
than at the initiation of the Lon- 
don dailies themselves, almost 
every morning newspaper which 
aims at any position now at least 
attempts a complete review of the 
books of the week, in allotments 
varying from some columns to 
some lines. 

This might on the face of it 
look as if, to quote Dryden’s words 
as those who dislike reviewers 
might quote them— 


“The sons of Belial had a glorious 
time.” 


I am not so sure of it, either from 
their own point of view or from 
others’. In the first place, there 
can, I think, be no doubt that the 
individual review, and even the 
“chorus of reviewers,” indolent 
or otherwise, has lost some of its 
old authority. There are so many 
reviews that even the simplest per- 
son who believes in the newspapers, 
if such a man there be, cannot 
attach absolute importance to any 
one of them; they come out so 
thick and so fast that any mark 
made by a single one on that 
elastic target the public appre- 
hension is quickly effaced by 
others ; and the variety of their 
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utterances, where these utterances 
are distinct abt all, cannot but do 
them some harm. And if they 
lose some of their effect from 
these causes which are not their 
own fault, they perhaps lose more 
from others which are. If there 
is any truth in what I have said 
above—if the old adage, “it is 
hard to be good,” applies at least 
as much to reviewers as to others 
—then this extreme multiplication 
of reviews, this increase in the 
rapidity with which they are re- 
quired, must have some slight 
effect of damage on the review 
itself. A reviewer is made at 
least as slowly as an A.B.: and 
we all know what comes of man- 
ning fleets, not even with pressed 
men, but with casual volunteers. 
It is true that the evil is to some 
extent mitigated by the fact— 
well enough known to experts— 
that though at one time it was 
rather uncommon for a man to 
write in more than one paper, any 
man who establishes a reputation 
for reviewing in London may now, 
if he chooses, write for a dozen, 
and is nearly sure to be asked to 
write for a dozen. But this in its 
turn does some harm. I have 
hinted that I do not think the 
practice of doubling reviews, if 
carried out honestly and indus- 
triously, so abominable as some 
people think it. But I must own 
that there is something in what 
was once said to me by the late 
Mr Harwood, who kept himself in 
what would seem to these days 
almost incredible abstinence from 
publicity and self -advertisement 
during his long tenure of the 
editorship of the ‘Saturday Re- 
view’; but who was known to his 
contributors as a marvel of ex- 
perience, patience, good sense, and 
assiduity in his office. He had 


already sent me a book when I 
received it from another editor ; 
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and I called upon him to ask 
whether he had any objection to 
my duplicating. He was good 
enough to say, “ No, I don’t mind 
your doing it ; but I am not fond 
of itasarule. If the reviews are 
unfavourable, it is scarcely fair to 
the author ; and if they are favour- 
able, it rather deceives the public.” 
It cannot, I think, be denied that 
there is a good deal of force in 
this. Moreover, it will neces- 
sarily happen that if a man has a 
great deal of reviewing work 
thrown on his hands, and if, at 
the same time (as the conditions 
above enumerated make almost 
certain), his editors would much 
rather have short slight reviews 
from him than long and careful 
ones, he will—I shall not say 
scamp his work,—I think very 
few gentlemen of the press do 
that,—but, let us say, do what is 
required of him and no more. 
On the other hand, the great 
mass of reviewing cannot possibly 
be done by these few men, and it 
is doubtless done by others. The 
result of course varies inevitably in 
quality, from work as good as the 
most practised hand can turn out 
down to that class of work which 
is described by a catchword very 
rife just now among men of let- 
ters, I believe, as “done by the 
office-boy.” And I have been 
told, and indeed partly know, that 
this evil is attended by another, 
which, though a little delicate to 
speak of, is very serious. Those 
who have studied the history of 
newspapers and periodicals know 
that the extreme disrepute into 
which newspaper writing generally, 
and reviewing in particular, fell 
at the end of the last century 
coincided with an “office-boy” 
period —in other words, with a 
period when it was handed over 
to wretchedly paid hacks of all 
work, or even to volunteers, who, 
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for vanity, or spite, or pastime, or 
what not, would write without 
any pay at all. These were the 
days of Southey’s “seven pounds 
and a pair of breeches” for six 
months’ reviewing —I cannot be 
certain of the exact figures, but it 
was something about as absurd as 
this. The establishment of the 
‘Edinburgh,’ with its hard-and- 
fast rule that everybody was to 
be paid, that everybody was to 
take his pay, and that the pay 
itself was to be fair, was the turn- 
ing-point from this state of things, 
and until quite recently reviewing 
of the better class, if not a magni- 
ficently was at any rate a fairly 
well paid profession. People will 
grumble at anything, of course. 
But for my own part I do not 
think that any one but a very 
great man can consider himself 
underpaid when he receives, as 
used to be the average, three- 
pounds ten shillings for work which 
should on the average take him 
an evening to read, and not the 
whole of the next morning to 
write. For I think that a review 
should never be written on the 
same day on which the book is 
read. The night brings counsel ; 
tones down dislike to a reasonable 
disapproval and rash fancy to 
intelligent appreciation; substi- 
stutes order and grasp for chaos 
and want of apprehension. But 
this is a digression, and we must 
return to £ s.d. Iam told, once 
more, that with the rapid spread 
and rise in numbers both of re- 
views and reviewers, the average 
payment of the latter has gone 
down very considerably, and that, 
with the constant supply of work- 
ers and the apparently reduced de- 
mand for the best work as com- 
pared with quantity of work, it 
is likely to go down farther. 
This is as it may be; and at 
any rate I see nothing improbable 
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init. For (and this is a point to 
which I have not yet come, and it 
is one on which I should be sorry 
to be silent) reviewing is very 
fascinating work, and its very fas- 
cination increases its perils of all 
kinds, not least those of which we 
have just been speaking. To a 
person who really loves literature 
and knows something of it, who 
has a fairly wide range of tastes 
beyond mere books, and takes 
some interest in life likewise, I 
know no occupation more con- 
stantly delightful. I never myself 
got tired of it—with a slight ex- 
ception, I must admit, in the case 
of the lower class of novel—in the 
course of twenty years’ unceasing 
practice. The words of that locus 
classicus of reviewing, the middle 
part of ‘Pendennis’: “ As for Pen, 
hehad never been so delighted in his 
life ; his hand trembled as he cut 
the string of the packet and beheld 
within a smart new set of neat 
calico-bound books — novels, and 
travels, and poems ”—remain true 
(except, perhaps, as to the tremb- 
ling of the hand) of some of us to 
the last. To find such a package 
by your table at breakfast ; to be 
fortunate enough (which seldom 
happens to reviewing man) to 
remember that you have got no 
horrid fixed engagement to spoil 
the fair perspective of the day ; 
to dip into the books before you 
settle which you will formally read 
first; to select that temporary 
sultana ; to diverge from her and 
look along your shelves for an 
older favourite which may settle 
some point, or suggest a compari- 
son, or fill up a gap in your mem- 
ory; to ejaculate “ What an ass 
the man is!” when you disagree 
with him ; or nod approval when 
he puts your sentiments neatly ; 
to find luncheon-time coming just 
when the books have given you an 
appetite for something else besides 
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authors, and to relapse upon them, 
not unaided by tobacco perhaps, 
when you have done,—these are 
pleasant things and good. I do 
not say, Be it mine often so to spend 
my days, because change is good, 
and it is a mistake to reopen closed 
accounts, But I do say most 
heartily and sincerely that I have 
never in any kind of work enjoyed 
days more than such as these, and 
that a very large proportion of 
days of ostensible pleasure seem 
to me very dreary things in com- 
parison. 

; Sometimes, too, these generally 
pleasing labours become something 
more than merely pleasing, and the 
reviewer, like Lockhart’s Wander- 
ing Knight in his “ride from land 
to land,” his ‘sail from sea to 
sea,” finds fate more kind at last. 
He may, when scarcely out of his 
apprenticeship, open upon such a 
matchless stanza as— 


‘* As a star sees the sun and falters, 
Touched to death by diviner eyes, 

As on the old Gods’ untended altars 
The old fire of withered worship dies.” 


He may a little later discover in 
the “ Voyage of Maeldune” how 
half a century of constant poetical 
production need impair neither a 
poet’s mastery nor even his com- 
mand of new measuresand methods. 
He may, after for years delighting 
in another poet’s verse, see how Mr 
William Morris, like Sir Walter 
Scott, though not with like wel- 
come from the vulgar, could close 
the volume of poetic romance only 
to open that of romance in prose. 
He may hear almost simultane- 
ously the raising of two such 
swan-songs as the prologue to 
‘Asolando’ and “Orossing the 
Bar”; and he may discover, as 
at last in ‘Oatriona,’ the only 
grace that had been missing to 
make perfect the work of the most 
brilliant of his younger contem- 
c 
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poraries. These things are but a 
selection of the good fortunes that 
fell to the lot of one reviewer: and 
doubtless the lucky-bag is not 
closed for others. 

I should therefore be sorry— 
very sorry indeed—if the occupa- 
tion which has given me so much 
pleasure, in which I have learnt 
so much, which has helped me to 
pay, as it were, double debts, by 
doing a momentary duty and add- 
ing a little to more permanent 
stores of knowledge and habits 
of practice, should go out of 
fashion. I hope it may never 
cease to be one in which a man 
may engage without loss of self- 
respect, and with that feeling 
which, though none but prigs par- 
ade it, necessarily accompanies all 
honourable occupations, that the 
work is of use to others as well as 
of honour and of decent profit to 
oneself. I can see no reason why 
any such evil day should come, 
even if prospects be at the moment 
a little downcast. There is still 
plenty of excellent reviewing to 
be found ; and if it is rather more 
scattered than it should be, there 
is no reason to despair of seeing 
it once more concentrated. The 
general reviewing of England, after 
improving immensely between the 
beginning of the century and that 
fatal period of 1830 to 1835 which 
Wordsworth from another point 
of view celebrated in the very last 
effusion of his really great poetry, 
fell off astonishingly for some 
twenty years and more, and only 
began to improve again about the 
middle of the fifties. It has had 
vicissitudes since ; and if it is not 
—I do not say that it is not—at 
its very best to-day, there is all 
the more reason for hoping that 
to-morrow may see it better. 

That the disuse of reviewing, or 
its relegation to the sort of value- 
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less réclame or puff to which it has 
sunk in more than one country, at 
more than one time, to a chorus 
of unintelligent exaltation of our 
noble selves, to a jangle of incon- 
sequent snarls, merely intended to 
gratify spite and the appetite for 
spite, or, worst of all, to a Dead 
Sea of colourless writing ‘“ about it, 
and about it,” with little outbreaks 
of temper or vanity or caprice di- 
versifying it here and there,—that 
any such decline and fall would 
be in many ways a disastrous 
thing, I have no doubt. It would 
deprive authors—and let it be re- 
membered that the author who is 
at no time a reviewer, or the re- 
viewer who is at no time an author, 
is an almost unknown creature— 
not merely of occasionally valuable 
censorship, but of very commonly 
valuable practice. It would leave 
literature, to a far greater extent 
than is commonly understood— 


*¢ Helmless in middle turn of tide ”— 


drifting about anyhow as the popu- 
lar breeze chooses, without protest 
and without correction; and it 
would leave the public absolutely 
guideless. Reviewers, according 
to their unfriends, are but one- 
eyed guides ; yet the one-eyed are 
kings in the kingdom of the blind, 
and it is inevitable that the public 
should be very nearly blind in the 
case of books, if not wholly so. 
It simply has not time, if it had 
the other necessaries, for reading 
everything ; it wants to be told, 
and ought to be told, what to 
read, not perhaps without the ad- 
dition of a few remarks how to read 
it. That is the function which a 
good review ought to perform. 
Whether the review be good 
enough or not depends, I verily 
believe, more on the editor than 
on the reviewer, just as the tri- 
umphs of an army depend infin- 
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itely more on the general than on 
the soldier. A bundle of even in- 
dividually good criticisms will have 
little weight or authority if they 
be simply pitchforked together ; 
if the principles enunciated on one 
page or in one week’s issue be set 
at nought in another; if animus, 
mannerism, and other plagues be 
allowed to get the better of fair 
dealing and sober sanity. And it 
is very seldom that an editor will 
be able even to get such a bundle 
together unless he picks his men 
carefully, unless he keeps them as 
far as possible to himself by good 
pay and plenty of work, unless he 
manages to indoctrinate them with 
esprit de corps, and to get them, like 
other soldiers, to do what he wants 
and not what they want-—the most 
absolute liberty of conscience being 
of course reserved. No man ever 
writes his best against his con- 
science unless he has got none at 
all—which is a bull, but of the 
nobler breed ; and a man who has 
no conscience very seldom has 
much else that is worth having. 
And while a good editor will 
never wantonly or idly alter his 
contributor’s work—while he will 
certainly not alter it from a 
childish fancy for writing every- 
thing into his own style, or 
adjusting everything to his own 
crotchet—no good editor will 
ever hesitate to alter, and no 
contributor who is worth much 
will ever object to seeing altered, 
things which do not suit the atti- 
tude or policy of the paper, which 
show signs of undue private grudge 
or excessive private favour. 
Lastly, I may say that as a gen- 
eral rule a good editor will take 
care to allot books for review ac- 
cording to his own judgment, and 
not according to the requests of re- 
viewers. Of course there are cases 
where the two coincide. But the 
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plan which I have known to be 
practised, and which is, I believe, 
even rather common, the plan of 
not ‘sending a book out,” as the 
technical phrase goes, till some- 
body asks for it, seems to me an 
exceedingly bad one; and that 
which, if not common, certainly 
has existed, of letting contributors 
come and pick and choose at their 
pleasure from the review book- 
shelves, seems to me utterly sui- 
cidal. The allotting of a book of 
any consequence—there must al- 
ways, of course, be a certain ruck 
to be left to the judgment, not of 
the office-boy, but of some reviewer 
of rather unusual trustworthiness 
and general knowledge—should be 
a matter of distinct deliberation, a 
deliberation from which the re- 
viewer himself is, as a rule, better 
excluded, and from which, unless 
he is very unwise, he will certainly 
not resent his exclusion. 

Fewer reviews ; greater concen- 
tration of power and authority in 
those which are given ; something 
like despotism, provided it be vigi- 
lant, intelligent, and benevolent, on 
the part of the editor ; better train- 
ing in the history and methods of 
criticism, in general literature and 
knowledge — this may serve as a 
summary of the things which may 
be reasonably demanded in the 
review of the future. As for the 
reviews of the present and the 
past, in which I have taken a part, 
I think they have been not ex- 
actly perfect, perhaps in some cases 
rather far from perfection, but a 
good deal better than they have 
seemed to some, and bad, if bad 
at all, in ways rather different 
from those for which others have 
reproved them. That they have, 
as they most undoubtedly have, 
served as a staff to many stout 
aspirants, if also as a crutch to 
many useless cripples, in letters is, 
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both as a plea and as a reproach, 
rather apart from the merits ; but 
the good side of it cannot be quite 
ignored. That without them the 
public, which does not know too 
much of literature as it is, would 
kn. w a great deal less is, I think, 
undeniable. And, as has been seen, 
I am even rash enough to think 
that they have in strict criticism 
done some good; that they have 
as a rule set their faces against 
prevalent follies and faults; that 
their strictures, even when harsh, 
have been wholesome in particu- 
lars. I admit that the work they 
undertake to do is exceedingly 
difficult work; that it demands 
qualities not very often found in 
the workman, and perhaps quali- 
ties rarer still in his captains of 
industry. I think there might be 
improvement in these respects. 
But the great merit of even the 
worst review that retains some 





shred of honesty—and with others, 
as I have said, it is unnecessary 
to deal—is, that however blunder- 
ingly, however unsuccessfully, it 
at least upholds the principle that 
there is a good and a bad in liter- 
ature, that mere good intentions 
will not make up for bad per- 
formances. In short, the review 
in its very nature, and inevitably, 
insists that Literature is an Art, 
and the man of letters an Artist ; 
that to admire bad art is a disas- 
trous and terrible thing, almost 
worse than the production of bad 
art itself ; and that while to pro- 
duce the good falls not to all— 
falls perhaps to few—to admire it, 
to understand it, to rejoice in it, 
is the portion of every one who 
chooses to take a very small 
amount of trouble, and the ex- 
ceeding great reward of that 
trouble itself. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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HALCYON DAYS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA MACLEAN,’ 


THEY were days of grinding 
poverty. ar 

I don’t mean to say that, as a 
rule, we were short of food, or 
that our shabby homespun gar- 
ments were actually out of repair ; 
I don’t mean to say that we did 
not have outbursts of wild ex- 
travagance when we indulged in 
adventures the cost of which 
would have scared our betters ; 
but many a time it was all we 
could do to buy stamps singly and 
bootlaces by the pair; and indeed 
our life in those halcyon days was 
a life of grinding sordid poverty. 

Sordid, did I say? No, thank 
God ; not sordid ; never that! As 
well apply the word to the in- 
habitants of Dove Cottage when 
great-souled Dorothy made the tea 
in the tiny spotless kitchen. We 
were not great at all, my brother 
and I; but what the insight of 
genius did for the Wordsworths, 
exuberant youth did for him and 
me—raised us on the sweep of its 
pinions, till 


“__was uns Alle biindigt, das Gemeine,” 


dropt into its true perspective, 
and then was lost in the mists 
below. 

Were we not heirs of the uni- 
verse? And had life ever before 
been such a treasure cavern as it 
was then? Wherever we struck 
the rock, living water poured forth; 
wherever we dug, lay a vein of 
gold. Our “poverty was such a 
kingship”! Having nothing, we 
perforce took hold of all things. 
Was not Shakespere ours, and 
Carlyle, and Browning? Who 
could rob us of Wagner and Ber- 
lioz, Turner and Ruskin, Hegel and 


Kant? And was not our firma- 
ment aglow with lesser lights,— 
some of which have long since found 
their way into the text-books as 
stars, while others—and not always 
the least brilliant—have gone out 
with a flicker into the darkness. 

And all this about a Highland 
boy and girl who came from their 
moors to a college life in Glasgow ! 

It was odd, was it not, that the 
girl was allowed to come? But 
there never was such a brother as 
Tan. Most boys, brought up in a 
narrow groove, would have been 
only too glad to shake off all fetters 
when the momentous day arrived ; 
but he, with all his faults, had a 
strong theoretical sense of justice, 
which he was fain to see extended 
to women,—even to his own sister. 
He had not many pretty ways such 
as some boys have ; I often had to 
carry a parcel myself, and even 
sometimes to walk humbly into a 
railway carriage at his heels ; but 
in all essentials what a giant of 
chivalry he was ! 

I remember one day—before we 
left our moorland home—we had 
been tramping over the heather, 
discussing all things in heaven and 
earth with the fervent zeal of bud- 
ding adolescence, and when even- 
ing came we sat together in the 
rose-scented, candle-lit manse par- 
lour, he deep in a stray volume of 
Fors while I bent toilsomely over 
the mighty darning basket. He 


had an irritating habit of chuck- 
ling over the good things he read, 
and at last I said quietly in real 
desperation, 

“Tsn’t it the irony of fate that 
you should be eating the bread of life 
while I am darning your socks ?” 
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I had to repeat the remark before 
he looked up with laughing eyes. 

“Tt is,” hesaid frankly. ‘ Shall 
I try my hand, and give you a 
shot at John the divine ?” 

I nodded placidly. ‘No: so 
long as you see the point, it is all 
right.” 

That little incident was the 
keynote of our relations to each 
other; and when the time came 
for him to go to college he grasped 
with quick insight my unspoken 
aspirations, and insisted that I 
should go too. 

I shall never forget the day 
when the momentous question 
was decided. I hope my eyes 
expressed something of what I 
felt, for my shy Scotch lips re- 
fused. Seizing my battered hat 
from its peg in the hall, I strode 
up the peaty flank of the hill be- 
hind the manse at a pace that 
made a friendly shepherd pause 
and stare. Arrived at the sum- 
mit, I looked beyond the carpet 


of heather and cotton grass at my 
feet, away to the great billowy 
stretch of hills on every side. 
Mother Nature meant something 
much finer, more reposeful, than I 
did that afternoon, but of course I 
refused to give ear, and made her 


hearken to my voice. Dear 
patient Mother Nature! What 
was it to her that another of her 
children meant to conquer the 
world? She had heard that story 
so often before ! 

The feeling of intense exhilar- 
ation comes back to me now as 
I write. The sunshine and wind 
seemed to course in my veins. A 
brace of grouse flew past with a 
flutter and swirr ; a lark, quiver- 
ing with song, bored its way stead- 
ily into the blue; and my whole 
being vibrated too with the in- 
toxicating dreams and ambitions 
of youth. 

I fought very shy of Ian for 
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the next few days, dreading lest 
he should regret his magnanimity 
now that his point had been 
gained ; but, if this was the case, 
he concealed his feelings like a 
man; and a week later we stood 
on the platform of the great grimy 
station in Glasgow, a shy shabby 
boy and girl, with a tiny port- 
manteau of clothes apiece and a 
great box of books between them. 

The rain was falling heavily 
of course, and it took all our en- 
thusiasm to withstand the dreari- 
ness of that long afternoon spent 
in a hunt for cheap lodgings. 

We were not accustomed to 
luxury, and I don’t know that we 
even objected much to honest 
dirt; but the darkness of some 
of those houses,—the dinginess, 
the squalor, the smells! To this 
day, when I feel discontented 
with my lot, I have only to think 
of some of those rooms, and, 
thinking, I thank God and take 
courage. 

A hotel for the night was out 
of the question, of course. Some 
arrangement must be made before 
bedtime. But our unaccustomed 
feet were sore with tramping the 
flags, and the lights of the city 
were peeping out one by one, 
when we arrived at the last house 
on our list. 

“ Third floor,” said Ian. ‘ Cheer 
up! A stout heart to a stey 
brae !” 

Home at last! We knew that 
before we had exchanged half 
a dozen words with the shrewd, 
kindly landlady. The well-scoured 
rooms were shabby and poorly 
furnished; but, standing at the 
window, we seemed to be perched 
on the brow of a mighty cliff, 
looking out on the surging sea 
of human life that stretched for 
miles and miles, away down below. 
The noise that had stupefied us 
all day long rose softened and 
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mellowed now to our spellbound 
ears; smoke rose from countless 
hearths, and from many a mighty 
furnace; and light after light 
pierced its clean-cut way through 
the gathering dark. What untold 
secrets, what wealth of experience, 
what clue to all the philosophies 
lay shrouded down below! 

“Ours, Ian,” I cried exult- 
ingly, “our own inheritance! 
That whole cauldron of human 
life is seething and simmering 
there for you and me! We have 
only to stoop and drink.” 

“Don’t scorch your lips in the 
process!” he said. “The long 
spoon of the proverb might chance 
to come in handy.” 

He was standing behind me, 
and now he put his arms with 
rough affection round my waist, 
as his manner was, and laid his 
chin on my shoulder with a 
chuckle of boyish triumph. Then 
he lifted me off my feet with 
a sweep of his muscular arms. 
“<¢ But I, mein Werther, sit above 
it all. I am alone with the stars.’ 
Heigho, Minerva, I wish Teufels- 
dréckh had told us how he got his 
book-box up the stair!” 

Next day was Sunday. In the 
morning we went to the kirk, and 
dutifully thought of home; in the 
evening, with an awful sense of 
adventure, and almost of wrong- 
doing, we strayed into the out- 
stretched arms of an episcopal 
church a few yards from our eyrie. 
We both considered ourselves fairly 
emancipated ; but the lights, the 
flowers, the rich notes of the organ 
pealing up among the arches, the 
rising of the whole congregation 
to meet the white-robed procession 
—all these caught us suddenly in 
the region of the emotions, as I 
have seen Ian’s little sailing-boat 
caught in an unexpected squall. 
Was it possible that this was a 
church ? 
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Then, with a comfortable sense 
of getting ballast on board, we 
bent to read the noble words of 
the prayer-book, and so were en- 
abled to square our shoulders with 
something of Presbyterian defiance 
in preparation for the sermon. 

I have long since forgotten the 
preacher’s argument, his doctrine, 
his creed. There lingers only in 
my memory the ascetic frame, the 
earnest eyes, the gradually deepen- 
ing flush on the cheek-bones, Be- 
fore two minutes had passed, we 
realised with a thrill that the 
preacher spoke as one who sees 
the invisible, and then we con- 
tentedly dropped anchor, and the 
wind whistling through the rigging 
disturbed our souls no more. 

We walked home silently in a 
glow of catholicity,—were we not 
from henceforth the champions of 
poor persecuted episcopalianism ? 
—and one of us at least lay awake 
for hours in eager imaginary argu- 
ment with one of the dour old 
elders at home. 

Of course we lived to learn that 
all the spiritual insight of the city 
was not confined to a single edifice, 
and many a time our hearts glowed 
with pride in the church of our 
fathers as we watched Robertson 
Smith doggedly produce his nugget 
of solid research, or heard Marcus 
Dods relentlessly hammer out his 
categorical imperative, or listened 
spellbound to the Principal when 
his ponderous eloquence went 
thundering over our heads like a 
mighty Walkirenritt. 

A grand man Ursa major / 
What a feeling of reserve force 
he gave one at a huge meeting of 
riotous students! As a rule he 
had simply to rise to his feet in 
order to quell the most boisterous : 
if he went the length of a dignified 
“Gentlemen!” one’s heart stood 
still: and when his rare, restrained 
“Order, gentlemen!” vibrated 
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through the Bute Hall, one felt 
that if this failed to meet the 
emergency, there was nothing left 
to fall back upon, save fire from 
heaven. 

But, if Ursa ‘major was grand, 
what shall we say of Ursa minor ? 
Ay demi/ I wonder whether the 
clever cultured Oxford folk appre- 
ciate his teaching as did we Scotch 
boys and girls? After the first 
few months, I used to assert with 
girlish arrogance that I never 
needed to ask Ian’s friends whether 
they had “taken out” Oaird’s 
class. Indeed in the eyrie the 
cult went dangerously near a 
breach of the second command- 
ment, for two dear little Berne 
bears on our barren mantelshelf 
occupied that proud position in 
honour of our heroes. 

But I am running far ahead of 
that eventful Sunday. On Monday 
morning Ian went in for his bursary 
examination. He has won all 
sorts of collegiate honours since 
then; there lies before me as I 
write the thin shabby postcard on 
which he inscribed the magic 
words “Oara, Caro non careo!”! 
but not even when he came out first 
in his Tripos has my heart taken 
quite so exultant a leap as it did 
at that first success. It was no 
dream after all! We were going 
to conquer the world, Ian and I! 

And then the great gates rolled 
back, and we stood on the threshold 
of the University. 

The conscientious critic will re- 
mind me at this point that—being 
a woman—I must have remained 
on the threshold. Away with the 
carping critic! Even as regards 
the letter of the fact he is wrong. 
It is true that for most of my 
classes I had to go to a room in St 
Andrew’s Halls and ‘eat of the 
crumbs”; but it was not only in 
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the spirit that I entered the sacred 
precincts of Gilmorehill, for in those 
days Professor Nichol held his class 
for women within the gates. So 
two or three times a week I trudged 
up the broad gravel walk, watch- 
ing the autumn leaves as_ they 
flashed into fire and fell, and I met 
perchance a chattering crowd of 
first year’s men in the scarlet gowns 
that brightened the grey mists of 
Kelvinside, like poppies on a waste 
bit of land. 

* You must find your women 
students very quiet and unrespon- 
sive after the men,” some one said 
to Professor Nichol that winter. 

He smiled. ‘“ Unresponsive? 
There are other forms of response 
than the thumping of feet and 
the clapping of hands. My class 
speaks back to me as the organ 
does to the musician. I have my 
hands on the keys.” 

I think we did respond ; and he, 
in his turn, how he used to single 
out a scrap of bona-fide apprecia- 
tion—a flash of poetic insight! 
The absence of the dominie ele- 
ment in him was almost stagger- 
ing at first ; but one soon learned 
to appreciate, first the subtle 
flattery, and then the education, 
the mental uplifting, involved in 
his tacit assumption that we shared 
his lofty and cultured standpoint. 

Of course it was incumbent on 
lan, as a man, to temper admira- 
tion with criticism. 

‘* Nichol misses greatness,” he re- 
marked oracularly one day. ‘He 
is afraid of not being thought an 
atheist.” 

I did not ask his grounds for 
the remark, knowing that he had 
spent the evening before with one 
of the Professor’s subs, 

“The Lord deliver us from 
subs!” I remarked sententiously 
one evening at a University con- 
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versazione. ‘I hope I shall live 
long enough to deliver my soul 
in an article on Fact versus 
Formula. These young men have 
learnt the formula as pat as pos- 
sible. Nay, they condense and 
improve it. But what a gulf 
between them and the men who 
discovered the fact! Where do 
great men grow?” 

Professor Oaird strolled past to 
the refreshment-room with Mrs 
Craik on his arm, and at the same 
moment my eye was caught by a 
protégé of the Professor’s, brilliant, 
bilious, neurotic,—I suppress the 
less flattering adjectives that would 
flow unbidden from my pen,—who 
was leaning idly against the wall. 
“Must the Mrs Oraik of the 
future be content to be taken in 
to supper by a man like that?” 
I murmured. 

Ian drew himself up and tapped 
his broad chest with his finger. 
“You forget,” he said with quiet 
humour ; “ there will also be men 
like this /” 

But no indiscreet sub could 
really destroy his admiration for 
a great chief; and it was Ian who 
—regardless of the wolf on our 
threshold—strode home in triumph 
with a nice damp copy of ‘ Theo- 
critus and other Poems’ on the 
day of publication. I can see 
him still, pacing up and down in 
the dusk, declaiming, 


‘Then the solemn glooms and glories 
of the dim transition days, 

Vestals chanting Roman anthems, Cov- 
enanters, Hebrew lays— 

Broken fragments of thy meaning, 
simple Faith’s impatient gleaning— 

Held me in religious rapture, till thy 
Presence broke the maze : 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera ! 


Stern the call to quit our homesteads, 
put away all childish things ; 
Hence the weak world fears thee,clinging 
to long-cherished leading-strings. 
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Let me sing thy praises only,—what- 
soever summit lonely 
Bear thee skyward—saved and shel- 
tered in the shadow of thy wings ; 
Donna Vera, Donna Vera !” 


Ah me! was not that battle music 
for awakening souls ? 


Tan was really working for his 
B.Sc.; but, regardless of what 
Professor Young used to call 
“limited liability,” he plunged 
into every subject that interested 
him, and not unnaturally gave 
his friends the impression that he 
was taking out every class in the 
University. In addition to all 
this, he spent a great part of the 
day in “Sir Billy’s” laboratory in 
‘conscientious self-sacrificing lab- 
our,” as the great man said when 
he presented the prizes at the 
Graduation Ceremony. 

It is difficult to believe that I 
did not work in that laboratory 
too, did not lay myself open to 
Professor Young’s stiletto thrusts, 
and sit at the feet of Professor 
Caird. Indeed I may almost say 
of Caird’s class-room that, like 
the kingdom of heaven, it suffered 
violence, and that the violent took 
it by force ; for I made Ian’s life 
a burden to him until he had got 
his lecture notes into readable 
form, and together we pored over 
the exercises that had passed 
through the master’s annotating 
hands, like baser metals through 
the crucible of the alchemist. 

In the evenings, of course, we 
worked insanely, as conscientious 
students will, until they learn some- 
thing of Nature’s laws. The one 
book we both had to “get up” was 
the Areopagitica, and as that — 
according to Ian—was “easy,” we 
resolved to read it aloud the last 
thing at night, or rather the last 
thing before we fell asleep in the 
morning. 

The plan was as follows. No, 1 
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began to read aloud and read on 
until he, or she, discovered that 
No. 2 had fallen asleep. Then 
No. 2 was roughly awakened, and 
ruthlessly set to work till No. 1 
fell asleep. So it went on till the 
day’s quota was finished, or till 
both fell asleep at the same time. 
It was almost a regular part of 
poor “‘slavey’s ” work in the morn- 
ing to pick up the Areopagitica 
from the fender or from behind 
the battered coal-scuttle. I am 
glad to think the book cannot 
write its history, as I am writing 
mine ; for its life at this time was 
a series of hairbreadth escapes, 
and, even at the best, it was sadly 
misunderstood. I have seldom 
had intercourse with a more sug- 
gestive mind than Ian’s; but I 
have seldom made less headway 
with a book than I did at that 
time with Milton’s Areopagitica. 

And yet, in spite of all our 
hard work, Jack got little chance 
of becoming a dull boy. Surely 
University life has never since 
“teemed with quiet fun” as it did 
in those halcyon days. It seems 
to me that most of the good stories 
one hears to this day about the 
Glasgow dignitaries spring from 
episodes that happened then. 

It was surely that winter that 
a student of Professor Caird’s 
dropped in on him late at night, 
and insisted on talking metaphysics 
till Ursa minor became uneasy, and 
sent for Professor Young. They 
decided to go for a stroll, and 
turned their steps in the direction 
of Gartnavel Asylum. Arrived 
there, they threw stones at Dr 
Yellowlees’ window. 

“ Who’s there?” called the sage. 
“Caird: and Young is with 
him.” 

“Oh!” was the calm response. 
“Which of you has brought the 
other?” ! 

Was it not at the end of that 
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first term, too, that Professor 
Veitch’s closing remarks were re- 
ceived with such boisterous ap- 
plause that the plaster fell in 
Professor Ramsay’s room below? 

“ Ah,” said Professor Ramsay ; 
“the premises don’t seem to be 
strong enough for Veitch’s con- 
clusions.” 


My tendency might have been 
to run too much in a rut; but no 
chum of Ian’s got a chance of 
doing that. I don’t think we 
missed one of Mr Mann’s excellent 
concerts, and many a discussion 
on Berlioz or Wagner took place 
at midnight in the eyrie, while 
the city slept quietly, away down 
below. 

I remember one afternoon we 
were sitting sleepily over our 
books, when suddenly Ian shut his 
mighty tome with a bang. 

*T must have a glimpse of that 
St Luke window,” he said abrupt- 
ly. “Coming?” 

He seized his hat as he spoke, 
and we strode through the busy 
streets without a word till we 
found ourselves in the quiet crypt 
of the cathedral. What a delight 
that St Luke window was to both 
of us! Ian had discovered it, of 
course. He had a sleuth hound’s 
scent for the great and beautiful. 
It used to be an unfailing subject 
of wonder to me how he came to 
know so much about things. We 
stopped for a time to listen to Dr 
Peace’s fine sonorous music as it 
flooded the building, and then, 
with a great détour through the 
slums, we made our way home- 
wards, 

There was silence between us no 
longer. That which happened 
rarely, happened then. The sight 
of all that poverty and sickliness 
and crime made our hearts burn 
within us, and we talked with al- 
most molten eagerness of all we 
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longed to do to save mankind. 
Poor little boy and girl! 

We crossed the park, and looked 
back from the top of the slope. 
The great toiling suffering city 
had fallen into its ordinary per- 
spective,—but the dusky glow of 
the setting sun seemed to raise it 
into the region of our dreams; 
and our ignorant untried hopes and 
longings rose with that cloud of 
smoke from the heart of the weari- 
ness and woe. Poor little boy and 
girl! 

Such moods were rare. As a 
rule we were content to sip the 
sweets of life on a lower level. A 
joke could be wrung from every- 
thing in those good old days, and 
the greatest joke of all was our 
poverty. Our allowance was paid 
monthly. The first week we lived 
as lightheartedly as the lilies of 
the field; when the second or 
third week came on, we began to 
take thought; and the fourth 
week usually found us referring to 
physiological tables of diet “just 
as a matter of scientific interest,” 
and expressing our warm belief in 
the nutritive value of lentils and 
oatmeal. 

I remember on one occasion a 
classmate invited me to spend a 
“week-end” at her home some 
little distance out of town. My 
ticket cost rather more than I 
expected, and I was obliged to 
borrow a few coppers from Ian. 
“And do get me a sandwich,” I 
added, ‘I am so hungry.” 

He surveyed the remaining 
pence that lay in his hand. 

“Will a bun do?” he said 
simply. “If I buy you a sand- 
wich, I can’t afford my car out to 
the University, and I haven’t time 
now to walk.” 

I don’t know what my fellow- 
passengers thought of us—I am 
sure they can’t have guessed the 
joke—but we stood and laughed 
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till the tears ran down our 
cheeks, 

When the first year came to an 
end, I took a situation ‘‘doon the 
watter,” and continued my educa- 
tion by the feeble means of corres- 
pondence classes ; but every Satur- 
day I came up to spend a day or 
two with Ian. Our good land- 
lady made this an inexpensive 
luxury; I took for granted that 
she had become attached to me; 
but it may only have been that 
she disliked darning Ian’s socks 
even more than I did. 

I really think we saw each other 
to more purpose during those brief 
visits than we had ever done be- 
fore. I was always supposed to 
be tired with my week’s exertions, 
so Ian installed me in a corner of 
the stiff horsehair sofa while we 
exchanged our newly acquired 
instalments towards a complete 
philosophy of life,—while he told 
me all the new jokes, and showed 
me the books he had bought or 
borrowed since my last visit. 
Then we went for a walk—unless 
he chanced to be playing football 
—and we wound up the evening 
by another royal “crack,” or some 
form of entertainment. 

On the strength of my salary, 
we now considered ourselves fairly 
well-to-do; so much so that I 
rashly lent fifteen pounds to a 
friend —on excellent security — 
and, before we knew where we 
were, Ian and I were poorer than 
ever. 

For three weeks I was obliged 
to forego my precious weekly 
visits; and our correspondence 
was confined to an impassioned 
appeal on my part for a scrap of 
geological information, wherewith 
to appease the wolfish hunger of 
a pupil with enquiring mind. Oh, 
those pupils with enquiring minds ! 
—‘ but that is another story.” 

Ian apologised afterwards for 
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replying to my query on a post- 
card. It seemed tactless certainly ; 
but he said it was all he could 
afford. He had even given up his 
pipe for the time. 

Two weeks had still to drag 
out their weary length before my 
salary was due. I had forgotten 
that Ian’s bursary was payable in 
the meantime, until one morning I 
received the following intimation 
of the fact,— 


“RELIEF oF LuckNow! Advance 
of General M.” (the University clerk, 
I suppose) “to the aid of the starving 
garrison. 

“Seats taken for Salvini to-morrow 
evening—front row of dress circle. 
Will meet you by 10.15. Postal order 
enclosed for fare.” 


Oh, the halcyon days! 


At the end of three years Ian 
took his B.Sc. with honours, and 
went on to Oambridge. Neither 


Halcyon Days. 
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of us was a very great corres- 
pondent, and you may fancy my 
delight when some friends of his 
invited me up to spend May Week, 


What a fortnight that was! 
Even now as I sit in the evening 
in my dusky High School class- 
room, poring over a mighty pile 
of exercises, I have only to close 
my eyes 

But I must not begin to talk of 
all that now; and, indeed, the 
halcyon days were over when we 
bade farewell to our eyrie at the 
top of a long common stair: the 
halcyon days were those in which 
we bought stamps singly and 
bootlaces by the pair; when we 
looked out on the lights of the 
mighty city away down below, 
and fell asleep alternately over 
the pages of the Areopagitica ; 
when—ach, mein Lieber /—we were 
above it all—alone with the stars! 
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A SOLDIER’S CHRONICLE. 


Peruaprs the last authorities to 
be consulted by one writing a 
military history of the reign of 
Queen Victoria would be the 
clergy; not, of course, because 
of any mistrust in their intelli- 
gence or truthfulness, but because 
they are less qualified to speak 
with accuracy in military matters 
than those who are more nearly 
concerned with the profession of 
arms. If, for example, one de- 
sired precise information about the 
strength of the cavalry depot at 
Canterbury, it would hardly be to 
Archbishop Temple that he would 
apply, nor would he be justified in 
troubling Dr Cameron Lees with 
inquiry about the strength of the 
forces in Scotland. Nevertheless 
it is on the writings of the clergy, 
monks or friars, that one has prin- 
cipally to rely for the facts of a 
period when the history of this 
country was essentially military. 
Barbour, Fordun—or, more accur- 
ately, his continuator Bower—and 
Wyntoun are the chief Scottish 
authorities for the momentous 
War of Independence, and, like 
the English writers, Hemingburgh, 
Trivet, and the nameless Fran- 
ciscan friar of Carlisle, who com- 
piled theinvaluable so-called Chron- 
icle of Lanercost, were all clerics. 
True, it was an age when it 
behoved bishops, especially those 
whose sees lay along the Marches, 
to be as much at home in the camp 
as the chapter-house, and many 
of these are far better remembered 
by the havoc they wrought in other 
people’s flocks than for pastoral 
work in their own. But it was 
not they who wrote the chron- 
icles; their military duties left 
them no time for superfluous quill- 
driving, and the duty was gener- 





ally relegated to some subordinate 
brother in a monastery, who col- 
lected what information he could 
about the movement and strength 
of armies, and the result of battles. 
Hence the ludicrous exaggeration 
of numbers which is so frequent ; 
as when MHemingburgh, canon- 
regular of Guisborough, states 
that in the spring of 1307 Robert 
de Brus was hiding (!) in the hills 
about Glentrool with 10,000 men. 
It is well ascertained now that Bar- 
bour was correct in putting the fol- 
lowing of the King of Scots at that 
critical period no higher than 150 
to 300, to support whom the stores 
of fish and game in that wilder- 
ness must have been taxed to the 
utmost. 

But there was one notable ex- 
ception to the monkish chroniclers 
of the fourteenth century. One 
only, and that not Sir Thomas 
de la More, whose share in the 
authorship of ‘Mors et Vita Ed- 
wardi Secundi’ is known now to 
have been very slight. The one 
author who knew thoroughly what 
he was writing about and the 
scenes he was describing was an 
English knight, Sir Thomas Gray 
of Heton, in Northumberland, who 
was constantly in the field against 
the Scots in the reign of Edward 
III. Having had the misfortune 
to be captured by them early in 
1355, he relieved the tedium of 
two years’ imprisonment in Edin- 
burgh Castle by studying various 
metrical and prose chronicles in 
Latin, French, and English. He 
tells us, in that Norman- French 
which was the habitual speech of 
feudal families both in England 
and Scotland in the fourteenth 
century, that com geris nauoit en le 
hour autre chos afair—* as he had 
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hardly anything else to do at the 
time ”—he conceived the idea of 
making an abbreviated translation 
of the chronicles of Great Britain. 
One night he dreamt that the Sibyl 
appeared to him, accompanied by 
a cordelier friar who supported a 
ladder of five rungs. Mounting 
the steps one by one, the Sibyl 
showed the knight in succession 
the works of Walter of Exeter, 
Gildas, Beda, John of Tynemouth, 
William of Malmesbury, Roger de 
Hoveden, and many others. She 
introduced the cordelier as Thomas 
of Otterburn, whom she commend- 
ed as a sure guide in the labour 
he was about to undertake. The 
five steps of the ladder corre- 
sponded to as many periods which 
Sir Thomas was enjoined to ob- 
serve, four of them being histori- 
cal. The fifth and highest—le 
scinkisme bastouwn—he was warned 
not to attempt, for it embraced 
the future, and he would only get 
into difficulty if he attempted to 
deal with the prophecies of Mer- 
lin, Banister, and Thomas of 
Ercildoune. 

Waking from his dream, the 
captive knight set about his labours 
at once, in the design of dividing 
the work into four books, com- 
prising the periods, and compiled 
from the authors, indicated by the 
four lower rungs of the ladder. He 
gave his manuscript! the title of 
‘ Scalacronica,’ or the ladder chron- 
icle—in allusion, no doubt, to his 
dream ; but inasmuch as this dream 
is only a literary affectation, intro- 
duced as a prologue, such as John 
of Tynemouth prefixed to his ‘ His- 
toria Aurea,’ the real reference was 
to the crest of the Grey family, still 
carried by Earl Grey of Howick 


and Sir Edward Grey, Bart., 
M.P., of Falloden—namely, a scal- 
ing-ladder or, hooked and pointed 
sable. 

Were the ‘Scalacronica’ no more 
thana compilation from the sources, 
most of them well known, men- 
tioned by Gray in his Prologue, 
there would be no excuse for 
detaining the readers of ‘ Maga’ to 
discuss it, although it amplifies 
the brief allusions made by extant 
writers to certain important events, 
What impart to it special interest 
are the original passages intro- 
duced, not only from the personal 
experience of a cultivated layman, 
actively engaged in the events 
described, but from what the author 
had been told by his father, also 
named Sir Thomas Gray, who was 
constantly in the active service of 
Edward I. and Edward II. in the 
Scottish and Continental wars. This 
portion of the ‘ Scalacronica,’ then, 
forms a personal narrative, extend- 
ing over two generations of a 
period—the very heyday of chivalry 
—embracing the establishment of 
Scottish independence. The follow- 
ing may be among the causes why 
so little attention has been paid 
to Gray by recent historians of the 
fourteenth century. The only 
known copy of his work, written 
throughout in Norman French, 
exists in the library of Corpus 
Christi at Cambridge. If this 
is the same manuscript from 
which John Leland made his 
abstract in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, then we have 
to deplore its grievous mutila- 
tion since that time. Had the 
thief been content to abstract some 
of the contents of the first three 
rungs of the ladder, we should 





1 Some doubts have been expressed whether a plain soldier could be found at 
that period capable of writing so much with his own hand. It would be very 
unusual, no doubt ; but even if Gray employed an amanuensis, that would not 


impugn his authorship. 
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have owed him little grudge: un- 
luckily the rascal has purloined 
them from the fourth step, where 
Gray was writing of what was 
passing daily under his watchful 
eyes, and the loss is irreparable. 
The annals of sixteen years, from 
1340 to 1355, have disappeared, 
comprising such interesting events 
as the institution of the Order of 
the Garter by Edward III., the 
campaign of Creci, the siege and 
capture of Calais, the defeat of 
David II. at Neville’s Cross, and 
his long captivity. 

Besides Leland’s abstract, the 
only part of the manuscript which 
has been made public is that begin- 
ning with the Norman Conquest 
down to 1367, when the chronicle 
closes. This was admirably edited 
by Father Joseph Stevenson for 
the Maitland Club, and published 
in 1835; but the missing folios, 
of course, are not included, and 
as only 108 copies were printed, 
‘Scalacronica’ remains accessible 
to very few readers. 

The personal part of the narra- 
tive-—the part, that is to say, 
which deals with events in which 
Thomas Gray, either the father or 
the son, take part—begins with a 
brief but vivid account of the fa- 
mous camisade with which Wallace 
inaugurated his rising in 1297. In 
May of that year the elder Gray 
was at Lanark in the suite of 
King Edward’s Sheriff of Clydes- 
dale. Gray calls him William de 
Hesilrig, but we know from an en- 
quiry held upon his effects in 1304 
that the sheriff's real name was 
Andrew de Livingston.! Prob- 
ably he owned lands called Hazel- 
rig, and the chronicler made a 
slip between the two Williams 
about whom he was writing. 
Wallace made a night attack on 
the town, surprised the garrison, 
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and slew the Sheriff. Gray got his 
head broken, and, lying senseless, 
was stripped to the skin and left 
for dead. Luckily the warmth of 
two houses, blazing one on either 
side of him, kept the life in him 
till dawn, when William de Lundy 
found him, took him to shelter 
and ly fist garir—‘ made him 
recover.” 

Of the battle of Falkirk, where 
the power of Wallace was broken 
in 1298, the accounts have varied 
hugely in respect to the losses of 
the Scots. Walsingham puts the 
number of slain at the prepos- 
terous figure of 60,000, and Hem- 
ingburgh at 50,000. Both of 
these writers were monks, and 
knew nothing except from hearsay ; 
but it is significant of the awful 
scale of that disaster that Gray, 
well accustomed to deal with mili- 
tary figures, says that not less 
than 10,000 Scots perished. 

After the defection of Robert 
de Brus, the national party in 
Scotland regarded John Comyn as 
their chief—gardein et cheuetaine 
de lour querel. The success which 
he obtained at Roslyn over Sir 
John de Segrave—Edward’s lieu- 
tenant in Scotland—in February 
1303, made it necessary for the 
king to undertake another in- 
vasion. Gray accompanied the 
army, and describes how the royal 
household found accommodation 
at Dryburgh Abbey. But Sir 
Hugh de Audley, not content with 
lying in a tent, rode on with Gray 
and sixty men-at-arms to Melrose, 
where they quartered themselves 
upon the abbot. It was a dear 
night’s lodging. The lynx-eyed 
foresters of Ettrick marked where 
their foes had sought harbour— 
aparceyvott lerbigage du dit Hugh 
—stole into the town after night- 
fall, burst open the doors of the 





1 Documents relating to the History of Scotland (Bain), ii. 417. 
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abbey, and slew or made prisoners 
the whole party within. Sir 
Thomas Gray was in a house out- 
side the gate, which he held in 
hopes of a rescue till it began to 
burn over his head, when he and 
his men were made prisoners also. 
His ransom must have been 
promptly paid, for he reappears at 
the siege of Stirling in the follow- 
ing spring of 1304. Comyn and 
his friends had made submission 
at Strathord in February, and 
Bruce was in the south, looking 
after the succession to his English 
estates,—finding, however, plenty 
of time to devote to King Ed- 
ward’s service, forwarding engines 
and munitions of war by sea for 
the campaign in Scotland. Daunt- 
less Sir William Oliphant — vn 
jouen bacheler Descoce—disdained, 
says Gray, to be bound by the 
conditions submitted to by Comyn, 
but claimed to hold authority from 
the Lion (se clamoit a tenir du 
Lioun), a somewhat obscure allu- 
sion, wherein the lion seems to be 
used figuratively to denote the 
Scottish cause. 

Oliphant armed and provisioned 
his castle, and prepared to defy all 
the power of the mighty Edward. 
Wallace, almost the only other 
commander still resisting the Eng- 
lish king, was at large in the Len- 
nox, with a heavy price on his 
head. Oliphant was practically 
single-handed in his splendid en- 
terprise. The siege began. Gray 
was in the retinue of Sir Henry 
de Beaumont, and his son describes 
an exciting scene which took place 
during an assault on the barriers. 
Among the engines of defence were 
some which flung grapnels (tenaz/s) 
among the assailants, The hooks 
of one of these grapnels fastened 
on De Beaumont, who was being 
drawn rapidly over the wall, when 
Gray dashed forward and relieved 
his chief. Immediately after, Gray 
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was struck in the face by a quarrel 
from a heavy crossbow, which in- 
flicted such a frightful wound that 
his comrades bore him out of the 
fray, believing him to be dead, 
A parade was formed for hig 
burial, when somebody noticed a 
movement in the supposed corpse, 
He revived, and eventually re- 
covered (i1 comensa a@ mouoir et 
regardir et garry apres). 

One is tempted to dwell on the 
incidents of this siege, they are so 
picturesquely described, and con- 
vey such an excellent picture of 
Edward I., than whom nobody 
more thoroughly enjoyed life in 
the trenches, or was more eagerly 
alive to the importance of having 
the very latest inventions in 
military science. He was so full 
of energy and fire that he was im- 
patient of those who were more 
leisurely. Just as he was setting 
out for Stirling, on March 4, he 
wrote a stinging letter to the Earl 
of March, reproaching him for 
want of energy in the pursuit of 
Wallace. ‘ We cannot conceive,” 
he said, “why you are so slow, 
unless it be to fulfil the proverb— 


‘Quant la guerre fu finee,] 
Si trest Audegier sespee.’ 


(When the war was over, then 
Audegier drew his sword.)” Who, 
by the bye, was Audegier, and 
what is the allusion ? 

It was natural enough that 
Edward should urge on his gen- 
erals the importance of securing 
Wallace, though a letter written 
by him the following day is not 
such agreeable reading for Scots- 
men. It is addressed to Robert 
de Brus, Earl of Carrick, begging 
him earnestly, “as the cloak is 
well made, so also to make the 
hood.” The meaning of this is 
shown by the context to be that 
it was good to have quelled the 
rising of Comyn, De Soulis, Fraser, 
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and James the Steward; but the 
business would not be complete 
till Wallace should be taken also. 
Researches during recent years by 
Messrs Bain, Stevenson, and others 
have brought to light an immense 
number of original letters and 
papers of this period, and one can- 
not but reflect to what excellent 
use Lord Hailes would have put 
this material in compiling his 
Annals, and how he would have 
rejoiced in the light therein re- 
flected upon persons and events. 

Very full details have thus been 
exhumed of the siege of Stirling, 
and the volumes of ‘ Historical 
Documents’ prepared from these 
papers and printed by direction of 
Parliament ought to be read side 
by side with Sir Thomas Gray’s 
narrative. Edward set to work 
in earnest as soon as he had dis- 
solved his mid-Lent Parliament at 
St Andrews. He wrote to the 
Prince of Wales, directing him to 
obtain material for his siege-engines 
by stripping the lead from all the 
church roofs between Perth and 
Dunblane, being careful to leave a 
covering over the altars. All this 
material, be it noted, was scrupu- 
lously paid for at a subsequent 
date. The siege-engines, thirteen 
of them, were thoroughly up to 
date in the latest improvements. 
Each bore a distinctive name, re- 
gistered as precisely as that of a 
battleship—the Lincoln and the 
Segrave, the Robinet and the 
Kingston, the Vicar and the Par- 
son, the Berefrey, the Linlithgow, 
the Bothwell, the Prince, the 
Gloucester, the Dovedale, and the 
Tout-le-monde, besides a mighty 
“war-wolf,” the like of which had 
never been seen. 

Aloft, on their precipitous rock, 
William de Oliphant and his stout 
garrison looked down on _ the 
gathering storm. They could see 
the masons busy constructing an 
VOL. CLXI.—NO, DCCCCLXXV. 
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oriel window in a house in the 
town, whence the queen and her 
ladies might view the progress of 
the siege. For nineteen weeks 
the fortress resisted the thundering 
missiles and streams of wild-fire ; 
then, when all their provender was 
gone, Oliphant surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. But Edward was not 
quite satisfied. He sent word to 
the garrison to get into shelter till 
he tried a shot with his war-wolf 
(tauntz il eit ferrw ove le Lup de 
guerre). 

How clearly the scene rises be- 
fore one! The eager king, in- 
tensely interested in the effect of 
the new machine, explaining its 
merits to the ladies in the oriel ; 
the groups of knights, profes- 
sionally critical; the straining 
ropes and creaking wheels; the 
stout men of Lincoln sweating 
under the July sun as they poised 
the mighty missile ; then—silence ! 
a sharp word of command, the 
trigger is released, the wheels fly 
round, the rock goes hurtling 
through the air, and plunges with 
a crash against the much-dinted 
walls. Then what a buzz of com- 
ment and criticism, to be hushed 
in turn as the order is given for 
the garrison to come forth, Oli- 
phant being the last to leave the 
gates. They were brought before 
the queen, half-starved and in 
their rags, then shipped off to 
various prisons in England, after 
which, says Gray, the king held a 
grand tournament before breaking 
up his camp. 

Among the prisoners taken in 
Stirling was one Ralf de Halibur- 
ton. A line is drawn through his 
name in the list, apparently show- 
ing that he had been released, and 
it is not unreasonable to identify 
him with “le vallet qui espia Will 
de Waleys,” and received a reward 
of 40 merks, It is known from a 
paper in the Arundel collection 
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that Wallace was arrested in the 
house of one Rawe Raa, in Glas- 
gow; and this Rawe or Ralf may 
have obtained his liberty on con- 
dition of betraying Wallace. The 
obloquy of this deed has usually 
been attached to Sir John de 
Menteith ; but that knight was 
Edward’s Sheriff of Dunbarton, 
and would be doing no more than 
his duty in receiving Wallace when 
brought to him for imprisonment. 
The next point in the ‘Scala- 
cronica’ which throws an original 
light on historical events is an 
account of the circumstances of 
the murder of John Comyn by 
Robert de Brus. The statements 
of historians are so various and 
irreconcilable on this subject that 
it would be hardly worth while 
to add another, even under the 
hand of a contemporary, but for 
the curious fact that all Bruce’s 
biographers have overlooked or 
intentionally suppressed the story 
told by Gray. It is distinctly un- 
favourable to Bruce, which tells 
all the more seriously against him, 
because Gray generally writes in a 
remarkably impartial way, taking, 
as a man of the world, a broad 
view of characters and actions. 
Writing in his prison in Edin- 
burgh in 1355, forty-nine years 
after an event of which he must 
have heard his father’s account, 
Gray states that on the fatal 10th 
of February Robert de Brus sent 
his two brothers, Thomas and 
Neil, from Lochmaben to Dal- 
swinton, the residence of John 
Comyn, to invite him to an inter- 
view in the church of the Minorite 
Friars at Dumfries. They were 
instructed to ride with Comyn, 
attack and kill him on the way. 
Comyn, however, received them so 
kindly and showed so much readi- 
ness to ride with them and meet 
their brother, that Thomas and 
Neil thought shame of their trea- 


son, and brought Comyn safely to 
Dumfries, where their brother 
Robert was waiting for them. 

“Sir,” they said to their future 
king, “he gave us such a hand- 
some reception and such large 
gifts, and won so upon us by his 
open countenance, that we could 
not bring ourselves to hurt him.” 

“Indeed,” replied Robert ; “you 
are mighty particular. Let me 
meet him.” (Voir, bien estez lectous, 
lessez mot conventr. ) 

Then Bruce led Comyn before 
the altar, and Gray gives a lengthy 
report of the interview, which, as 
it is impossible that the substance 
could be known to any but the 
two principals, who, it is supposed, 
had drawn apart, is not worth 
repeating afresh. He mentions, 
however, that Sir Robert Comyn, 
immediately on his nephew falling 
wounded, struck Bruce with his 
sword, which glanced from his 
armour, and incontinently Sir 
Robert was cut down. The ampli- 
tude of detail which Gray has put 
into this incident is in marked 
contrast to the brevity of his 
style in dealing with some of the 
most important transactions. 

There was plenty of work for 
the elder Gray in the long war- 
fare brought about by Bruce’s re- 
volt, and it may be gathered from 
the public records how constantly 
he was employed on the Borders 
during these years. But his son 
has nothing to tell of his father’s 
adventures till the spring of 1308. 
The greatest of the Plantagenets 
had passed away before then, and 
men had cause already to realise 
how little of his powerful spirit 
had descended on Edward of Car- 
narvon. Sir Thomas Gray was 
returning from the coronation of 
Edward IT. to the castle of Cupar, 
in Fife, of which he was governor, 
when a countryman warned him 
that Sir Walter de Bickerton— 
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chiualer Descoce, genherdaunt estoit 
a Robert de Bruys—was lying in 
ambush for him with four hundred 
men, about half a league farther 
on. Gray’s party contained only 
six-and-twenty men-at-arms. To 
these he explained the situation, 
and with one voice they declared 
they would force the ambuscade. 
The grooms and valets were di- 
rected to fall behind; a standard 
was given to them, with instruc- 
tions that they were on no account 
to show themselves till their 
masters were engaged with the 
enemy. The clump of spears 
moved on, and, as they had been 
warned, were fiercely attacked by 
De Bickerton’s men. Gray was 
ready for them; down went the 
lances into rest, and the men-at- 
arms charged clean through the 
opposing force; wheeled, charged 
back, and again a third time. De 
Bickerton’s men had not bargained 
for this: they had reckoned on 
making an easy prey of such a 
small party. Just then the party 
of lads and grooms rode into view, 
the standard gaily fluttering above 
them. The Scots beat a retreat, 
and, getting into bad ground, left 
nine score horses in a bog, which 
Gray extricated at leisure, and 
took home to his stables at 
Cupar. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
episode in the elder Gray’s ad- 
ventures related by his son was 
his experience at Bannockburn. 
It is historically important, too, 
though it has received but little 
serious attention, and affords an 
insight into some of the circum- 
stances of that great battle which 
have hitherto remained most ob- 
scure. For instance, it has gene- 
rally been assumed by historians 
that, in the skirmish on the day 
before the battle—the Quatre 
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Bras of Bannockburn—Moray was 
in command of a body of horse. 
It could not be explained other- 
wise how he was able to intercept 
or overtake the cavalry of De 
Clifford and De Beaumont in their 
attempt to reach Stirling Castle, 
after they had got round the left 
flank of the Scottish position. On 
the other hand, nobody could say 
how Moray obtained cavalry for 
the purpose, as it is known that 
the only mounted troops in the 
Scottish army were the 500 lances 
under Sir Robert de Keith. The 
difficulty is clearly explained in 
‘ Scalacronica,’ 

According to Gray, it was the 
original intention of Edward II., 
in advancing from Stirling, to 
attack the Scots in their position 
on the Bannock Burn on Sunday, 
June 23. It is not quite clear 
whether Gloucester, in pressing 
forward with the vanguard of 
heavy cavalry, was aware that the 
main body had received orders to 
halt on the rising ground about 
Plean. At all events he held 
on his way—lJles ioenes gentz 
me aresterent my tindrent lour 
chemyns—and the famous single- 
handed encounter took place be- 
tween King Robert and Sir Henry 
de Bohun, or, as Gray avers, Piers 
de Montfort. Meanwhile De 
Clifford and De Beaumont had 
been detached by Gloucester to 
make their way with 300 horse! 
round the east flank of the Scots, 
past the hamlet of St Ninians, 
and effect communication with the 
garrison of Stirling. King Robert 
had foreseen this, and specially 
charged his nephew, Randolph 
Moray, to prevent any such move- 
ment. Now, Moray commanded 
the central of the three divisions 
of the Scottish line, and from his 
position commanded but an im- 





.} Barbour says 800, but Gray is sure to be right in this instance. 
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perfect view of the low ground on 
his left. It was the king who 
first detected the English horse 
passing along the edge of the 
carse, and the first intimation 
Moray got of what was taking 
place was a stinging reproach from 
his uncle, that “he had let a rose 
fall from his chaplet.” 

Had Moray possessed command 
of cavalry in his division, no doubt 
he would have sent or led them 
along the higher ground to inter- 
cept the English party riding round 
it. Having only infantry, he set 
out for the same purpose, and 
effected it, but only by reason of 
what is described by Gray. Mark 
this, that although Sir Thomas 
Gray, the chronicler, was not on 
the ground, his father, Sir Thomas 
Gray, was actually riding with De 
Clifford and De Beaumont. The 
younger Gray, therefore, had per- 
haps better information of the 
course of events than any other 
writer. He states that Moray 
issist du boys od sa batail—“ came 
out of the wood with his array ”— 
and that as soon as De Beaumont 
saw this, he cried, Retreyoms nous 
un poys, lessex lex uenir, donex lex 
chaumps /—that is, ‘ Hold hard a 
little; let them come on; give 
them room!” On which Sir Thomas 
Gray said he was afraid the Scots 
were too strong for them. 

‘Look you!” retorted De Beau- 
mont, “if you are afraid, away 
with you!” ( fuez /) 

‘‘ Sir,” answered Gray, “ it is not 
for fear that I shall fly to-day.” 
(Sire, pur poour ne fueray teo 
huy.) 

With these words he ranged up 
between De Beaumont and Sir 
William d’Eyncourt, and the word 
was given to charge. The Scots 





were formed “ en schiltrome ”—the 
solid column which could be con- 
verted in a moment into a square, 
or, more correctly, a rounded oval, 
by halting, facing the rear com- 
panies about, and wheeling the cen- 
tral ones outwards by sections, 
Wallace had learnt this drill from 
the Flemings, who, as Gray reminds 
us, thus defeated the pride of 
French chivalry at Courtray, 
thereby first proving how infantry 
in this formation could withstand 
the shock of heavy cavalry. The 
two outer ranks knelt, with their 
long pikes held obliquely, the butts 
firmly planted in the ground, Be- 
hind them their comrades levelled 
their pikes, and against this hedge 
of steel the English horsemen 
dashed in vain. D’Eyncourt was 
killed at the first onset; Gray’s 
horse fell under him, and he was 
taken prisoner; vain were the 
furious efforts of the men-at-arms 
to stir the solid schiltrome. Half 
the horses were disembowelled by 
the cruel pikes ; the proud knights 
had to own themselves beaten. In 
full view of the garrison of Stir- 
ling they drew off, leaving many 
men dead or prisoners, and thus 
Moray’s honour was retrieved, the 
fallen rose restored to his chaplet.! 

It is no part of my purpose to 
retrace in this place the story of 
Bannockburn ; but there is one 
statement made by Gray which 
has never yet received the atten- 
tion which seems to be due to it, 
especially as it took place within 
the Scottish camp, where his father 
remained a prisoner. He says that 
King Robert and his generals were 
of opinion that the events of Sun- 
day had redeemed sufficiently the 
pledge given the previous year by 
Edward de Bruce to the English 


1 I have paid two visits to the battlefield during this year since reading 
Gray’s narrative, which is the only one consistent with the nature of the ground 


and the position of the Scots. 
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knight, Sir Philip de Mowbray. 
They had met King Edward in 
the open field ; the King of Scots 
had, with his own hand, slain the 
champion sent out by Gloucester ; 
Moray had scattered the picked 
horsemen of De Clifford and De 
Beaumont, two of Edward’s most 
famous commanders ; it were folly 
to tempt fortune by waiting to 
encounter tremendous odds on the 
morrow. Orders had actually been 
issued for a midnight parade of 
the whole Scottish army, in order 
to march off into the wild country 
of the Lennox, when Sir Alexander 
de Seton, a knight in the English 
service, rode into the Scottish 
lines and demanded to be taken 
before the king. 

“Sire,” he said, ‘this is of all 
moments that which you should 
seize if you think of ever recover- 
ing Scotland. The English have 
lost all heart, and dread a sudden 
assault. I declare to you, on pain 
of being drawn and hanged, that if 
you give them battle on the mor- 
row, you will win an easy victory.” 

On hearing this, affirms Sir 
Thomas Gray, the king changed 
his plans, with the tremendous 
result of which all the world 
knows. 

The chronicler passes some 
melancholy reflections on the indo- 
lence (peresce) with which Edward 
IT. allowed the fruits of his father’s 
conquest to slip from his hands, 
and left his brave Borderers to 
defend their own lands. But he 
tells some stirring tales of chival- 
rous exploits performed by his 
own father and others during 
these years of discouragement. 
The following is too good to be 
allowed to perish. 

About two years after Bannock- 
burn a great banquet took place 
m a certain castle of the county 
of Nichol (le cownte de Nichol). 
I am unable to fix the precise 
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locality of this county, but it 
seems to have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northampton. Among 
the lords and ladies at table was 
one Sir William Marmion, a knight 
of Lincolnshire, to whom was 
brought a helmet with a gold crest, 
a present from his lady-love. With 
the helmet came a letter from the 
lady, bidding Marmion go to the 
most perilous part of Britain, and 
there make her gift famous (qil feist 
cel healme estre conuz). Straight- 
way a discussion arose what place 
answered best to that description, 
and with one consent the whole 
company decided that there was 
none to be compared with Norham 
Castle for chance of adventure. 
Thither, accordingly, hied Sir 
Marmion, and was sympathetically 
received by Sir Thomas Gray the 
elder, constable of that castle. 

Marmion had not long to wait. 
Just as he was sitting down to 
dinner at noon of the fourth day 
after his arrival, Sir Alexander de 
Moubray and some of the hardiest 
knights of the Border (od le plus 
apert cheualery de la marche 
Descoce) appeared under the walls 
with 160 men-at-arms. The con- 
stable was posting his men for 
defence, when he perceived Mar- 
mion straddling across the court- 
yard in full armour, the sun flash- 
ing on his gold helmet — tout 
relusaunt dor et dargent. 

“Ho! sir knight,” cried Sir 
Thomas, “you have come here 
to make that helmet famous. 
Deeds of chivalry should be done 
on horseback when that is pos- 
sible. Send for your horse; see! 
there is the foe ; mount and spur 
in amongst them. I renounce 


my God if I do not rescue your 
body alive or dead, unless I perish 
myself.” 

The knight had no choice but 
to obey: he mounted his war- 
horse (vn bel destreir), the castle 
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gate swung back, the portcullis 
was raised, the drawbridge lowered, 
and out thundered Marmion, lance 
in rest, plunging straight into the 
enemy’s squadron. He was un- 
horsed at once and fell, badly 
wounded ; but the old constable 
was as good as his word. He led 
out the garrison on foot, who 
made wild work with their spears, 
driving them into the bowels of 
the horses. Many of the dis- 
mounted Scots were slain: the 
rest fled pell-mell. Then the 
women of the castle led out their 
horses to Gray’s men, who mounted 
briskly, and pursued the flying 
Scots as far as the outskirts of 
Berwick, killing many of them 
and making prize of fifty valuable 
horses (chewalx de pris), Of 
Marmion we hear no more, save 
that the Scots had made _ ship- 
wreck of his features (ly naufrerent 
hu visage), which it is to be hoped 
did not prevent his lady-love re- 
warding him as he deserved. 
Such skirmishes were of con- 
stant occurrence during the eleven 
years for which the elder Gray 
held Norham against the Scots, 
and maintz beaux faitz darmys by 
him and his men are recorded in 
the chronicle. Twice during that 
time he endured a regular siege— 
once for a whole year, and again 
for seven months, The Lords 
Percy and Neville twice managed 
to convey supplies to him, or he 
must have capitulated from famine. 
All the other English strongholds 
on the Eastern March had fallen 
into Scottish hands except Alnwick 
and Bamborough. Norham itself 
was very nearly taken once, during 
Gray’s absence in the south. One 
of the garrison traitorously ad- 
mitted the enemy to the outer 
baillery, which they held for three 
days. The garrison defended the 
keep, which the Scots endeavoured 
to undermine, but the approach of 


Gray on his return caused them to 
take flight, after they had wrecked 
and burnt the outer defences, 

The first action in which we 
have certain information of the 
chronicler himself taking part igs 
that of Neville’s Cross, October 17, 
1346. Edward III. wrote after- 
wards to thank him for his ser- 
vices in this battle, wherein, with 
his own hand, he captured David 
Graham and John de Haliburton, 
It would have been most interest- 
ing to read the account of this 
decisive battle from the hand of 
an eye-witness ; but unhappily the 
pages of the original which con- 
tained it are among those which 
have disappeared. So, also, has 
that part of the manuscript which 
describes his own capture in 1355, 
before Norham Castle, in which 
he had succeeded his father as 
constable. Leland gives it, how- 
ever, in his abstract, though with 
tantalising brevity, as follows :— 


“Patrik erle of Marche, that was 
patisid with Garaunceris the baron 
of Fraunce, King John of Fraunce 
agent ther, wold not consent to this 
trews [arranged between Percy and 
Douglas], and so with other cam yn 
roode to the castel of Norham, and 
imbuschid themself apon the Scottische 
side of Twede, sending over a banaret 
with his baner, and 400 men to forage, 
and so gathering prayes drove them 
by the castelle. Thomas Gray (cone- 
stable of Norham, sunne to Thomas 
Gray that had been 3 tymes besegid 
by the Scottes in Norham castel yn 
king Edwarde the secunde dayes) 
seing the communes of England thus 
robbid, issuid out of Norham with 
few mo the [more than] 50 menne of 
the garnison, and a few of the com- 
munes, and, not knowing of Patrikes 
band be hynd, wer by covyn beset both 
before and behind with the Scottes. 
Yet for al that Gray with his men 
lightting apon foote set apon them 
with a wonderful corage, and killid 
mo of them than they did of theng- 
lisch men. Yet wer there vi. Scottes 
yn numbre to one Englisch man, and 
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cam so sore on the communes of Eng- 
land that they began to fly, and then 
was Thomas Gray taken prisoner.” 


This summary agrees with the 
accounts of the same skirmish 
given by Wyntoun and Bower, 
though Wyntoun says that Gray 
had with him fourscore men-at- 
arms, besides archers. He also 
errs in calling Sir Thomas’s son, 
who was taken prisoner also, 
William. Like his father and 
grandfather, he, too, bore the 
name of Thomas. The Scottish 
“banaret” in command of the 
victors was Sir William Ramsay 
of Dalwolsey, whom David II. 
afterwards created Earl of Fife. 
Gray does not disdain to repeat 
the gossip of the day, to the effect 
that Ramsay owed his advance- 
ment to the charms of his wife, 
the King acting moult par en- 
chesoun de sa femme gil amast 
paramurs, com len disoit. He tells, 
also, the sorrowful story of Kath- 
erine de Mortimer—vn damoisel de 
Loundres—to whom the impres- 
sionable king had lost his heart 
during his captivity. In 1360, 
the Queen of Scotland being at the 
court of her brother Edward ITI, 
David had the bad taste to take 
Miss Mortimer with him on a tour 
through his kingdom—cheuaucha 
toutdiz enuyroun oue ly—to the 
grievous offence of sundry of his 
lords. These hired a rascal called 
Richard de Hulle, who obtained 
an interview with Katherine as 
she was riding with the king near 
Melrose. On a pretext of pressing 
business, he detained her till the 
king had ridden forward a space, 
then plunged a knife into her 
breast, galloped off, and, being 
well mounted, escaped. The king, 
hearing Katherine’s cry, rode back, 
and found her expiring. 

The chronicle closes with the 
second marriage of David to Mar- 
garet de Logie in 1367—an ill- 
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starred match. Gray says she had 
been four times married already, 
besides having lived with the king 
as his mistress, and the very last 
sentence he penned was the sage 
reflection — cest matrimoigne fust 
Sait soulement per force damours, ge 
toutz vernt. 

Reference has been made al- 
most exclusively to those passages 
in ‘Scalacronica’ which relate to 
the Scottish wars; but those who 
love to read of deeds of chivalry 
will find plenty of description of 
those enacted in the French cam- 
paigns of the English kings. In- 
asmuch, however, as the author 
does not seem to have served 
abroad, his narrative of foreign 
warfare lacks the great value of 
personal testimony. That which 
he witnessed himself, he tells with 
soldierlike brevity and straight- 
forwardness, bringing out with 
painful vividness the cruelty pecu- 
liar to feudal warfare. 

This did not consist, for the 
most part, of horrors wreaked 
upon women and children, as 
was common in later centuries. 
In the whole of the Scottish 
wars of the three Edwards, the 
only instances of that kind of 
butchery occurred during the sack 
of Berwick by Edward I. in the 
spring of 1296, and the simultan- 
eous barbarities, including the 
massacre of 200 schoolboys, en- 
acted by Balliol and Buchan at 
Hexham and Corbridge. Neither 
was the War of Independence spe- 
cially hard upon the commonalty, 
because of their indifference to its 
object. One may see, indeed, in 
the course of Gray’s narrative, 
how general was this indifference 
in the beginning of the long 
dispute between England and 
Scotland. The bulk of the popu- 
lation in both countries was 


Anglo-Saxon; it was a matter 
of precious little concern to them 
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which set of foreign lords obtained 
dominion over them—the Normans 
who, from the days of David LI., 
had been swarming over Scotland 
and called themselves Scots, or 
the other Normans who had 
swarmed over England and called 
themselves English, or, again, that 
not inconsiderable number of Nor- 
mans, including both Bruces and 
Balliols, who owned lands in both 
countries, and acted alternately 
as English or Scots, as suited best 
their private interests. The in- 
spiring influence of Robert de 
Brus, when at last he took up the 
cause of Scottish independence, 
undoubtedly did give a truly na- 
tional character to the struggle ; 
but to the ordinary English archer 
or spearman, enlisted in Hamp- 
shire or Warwickshire, it must al- 
ways have been a matter of pro- 
found indifference whether he was 
told off for service in Gascony or 
in Galloway. This must always 
be the case when the people be- 
come involved in quarrels exclus- 
ively interesting to persons of 
quality. In this respect, there- 
fore, the Scottish wars of England 
were no worse than the French or 
the Flemish, But the truly odious 
feature of chivalrous fighting was 
the unequal regard paid to the 
lives of knights and “ communes.” 
Bishops, barons, knights, esquires 
—all who could be expected to 
raise ransom for their liberty— 
rode into the field with charmed 
lives. Nobody wanted to kill 
them ; the object of the enemy was 
to capture them, and so win a lot 
of money. It was only in disas- 
ters of* exceptional magnitude, 
such as Bannockburn on the one 
hand or Flodden on the other, 
that large numbers of eminent 
persons lost their lives. But com- 
mon soldiers were merely pawns : 
as prisoners they were costly to 
keep, and it was far better to slay 


as many as possible outright in the 
field, rather than have to cut their 
throats afterwards, as was done in 
the famous “ Douglas larder.” 

It was the same in respect to 
damage done to private property, 
A landlord’s estates might be 
wrecked ; his tenants, having lost 
stock, crop, gear, and “insight,” 
might all be bankrupt and unable 
to pay a penny of rent. But let 
the knight have a turn of luck in 
the field — Jet him capture one 
wealthy prisoner or more, it was 
enough to fill his coffers and fit him 
out for the next campaign. The 
common soldier might be as valiant 
as you please, he had not nearly as 
good a chance of making a good 
prize, owing to the law of chivalry, 
which permitted a knight when 
overpowered to name the person to 
whom he yielded. It was reckoned 
dishonourable to surrender to one 
less than an equal, and as_ these 
Norman nobles were closely related 
to each other in blood, they often 
managed to keep the money “in 
the family” by naming some cousin 
as their captor. 

Gunpowder, which, when it was 
first used, seemed likely to make 
war even more horrible than before, 
was really a merciful invention. It 
put knight and churl on a level 
footing, for it was soon found that 
a bullet was as likely to find its 
billet in the carcass of the one as 
of the other. 

Some of the admirers of that 
fine soldier Edward de Brus may 
have felt some chagrin at the 
account preserved of his death on 
the fatal field of Dundalk in 1318. 
Barbour says that on the morning 
of the battle Edward exchanged 
armour with one Gib Harper; that 
Gib was slain, and the-conquerors, 
misled by the armour, believed him 
to be the King of Ireland, cut off 
his head, and sent it to King 
Edward. Now, for an officer of 
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high rank in the present day to 
exchange uniforms with a private 
soldier would be to avoid danger at 
the expense of the private, but, 
owing to the effects of the ransom 
system, Edward was doing pre- 
cisely the reverse: he was incur- 
ring greater risk of his life by 
disguising himself as one of lower 
degree. 

Of side-lights on individual 
characters there is abundance in 
‘ Scalacronica.’ The estimate 
formed by Gray of that unhappy 
prince Edward II. deals very 
gently with a tarnished memory :— 


“He was sensible, gentle, and ami- 
able in conversation, but maladroit 
(mesoeurous) in action. He was skil- 
ful in what he performed with his 
own hand. He was very sociable 
among his intimates, but solemn to- 
wards strangers, and far too much 
addicted to the society of one person 
at a time.” 


Sir Thomas Gray died in 1369, 
two years after the date at which 
his chronicle closes, being at the 
time one of the English wardens 
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of the East Marches, and constable 
of his beloved Norham Castle. 

It is greatly to be desired that 
some one with adequate leisure, 
and with the turn for archaic 
language, should undertake a trans- 
lation of that part of ‘Scalacronica’ 
which was printed for the Mait- 
land Club, carefully collating it 
with the original manuscript at 
Cambridge. It would prove a 
useful work for students of history, 
and would furnish, besides, a de- 
lightful picture of social and mili- 
tary life not less vivid than 
Froissart’s, and with the advan- 
tage of having been drawn by an 
observant soldier. Further, were 
the volume to be adorned with the 
shields of all the knights men- 
tioned, printed in gold and colours, 
as in Mr Wright’s edition of the 
‘Roll of COaerlaverock,’ what a 
splendid record of chivalry we 
should have! Such records, alas! 


run to a great deal of money, and 
we are not allowed now to raise 
the necessary funds by holding 
wealthy gentlemen to ransom. 
Herbert MAxweEtt. 
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CHAPTER XII.—IN 


Surety as the world of night 
goes round, with clusters of stars 
thronging after one another, and 
loose wafts of vapour ever ready to 
flout them, and the spirit of dreams 
flitting over us, without any guid- 
ance of mind or matter, so surely 
will the dawn of our own little 
days bring new things to us, which 
we cannot understand in the clear- 
est light of our wits beneath the 
sun. And of this I must give an 
instance now, sorry as I am to 
do it. 

My sister Grace (the very sweet- 
est girl, always excepting one of 
course, that ever tied a hat-string), 
what did she do but take a little 
touch of Cupid, without knowing 
anything about it? She denied it 
strongly, and hotly even; as a 
Swiss hotel-keeper abjures scarlet 
fever. But I insisted the more upon 
it; because it was quite picturesque 
to see Grace Cranleigh in a passion, 
I found it worth while to go as 
near the brink of a downright lie 
as a truthful man can step, without 
falling over, in order to rouse and 
work up this dear girl, till she 
actually longed to stamp her feet. 
There was a vivid element—the 
father calls it gold, and the brother 
calls it-carrots—in her most abund- 
ant locks ; and if you could only hit 
upon a gentle strain of chaff, which 
must have a little grain left in it, 
and pour it upon her with due 
gravity, she became a charming 
sight to a philosopher. 

Her affection was so deep, and 
her character so placid, that a sharp 
word or two, or a knowing little 
sneer, produced nothing better than 
a look of wonder, or sometimes a 
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smile that abased them. She made 
no pretence to any varied know- 
ledge, or power to settle moot 
questions—though she would have 
known where Daghestan was—and 
as for contradiction, her tongue was 
never made for it, though her mind 
must have whispered to her often 
enough that brother George’s words 
outran his wits. In spite of all 
this, it was possible to put her in a 
very noble passion, when one had 
the time to spare. And it certainly 
was worth while for the beauty of 
the sight, as well as for increase 
of perception concerning the turns 
of the feminine mind. The first 
sign of success for the most part 
was a deepening of the delicate and 
limpid tint that flitted on the soft 
curves of cheek; and then if one 
went on with calm aggravation, that 
terrible portent, lightning in the 
blue sky of the eyes, and a seam 
(as of the finest needlework of an 
angel who hems her own handker- 
chief) just perceptible and no more, 
in the white simplicity of forehead. 
And after that (if you had the heart 
to go on), no tears, none of that 
opening of the dikes, which the 
Low Country quenches an invasion 
with, but a genuine burst of right- 
eous wrath—queenly figure, and all 
that sort of thing, such as Britan- 
nia alone can achieve, when un- 
feeling nations have poked fun at 
her too long. 

Filled with a spirit of discontent, 
and a longing to know how girls 
behave when they are beginning to 
think about somebody—for Dariel 
must be a girl, as well as an Arch- 
female-Angel—I contrived to fetch 
Grace to a prime state of wrath, the 
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very first morning after her return 
from London, And I assure you 
that I learned a lot of things by 
that, which served me a good turn 
in my own case. A woman might 
call this a selfish proceeding. But 
what is love, except self flown sky- 
ward, and asking its way through 
the Alphabet of Heaven ? 

“This is a nice trick of yours,” I 
said, with a careless air and an 
elderly smile; “to go waltzing 
about in hot weather with young 
Farls, as if you thought nothing of 
your brother hard at work.” 

“T have not the least idea what 
you mean, brother George. I am 
thinking of you, George, wherever 
I may be. I never see anybody to 
compare with you.” 

“Thousands of much etter fel- 
lows everywhere.” True enough 
that was, although I did not mean 
it. ‘‘ Brilliant young men in gor- 
geous apparel. I am not fit to hold 
a candle for them.” 

“Then hold it for yourself, 
George, as you have the right to 
do. And for all of us as well. 
For if ever there was an industrious, 
simple, unselfish fellow x 

“T never like to hear about that, 
as you know. The little I can do 
is altogether useless. I only want 
to hear about the romantic young 
Earls.” 

“Young Earls!” exclaimed 
Grace, with an innocence so pure 
that it required a little mantle on 
her cheeks ; ‘‘I fear that you have 
not been looked after properly, 
while I have been away, dear 
George; or else you have over- 
exerted yourself. Coming home 
also so late at night, several times, 
they tell me! Continuing your 
labours for our benefit, nobody 
seems to know exactly where! 
Such frightful work makes you 
quite red in the face.” 

If that were true, all that I can 
say is, that the idea of being 
brought to book by a young girl 





like this, was enough to annoy the 
most superior brother. But to let 
her see that, was beneath me. 

“T have thriven very tidily, 
while you have been away. My 
buttons never come off, when I sew 
them on myself. But you know 
well enough what I mean about 
young Earls, and for you to pre- 
varicate is quite a new thing. 
What I mean is about that young 
milksop of a fellow, who writes 
verses, makes sonnets, stuff he calls 
poems—fytte 1, and fytte 2, enough 
to give you fifty fits. Lord Honey 
—something. What the deuce is 
his name?” 

*‘Tf you mean the Earl of Mella- 
dew, the only thing I regret, dear 
George, is that you have not a 
particle of his fine imagination. 
Not that you need write poems, 
George; that of course would be 
wholly beyond you; but that the 
gift of those higher faculties, those 
sensitive feelings, if that is the 
right name, makes a man so much 
larger in his views, so very superior 
to all strong language, so capable of 
perceiving that the universe does 
not consist of men alone.” 

‘Sensitive feelings! I should 
rather think so. He has got them, 
and no mistake, my dear girl. Why 
the year we licked Eton at Lord’s, 
I happened just to graze him on the 
funny-bone with a mere lob, noth- 
ing of a whack at all for a decent 
fellow; and what did he do but 
throw down his bat, and roll about 
as if he was murdered? What 
could ever be the good of such a 
Molly-coddle ?” 

“Tt comes to this then. Because 
you hurt him sadly when he was a 
boy, you are inclined to look down 
upon him for life. Nice masculine 
logic! And you nearly broke his 
arm, I daresay.” 

“ Scarcely took the bark off. But 
I'll break something else, if I catch 
him piping love-ditties down here. 
I should have hoped that you 
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would have shown a little more 
self-respect.” 

“ Well, I don’t quite understand 
what my crime is, George. And to 
fly into a passion with anybody, 
who dares so much as to look at 
me! That is all Lord Melladew 
has done. And even that seemed 
too much for hiscourage. I believe 
if he had to say boh to a goose, he 
would call for pen and paper, and 
write it down. But your anxiety 
about me is quite a new thing. Is 
there any favoured candidate of 
yours down here?” 

How sharp girls are! This was 
too bad of her, when I was doing 
my utmost for her good. The 
twinkle in her eyes was enough to 
show that she suspected something ; 
and if she found it out, all up 
thenceforth with the whole of my 
scheme for her benefit. 

“Yes, to be sure there is,” I 
answered in some haste, for if I had 
said no, it would have been untrue, 
for I thought more highly every 
day of Jackson Stoneman, whereas 
Lord Melladew was scarcely better 
off than we were, and through the 
same ruinous policy ; ‘‘ where will 
you find a nicer fellow, or one more 
highly esteemed (at any rate by 
himself), than my old friend, Tom 
Erricker? And when the tinning 
business comes to you, Harold will 
invent you a new process every day, 
until we are enabled to buy back 
all our land. Though that would 
be a foolish thing to do, unless he 
could find some new crop to put 
upon it. I cannot see why you 
think so little of Tom Erricker.” 

“Do you think much of him, 
George, in earnest? Is he a man 
to lead one’s life? Would you like 
to see your favourite sister the wife 
of a man she could turn round her 
finger ?” 

*Confound it! There is no such 
thing as pleasing you;” I spoke, 
with a sense of what was due to 


myself, having made the great mis- 
take of reasoning. “ All of you girls 
begin to talk, as if you were to rule 
the universe. No man is good 
enough for you, unless he is a per- 
fect wonder of intellect. And then 
if you condescend to accept him, 
his mind is to be in perfect servi- 
tude to yours—yours that are occu- 
pied nine minutes out of ten with 
considerations of the looking-glass.” 

“Can you say that of me, 
George? Now with your love of 
truth, can you find it in your con- 
science to say such a thing of me?” 

“Well, perhaps not. And for ex- 
cellent reason. You have no need 
to make a study of it. Whatever 
you do, or whatever you wear, it 
makes no difference; for you are 
always , 

“What? What am I? Come, 
tell me the worst, while you are so 
put out with me. What are you 
going to call me now?” 

“The sweetest, and the best 
girl in the world.” I should not 
have put it quite so strongly, ex- 
cept for the way she was looking 
at me. But it was too late to 
qualify my words. Before I could 
think again, Grace was in my arms, 
and her hair in a golden shower 
falling on my breast. “ After all, 
this is the best way to reason,” she 
said with a smile that contained a 
world of logic; and I only an- 
swered, “ At any rate for women ;” 
because it is not for them to have 
the last word always. 

However I had not changed my 
opinions, and did not mean to 
change them. For Jackson Stone- 
man, whom I had at first repulsed 
and kept at a very stiff arm’s 
length, was beginning to grow 
upon me —as people say — not 
through any affection for his 
money ; so far from that, indeed, 
that the true reason was, I could 
think of him now without think- 
ing of his money. When we first 
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know a man of great wealth, es- 
pecially if we happen to be very 
short of cash ourselves, we are apt 
to feel a certain shyness and desire 
to keep away from him ; not from 
any dislike of his money, or sense 
of injustice at his owning such a 
pile, but rather through uneasiness 
about ourselves, and want of per- 
fect certainty in the bottom of our 
hearts, that we may not try—like 
a man who steals his gas—to tap 
the “main chance” behind the 
meter, and fetch a little into our 
own parlour on the sly. And even 
if our conscience is too brave to 
shrink from that, we know that if 
we walk too much in amity with 
this man of gold he will want, or 
at least he ought to want, to pay 
the piper who besets every path of 
every kind in England; whereas 
it hurts our dignity to be paid for, 
except by our Uncles, or the Gov- 
ernment. 

But supposing Jackson were to 
become a member of our family, 
what could be more inspiring and 
graceful, as well as delightful, for 
him, than the privilege which must 
fall to his share, of endeavouring 
to please his relatives? And look- 
ing at the matter from a point of 
view even more exalted, I began 
to perceive the course of duty very 
clearly staked out for me. And the 
conversation above recorded made 
it doubly manifest. My sister had 
neither admitted, nor denied, that 
this young Melladew had been 
attracted by her, while she was 
staying at her sister’s house. She 
had spoken of his courage with 
some contempt; and any percep- 
tion of such a defect would be fatal 
to his chances with nine girls out 
of ten. But Grace had her own 
little pet ideas ; and to shoot with 
swan-shot at a swarm of gnats is 
better worth the cost than to reason 
with such girls. They are above 
reason ; and there’s an end of it. 
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To pass from all this to the things 
one can see, it was either that very 
same day or the next that I came 
away out of the harvest-field, just 
for a morsel to eat and a pipe, in 
a snug place under the fringe of a 
wood, where a very small brook, 
fit only for minnows and grigs, 
made a lot of loops and tinkles. 
Two or three times I had been 
there before, and in fact was get- 
ting fond of it, because I believed, 
or as good as believed, without 
knowing every twist of it, that 
this little water in its own modest 
way never left off running until 
it reached the Pebblebourne ; and 
after that it must have gone a 
little faster, till it came to the 
place where Dariel lived. 

Possibly if I threw in a pint 
bottle, after scraping off the red 
pyramid, who could say that it 
might not land at the very feet to 
which all the world they ever trod 
upon must bow? 

Encouraging these profound re- 
flections, I sat upon the bank, and 
pulled out my pocket-knife, being 
a little sharp-set for the moment, 
and aware of some thrills in a 
quarter near the heart. There was 
very little more to be done that 
afternoon, the week having ripened 
into Saturday, when no man of 
any self-respect does more than 
congratulate himself upon his in- 
dustry; and on this point few 
have a stronger sense of duty than 
the cultivator of the soil of Surrey. 
No matter what the weather is, or 
how important the job in hand 
may be, his employer may repose 
the purest confidence in him, that 
he will make off with holy zeal, 
right early on a Saturday. 

Therefore when I heard a step 
behind me, I knew that it could 
be none of our “enlightened oper- 
atives”; not even Bob Slemmick 
would pull his coat off at that 
hour, though he would sometimes 
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stop long enough to put away his 
tools, Correct was my reasoning, 
and with pleasure I beheld the 
active figure and expressive coun- 
tenance of Mr Jackson Stoneman. 
Not that every one would like this 
man, or care to have very much to 
do with him. Universal benevo- 
lence was not by any means the 
pole-star of his existence, neither 
was it his chief employment to 
saunter amicably in the Milky 
Way. Butter for his bread, and 
that the very best butter, had 
probably been the main quest of 
his life; until his good stars 
brought him down into our county, 
and toward our Grace. He was 
even beginning to relax his mind, 
while he braced up his body al- 
ready; and we thought that a year 
or two of our fine air would bring 
a lot of hard gold out of him. 

“Glad to see you again. Some- 
body told us that you were off for 
the Mediterranean.” In this care- 
less manner did I shake hands with 
this 70 cubit and 20 carat Colossus 
of gold. There is humbug in all 
of us—even in me. 

“Well, I was thinking of it,” he 
replied, as he sat down beside me, 
and stretched his long legs, trousered 
a thousand times better than mine, 
though I knew which had most in- 
side the cloth ; “ but after all, what’s 
the good of foreign parts?” 

Knowing but little about them as 
yet, and believing that he might 
traverse many thousand leagues 
without finding anything to come up 
to Surrey, I answered very simply, 
“You are quite right there.” 

“ But isn’t it disgusting that, in 
your native land, you can never 
make anything go to your liking?” 

This was very difficult for me to 
answer. I could not get along for 
a thousand wicked reasons—Free- 
trade, Democracy, adulteration, sew- 
age-butter, foot-and-throat com- 
plaint, living wage for men who 





have no life, and all the other 
wrong end of the stick we get, 

“What I mean has nothing to 
do with your ideas,” he continued, 
as if all my ideas must be wrong, 
just when I was hoping that he 
began to see the right; “for Con- 
stitutional questions, I don’t care 
twopence. It has become a race 
of roguery between both sides, 
Don’t look savage, George; you 
know it as well as I do. Your 
party would do anything to get 
into power again. When the bone 
is in their own mouths, will they 
even try to crack it? But I have 
not come to talk all that stuff. I 
am under your directions in a mat- 
ter nearer home. Are you going to 
play fast and loose with me, while 
your sister is being truckled away 
to an idiot of an Earl?” 

If my mind had not been very 
equable and just, I must have had 
a quarrel with him over this, And 
if he had looked at me with any 
defiance—but his gaze was very 
sorrowful, as if all his hopes were 
blasted. 

“ Jackson,” I answered in a 
rather solemn voice, having sense 
of my own tribulation, and I saw 
that he liked me to address him 
thus, though the name is not pure- 
ly romantic, ‘you are not a bit 
worse off than any other fellow. 
Do you suppose that nobody has 
ever been in love before? You 
look at things from such a narrow 
point of view. Consider how much 
worse it must be, for a woman.” 

“Well I wish it was.” His 
reply upset my arguments ; I found 
it very difficult to rearrange them 
on that basis. 

“So far as that goes, I can get 
on well enough,” he proceeded, as 
I looked at him sensibly ; “I shall 
feel it for years, no doubt, but still 
—but still the blackness and the 
bitterness of it is this, that such 
a girl, such a girl as never before 
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trod the face of the earth, or in- 
haled the light of the sun”— 
“Don’t get mixed,” I implored, 
but he regarded me with scorn— 
“should be sold, I say sold, like 
a lamb in the market, to an idiot, 
just because he has a title!” 

“You will be sorry when you 
have offended me,” I spoke with 
extraordinary self-control, taking a 
side glance at my own case; “for 
I don’t come round in a hurry, I 
can tell you. But you really don’t 
know what you are talking of. My 
father and mother have heard of no 
proposal, neither have I. And as 
for Grace herself, she despises that 
milksop as heartily as I do.” 

“George Cranleigh, I have not 
known you long; but this I can 
say without hesitation, and I should 
like to see any man deny it, you 
are the very noblest fellow that 
ever y 

“Trod the face of the earth, or 
inhaled the light of the sun. And 
why? Because I happen to agree 
with you. Ah Jackson, allow me 
to improve the moment. Is there 
any human praise that does not 
flow from the like source, from the 
sense that the other fellow thinks 
as we do, and the subtle flattery of 
our own wisdom, and concurrence 
with our wishes.” 

“Shut up,” he cried with a 
smile, which must have procured 
him much lucrative business in the 
City. ‘“ What has Farmer Jarge to 
do with moralising? But are you 
quite sure of what you said—that 
she despises him heartily ?” 

‘Unless anybody runs him down, 
she never has a good word to say for 
him. Hewill be here upon some pre- 
text or another ; but you need have 
no fear. I see exactly how to treat 
the case—to praise him to the nines, 
and exalt him as the paragon of all 
manliness, and self-denial, and every 
tip-top element. And then to let 
her observe him closely, to see if he 
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comes up to that mark—and behold 
she finds him a selfish little funk! 
That is the true policy with women, 
Jackson Stoneman.” 

The Stockbroker looked at me, 
with puzzle in his eyes, which were 
ever so much keener than mine, 
and had a gift of creating a gable 
over them, like a pair of dormer- 
windows with the frames painted 
black. 

“ Bless my soul, if you wouldn’t 
do up our way!” he said; and 
what higher praise could be given 
to a man? “Friend George, you 
are a thousand times sharper than 
I thought. But all I wish is fair 
play, and no favour; except of 
course favour in a certain pair of 
eyes.” 

“You shall have it, my dear fel- 
low, you shall have it. If only 
you will keep yourself in the back- 
ground, and do the most benevolent 
things you can think of, without 
letting anybody know it. Your 
money is the main point against 
you with her. Could you manage 
anyhow to be bankrupt?” 

‘That comes to most of us in 
the end,” he replied, with a sigh, 
which I did not like at all, but 
hoped that it was rather of the 
heart than pocket ; “if that were 
so, George, would you still take 
my part?” 

Not unless my sister were really 
committed. But if she had set her 
heart upon you, Stoneman, your 
wealth or your poverty would make 
no difference to me; and I am sure 
that it would make none to her.” 

*“What more could a man wish ? 
And I am sure you meanit. Come 
what will, I will play my game in 
an open and straightforward way. 
We must never try any tricks with 
women, George. Bless them, they 


know us better than we know our- 
selves. Perhaps because they pay 
so much more attention to the 
subject.” 
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CHAPTER XIII.—SMILES AND TEARS. 


If any one has followed my little 


adventures only half as carefully as 
I have tried to tell them, he will 


see that the time had now come 


and gone for my second visit to St 
Winifred’s, otherwise Little Guinib. 
And I would have set forth what 
happened then, if it had been worth 
mentioning. But except for the 
medical treatment received, I might 
just as well have stayed away, for I 
never got a glimpse of Dariel; and 
her father was in such a sad state 
of mind, that he scarcely cared to 
speak at all. Being a most kind 
and courteous gentleman, he begged 
me to make due allowance for him, 
for this was the anniversary of the 
most unhappy day of his life, and 
in truth it would have been better 
for him if he had died before he 
saw that day. One of the worst 
things of being a gentleman, or of 
having high-culture like Miss Tick- 
nor, is that you must not ask 
questions, or even hint at your de- 
sire to know more, but sit upon the 
edge of curiosity in silence, although 
it may be cutting you like hoop-iron 
on the top-rail. And this feeling 
was not by any means allayed, when 
I saw the great henchman Stepan 
in the court hanging his head, and 
without his red cross; and when 
with the tender of five shillings’ 
worth of sympathy, I ventured to 
ask him to explain his woe, his only 
answer was—“ Me no can.” 

But when another week had 
passed, and my next visit became 
due, the hills, and the valley, and 
everything else had put on a differ- 
ent complexion. It was not like a 
sunset when the year is growing 
old ; but as lively and lovely as a 
morning of the May, when all the 
earth is clad in fresh apparel, and 
all the air is full of smiling glances 
at it. There came to my perception 


such a bright wink from the west, 
and so many touches, on the high 
ground and the low, of the en- 
couragement of heaven to whatso- 
ever thing looks up at it, that in 
my heart there must have been a 
sense it had no words for—a fore- 
cast of its own perhaps that it was 
going to be pleased, far beyond the 
pleasure of the eyes and mind. And 
in that prophecy it hit the mark, 
for who should meet me at a wind- 
ing of the path but Dariel herself, 
no other? Dariel my darling ! 

As yet she knew not—and I 
shivered with the thought that she 
might never care to know — in 
what lowly but holy shrine she 
was for ever paramount. But a 
little blush, such as a white rose 
might feel at the mark H.C. in an 
exhibition, answered my admiring 
gaze; and then I was nowhere in 
the splendour of her eyes — no- 
where, except for being altogether 
there. 

But with no such disturbance 
was her mind astray. Alas it was 
‘all there,” as sharp as the wits 
of the last man who wanted to sell 
me a horse. And she did not want 
to sell me anything; only to keep 
her precious value to herself. What 
a shame it is to leave things so that 
a poor fellow never knows how to 
begin! But that was not her 
meaning. In all her lovely life, 
she never meant anything that was 
not kind. 

“T am not quite assured,” she 
began, after waiting for me to be- 
gin—as if I could, with the tongue 
in such a turbulence of eyes and 
heart !—“ it is beyond my know- 
ledge of English society, Mr Cran- 
lee, to be confident that I am tak- 
ing the correct step, in advancing 
in this manner to declare to you 
the things that have come into my 
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thoughts. But if I have done 
wrovg, you will pardon me, I hope, 
because I am so anxious about very 
dismal things.” 

“T assure you,” I answered, with 
a flourish of my hat, which I had 
been practising upon the road, 
“that it is of the very best Eng- 
lish society. If we dared, we 
should insist upon it upon every 
occasion, Mademoiselle.” 

“ You must not call me that, sir. 
I am not of the French. I prefer 
the English nation very greatly. 
There has only been one name 
given to me by my father, and 
that is Dariel.” 

“Tt is the sweetest name in all 
the world. Oh, Dariel, am I to 
call you Dariel?” 

“Tf it is agreeable to you, Mr 
Cran-lee, it will be also agreeable 
to me; for why should you not 
pronounce me the same as Stepan 
does, and Allai?”—oh that was a 
cruel fall for me— “although I 
have passed most of my life in 
England, and some of it even in 
London, I have not departed from 
the customs of my country, which 
are simple, very simple. See here 
is Kuban and Orla too! Will you 
not make reply to them ?” 

How could I make reply to 
dogs, with Dariel’s eyes upon me? 
Many fellows would have been 
glad to kick Kuban and his son 
Orla, to teach them better than to 
jump around emotions so far above 
them. But not I; or at any rate 
not for more than half a moment ; 
so sweetly was my spirit raised, 
that I never lifted either foot. 
Some of Dariel’s gentle nature 
came to strike the balance; for I 
may have been a little short of 
that. 

“Good dogs, noble dogs, what a 
pattern to us!” I had a very 
choice pair of trousers on, worthy 
of Tom Erricker,—if his had been 
ever bashful—and in another min- 
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ute there scarcely would have been 
enough of them left to plough in. 

But the joy of my heart—as I 
was beginning already to myself to 
call her—perceived at a glance the 
right thing to do; and her smile 
and blush played into one another, 
as the rising sun colours the veil 
he weaves. 

“Tf Mr Cran-lee will follow me, 
a step or two, I will show him a 
place where the dogs dare not to 
come.” 

“Follow thee! Follow thee! 
Wha wud na follow thee?” came 
into my head, with a worthier 
sequence than ever was vouch- 
safed to Highlanders. 

** Where the dogs dare not come” 
—TI kept saying to myself, instead 
of looking to the right or left. The 
music of her voice seemed to linger 
in those words, though they have 
not even a fine English sound, let 
alone Italian. But my mind was 
so far out of call that it went with 
them into a goodly parable. “ All 
men are dogs in comparison with 
her. Let none of them come near, 
wherever it may be, except the 
one dog, that is blest beyond all 
others.” 

“ Are you a Christian?” The 
question came so suddenly, that it 
sounded like a mild rebuke—but 
no, it was not meant so. The 
maiden turned towards me at a 
little wicket-gate, and her face ex- 
pressed some doubt about letting 
me come in. 

“Yes, I am a Christian,” I 
answered pretty firmly, and then 
began to trim a little—“ not a very 
hot one I should say. Not at all 
bigoted, I mean; not one of those 
who think that every other person 
is a heathen.” 

I had made a mull of it. For 
the first time I beheld a smile of 
some contempt upon the gentle 
face. And I resolved to be of 
the strictest Orthodoxy evermore, 
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Feeble religious views did not suit 
her. 

“Christian! I should think so.” 
I proceeded with high courage. 
“There is scarcely a Church-tower 
for ten miles round, that has not 
been built by my ancestors.” Pos- 
sibly this assertion needed not only 
a grain but a block of salt. 

But Dariel was of good strong 
faith ; without which a woman de- 
serves only to be a man. She 
opened the gate, and let me in, so 
beautifully that I was quite afraid. 

“You must not be frightened,” 
she said, with a very fine rally of 
herself, to encourage mine, “it is 
the House of the Lord, and you 
have come into it with your hat on. 
But you did not know, because 
there is no roof.” 

No roof, and no walls, and no 
anything left, except the sweet 
presence of this young maid. I 
took off my hat, and tried to think 
of the Creed, and the Catechism, 
and my many pious ancestors, if 


there had been any. And I almost 
tumbled over a great pile of ruin 
stones. 

“We will not go in there, be- 
cause—because we are not thinking 


” 


of it properly ;” she pointed, as 
she spoke, to an inner circle of 
ruins, with some very fine black- 
berries just showing colour; and 
suddenly I knew it as the sanctu- 
ary, in which I had first descried 
her kneeling figure. ‘“ But here we 
may sit down, without—without— 
it is a long word, Mr Cran-lee, I 
cannot quite recall it.” 

“Desecration,” I suggested, and 
she looked at me with doubt, as if 
the word had made the thing. 
“But you do not think it will be 
that, if I speak of my dear father 
here?” 

I was very near telling her that 
we think nothing of such old 
monkish ruins, except to eat our 
chicken-pie, and drink our bottled 
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beer in their most holy places; but 
why should I shock her feelings go } 
Little knows the ordinary English 
girl, that when she displays her 
want of reverence for the things 
above her, she is doing all she can 
to kill that feeling towards herself, 
which is one of her choicest gifts, 

“ Dariel, you may be quite sure 
of this,” I replied, after taking my 
seat upon a stone, over against the 
one she had chosen, but lower, so 
that I could look up at her; “a 
place of holy memories like this is 
the very spot especially fitted for— 
for consideration of your dear father, 
Some of my ancesters no doubt 
were the founders of this ancient 
chapel, so that I speak with some 
authority, upon a point of that 
sort.” 

All content has a murmur in it, 
according to the laws of earth; and 
within a few yards of my joy, the 
brook with perpetual change of 
tone, and rise and fall of liquid 
tune, was making as sweet a melody 
as a man can stop to hearken. But 
the brook might have ceased its 
noise for shame, at the music of my 
Dariel’s voice. She gave me a 
timid glance at first, not for any 
care of me, but doubt of unlocking 
of her heart ; and then the power 
of a higher love swept away all 
sense of self, 

“My father, as you must have 
learned already, is one of the great- 
est men that have ever lived. There 
are many great men in this country 
also, in their way, which is very 
good; but they do not appear to 
cast away all regard for their own 
interests, in such a degree as my 
father does ; and although they are 
very high Christians, they stop, or 
at least they appear to stop short 
of their doctrines, when the fear 
arises of not providing for them- 
selves. They call it a question of 
the public good, and they are afraid 
of losing commerce. 
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“But my father is not of that 
character. The thing that is re- 
commended to him by religion is 
the thing he does, and trade is not 
superior to God’s will. Please to 
take notice of this, Mr Cran-lee, 
because it makes him difficult to 
be persuaded. And now he has 
told me quite lately a thing, which, 
if he adheres to it as he always does, 
will take him away, will extinguish, 
and altogether terminate him.” 

She turned her head aside, that 
I might not see the tears that were 
springing upon either cheek, and a 
cloud of very filmy lace from the 
strange octagonal cap she wore, 
mingled with the dark shower of 
her hair. 

“Oh no, oh no! that shall never 
be,” I answered as if I were master 
of the world ; “oh Dariel, don’t let 
your beautiful eyes——” 

“Tt is of my father and not of 
myself we are speaking, Mr Cran- 
lee. And you are surprised what 
reason I can have for—for inviting 
But it is not 


you to give opinion. 
your opinion for which I make peti- 
tion, or not the opinion only, but 
the assistance of kind action from 
you, if you can indeed be per- 


suaded. And before that can be 
accomplished, I must expand to 
you things that you may not have 
been informed, concerning my 
father, you know, do you not?” 
“Nothing, or very little except 
what you yourself have told me. 
I know all about Daghestan of 
course”—so I did by this time, or 
at least all that was in the Cyclo- 
pedia—“and that your father has 
been a very great man there; and 
I can see that he has been accus- 
tomed to authority and probably to 
wars, and that he is worshipped by 
his retainers, and that he has some 
especial purpose here and prefers a 
private life, but is kind enough to 
give me admission because of my 
accident ; and after that, let me 
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see, what else do I know? Why 
nothing at all, except that he has 
wonderful taste, and sense of order, 
and the loveliest dau—door-paint- 
ing I ever beheld; and after 
that——” 

*‘Door-painting of great loveli- 
ness! Ido not remember to have 
seen that, my father has never 
concealed from me—TI will ask 
him——” 

“Door-nailing is what I should 
have said of course, Fleur de Lis 
flourishes, classic patterns. But 
what is all that in comparison with 
him? A man of majestic appear- 
ance, and a smile—have you ever 
beheld such a smile?” 

“Never!” cried Dariel, with 
great delight, “ but I expected not 
that you would already be cap- 
tured with that demonstrance. It 
shows how good he was to be 
pleased with you, for he is not 
taken in with every one. But 
now please to listen, while I tell 
you, so far as my acquaintance of 
your language goes with me, what 
the condition is of circumstances 
tending about my father. Only I 
know not the half of it myself, for 
he fears to make me so solicitous ; 
and it would not be just for me 
to ask questions of people of the 
lower rank, in whom he has placed 
confidence; though Stepan could 
tell me many things if he thought 
proper, and I have proved to him 
that it is his duty. 

“My father is the Prince, as 
they call it in most countries, 
though he never takes it to him- 
self, of the highest and noblest 
and most ancient of the tribes 
belonging to the Lesghian race. 
The great warrior Shamyl, who 
contended so long against all the 
armies of Russia, was of the lower, 
the Moslem division of the ancient 
Lesghian race, which is of the first 
origin of mankind, and has kept 
itself lofty as the mountains. 
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“But when all the other tribes 
fell away, with treachery and jeal- 
ousy, and bribery, and cowardice, 
and Shamyl himself was betrayed 
in his stronghold, my father, who 
had been called to take the place 
of his father who died in battle, 
at the head of the Christian and 
higher division of the race, could 
not prolong the war. Not that he 
was vanquished, that could never 
happen to him ; but because all the 
Mohammedans, who had made what 
they call a holy war of it, would 
not go on under the command 
of a Christian, and they showed 
themselves so treacherous that they 
betrayed him, for money no doubt, 
of which they were too loving, 
into the hands of the Russian 
General. Everyone expected that 
he would be destroyed on account 
of the bitterness between them, 
and the many times when he had 
been victorious. But the Russian 
Commander was much pleased 
with him, from the nobility of his 
manners, and treated him very 
gently, and finding that he was a 
Christian and descended from Eng- 
lish Crusaders, according to the 
red cross which we always wear, 
as the badge of our lineage against 
the Moslem tribes, he obtained 
permission from Moscow to release 
him upon very generous condi- 
tions. His great extent of pro- 
perty was not taken from him, as 
was done to most of the other 
chiefs, who had fought so long 
against Russia, but was placed in 
the hands of a kinsman as his 
steward, and he was only banished 
for fourteen years, until there 
should be no chance of any further 
war. 

“My father made the best of 
all these things. He collected all 
the relics of his patrimony, and 
travelled to many other lands and 
then settled in England, having 
learned while a boy in the ‘City 
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of languages,’ where he was edu- 
cated, to speak the English lan- 
guage as well as many others, 
German, French, Italian, Russian, 
Arabic, almost every tongue, for 
which he has a talent not granted 
to his daughter. But above all, 
he loves his own Lesghian words ; 
and the rest of his life, if he ever 
goes home, will be spent for the 
education of the Lesghian people. 
He will never conspire against 
Russia any more. He says that 
the tribes of the Caucasus are made 
up of every race under the sun, 
are always in conflict with one 
another, and speak, I forget how 
many languages, and have I forget 
how many forms of religion, when- 
ever they have any religion at all. 
But though he sees all these things, 
and is of the largest mind ever 
vouchsafed to a man, he is filled 
in his heart with perpetual longing 
to be among the mountains of his 
early days, and to finish all his 
wanderings in his first home. The 
fourteen years of his exile will ex- 
pire very soon; and then what a 
joy there would be for him! I 
also long more than it is possible 
to explain, to see the most noble 
land the Lord has ever made, 
though I only behold it in dreams 
sometimes, according to his descrip- 
tion. For although I was born in 
the noblest part under the shadow 
of Kazbek and in the most magni- 
ficent Pass of the earth, from which 
my name is taken, I was but a 
babe, when my father took me 
with him.” 

“Tf it must be so, if you must 
leave England,” I asked with a 
very grim smile, for what on earth 
would become of me without her, 
and I did not even belong to the 
Alpine Club ; “ why should you be 
so unhappy about it. I fear there 
is no one in this country, whom it 
would pain you much to leave. I 
fear that you find all English people 
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rather dull, and cold, and uninter- 
esting, and you will be too glad to 
be quit of them.” 

“T hear that they are cold, but 
I do not perceive it.” Her glance 
as she said this was beyond inter- 
pretation ; could it mean any cruel 
check to me? “ They are the first 
nation of all mankind, my father 
has declared to me, many times ; 
but of such matters I have not yet 
arrived to think. The thing that 
makes me full of fear about going 
from this safe land is, that though 
the people may be dull and cold, as 
you do describe them, among them 
there is law and justice, and the 
wicked men are hanged whenever 
they require it. But alas my 
father says that among his noble 
people, no one can be sure of 
that.” 

“ariel,” I exclaimed with amaze- 
ment, having made up my mind 
that her nature was all softness and 
all sweetness, ‘‘surely you would 
never wish to be sure of anybody 
being hanged.” 

“T would never go to see it, as 
the people do in England, and I 
am not at all convinced that it 
ought to be done here. But in 
lands where the law of men’s lives 
is revenge, even upon those of their 
own family, what else is there to 
prevent them from committing 
murder? And that which terrifies 
me from all pleasure of seeing the 
land of my birth consists of that. 
Our family, the highest of the 
Lesghian race, have not that most 
wicked rule of blood-revenge ; but 
all the other tribes around them 
have; and I am in the most dread- 
ful alarm that my father has done 
something to make him subject to 
that barbarous, abominable, hor- 
rible—oh what shall I do? what 
shall I do?” 

Once more, I made offer to ad- 
minister to her the kindest and 
softest consolation ; but she turned 
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away sobbing, yet concealing it, 
as if it could be no concern of 
mine. And this made me feel—I 
should be sorry to say how. 

I believe that there is a bit of 
sulkiness in love, even with a man; 
and perhaps a large lump in a 
woman ; because they are obliged 
to let it grow. At any rate I held 
my tongue. If her ladyship did 
not think me worthy of her con- 
fidence after all I felt, perhaps there 
was somebody else who deserved 
it. I knocked my stick against 
my trousers; and it almost seemed 
to me as if I should like to whistle, 
if I mattered so little to the wind 
and sky. 

“You are offended! You are 
angry with me!” cried Dariel, turn- 
ing round, as if she were the larger 
part of me recoiling upon all the 
littleness. ‘ But I cannot tell you 
what I donot know. Everything 
is so dark to me.” 

Now whether it was mean of me, 
or noble, depends upon the right 
view of the case; but before she 
could repent of being kind, I got 
hold of her hand, and kissed it so 
as to assure her of my forgiveness. 
Then the loveliest colour ever seen 
on earth arose in her face, and in 
her eyes there was the sweetest 
light just for a moment, and then 
she trembled, and I was afraid of 
myself. 

By mutual accord we dropped 
that point. But I knew that she 
felt for the first time in her heart 
that the whole of mine belonged to 
it. Crafty love and maiden fear 
combined to let that bide a while. 

“T fear that it is too selfish of 
me, and too great trespass upon 
your good-will,” she said, without 
looking at me again, ‘‘if I ask you 
to help me in this matter. But you 
do admire my father, I think. No- 
body can meet him without that.” 

“ He is the noblest and the grand- 
est man 1 have ever had the honour 
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of speaking to. 1 wish that I could 
only do something for him. There 
can be no trespass on my good-will. 
Only tell me plainly.” 

“This is all I know, and I dare 
not ask more, for it is not considered 
good to tell me. There is one day 
in the year of great sorrow and 
bitterness, through something that 
has happened in my father’s life. 
It is something that he himself has 
done, though no one could believe 
that he would ever commit a sin. 
Last year, and every year before 
that until now, I was away and saw 
nothing of it, being under education 
with good ladies of our race. But 
now that is finished, and it was not 
possible for the tribulation to be 
concealed from me. Long before 
that I had known there was some- 
thing of very great misfortune and 
calamity to us; but I have never 
been permitted to hear more about 
it; and how can I learn, of whom 
can I enquire? Stepan knows, I 
am almost sure of that ; and perhaps 
Baboushka does—but as for telling 
me—it appears that with our people, 
the young maidens are kept out of 
reach of all knowledge, but I have 
been brought up in England, and it 
is not curiosity, Mr Cran-lee, you 
must not be in such error as to 
think that I have curiosity. It is 
anxiety, and love of my dear father, 
which anyone of any age or nation 
has a right to; and if he is to go 
back into that land of danger with- 
out my knowing what I have to 
dread, or what to save him from, 
how can I be of any use? He had 
better have no daughter.” 

“ Shall I go and ask him all about 
it? He may think what he likes of 
me ; if it will be of any good to you. 
No, that is not exactly what I mean. 
What I mean is, that I will take 
any row upon myself.” 

*T can scarcely understand what 
the English is of that.” Oh Dariel, 
can even you tell fibs? “But if 


it is anything, Mr Cran-lee, of a 
proposal unpleasant to you, and 
offering unkindness to my father, 
it is the very last thing I would 
desire you to do. And what would 
become of you, when he regarded 
you, as he has the power of doing 
to those—to those—who show him 
what you call impertinence? What 
I was thinking of was quite differ- 
ent to that. And though it would 
give some trouble, which I have no 
right to seek from you, there could 
not be anything unbecoming in it. 
I thought of it last night, when I 
was in such sorrow, that I could 
not sleep with any happiness, My 
father has one great friend in Lon- 
don, a gentleman known to him, in 
our native land, and who was a 
great part of his coming to this coun- 
try. He understands everything of 
our situation here, and I have seen 
him several times. My father has 
told me to make application to him, 
if anything should arise, beyond his 
own assistance. The gentleman is 
not of our own rank in life, because 
he is of commerce, which we do not 
understand. Nevertheless he is 
very wealthy, and nothing can be 
more respected than that point in 
England. He is now entitled Signor 
Nicolo, because it is better among 
the nations with whom he has 
dealings with the precious stones. 
But by birth, and of language, and 
the ways of thinking, he has always 
been an Englishman of the name of 
Nickols. And he is of an integrity 
beyond all common foreign names. 
He resides in the best part of Lon- 
don, mentioned by your great 
Shakespeare, and still called Hatton 
Garden.” 

‘And you would like me to go 
and see him?” I enquired with the 
greatest alacrity, perceiving a good 
chance now of discovering many 
things still mysterious ; “ Dariel, it 
shall be done to-morrow. Don’t 
talk of trouble, I beseech you.” 
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“Tt is not only that,” she an- 
swered, already assuming her right 
to my services, which women are 
never very slow to do; “but also 
the difficulty that Signor Nicolo 
will have to perceive in what auth- 
ority you come. It is not as if you 
bore any message, or power of in- 
quiry from my father, for he would 
not wish at all that I should so 
employ myself. And if you do 
this for me, Mr Cran-lee, you must 
bear in mind that my dear father 
will perhaps be much displeased 
that it has been done; and then 
although he is so just and righteous, 
he will inflict the whole of the 
blame upon you, because he can 
never find any fault with me. And 
then perhaps you would never come 
here any more.” 

“Oh that wouldn’t do at all!” I 
exclaimed, hoping that I saw a little 
sadness in her eyes; “I shall put 
old Nickols under a frightful pledge, 
penalty of his very biggest diamond, 
never to let that cat out of the 
bag.” 

“He is not old Nickols. He is 
quite a young man, very clever and 
very agreeable. And he has pro- 
mised to do anything in the world 
forme. Signor Nicolo is a gentle- 
man you would be much delighted 
to converse with.” 

“Now you must know much 
better than that,” thought I; “the 
more delightful he is, the more hate- 
ful to me.” However, she did not 
seem to catch that clue; but went 
on, as unconscious as the wire in 
the air is of its own significance. 

“The last time he was here, I 
told him of my ancient ruby cross, 
the one which I wear most fre- 
quently, when I come to pray for 
my father here. It has been pre- 
served in our family from the period 
of the Crusades; when the noble 
prisoners escaping to our mountains 
converted our tribe from idolatry, 
and married the fairest of the 
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maidens. Signor Nicolo desires 
much to see it; and I will lend it 
to you, Mr Cran-lee; and then he 
will know that you have a right to 
ask concerning the questions of my 
father. And the great question that 
you go to inquire of is this, whether 
he can go back to the land belonging 
to him, without the greatest peril to 
his own dear life.” 

“Tt is my determination,” I re- 
plied, with some infection of her 
freely imported English, so sweet 
was the voice conveying it, “ not to 
leave this matter now, until I have 
got to the bottom of it. Is there 
any other Prince, or Jeweller, or 
Crusader, whose ins and outs I 
ought to know, before I can deal 
with him properly?” My wrath 
grew as its tongue rolled on; and 
what tongue but our own can tell it 
then ? 

“There is another gentleman who 
has expressed a desire for a know- 
ledge of our position here, and a 
little interview with me;” she 
spoke as if she lived without any 
dogs, or walls, or river, and I re- 
solved at once to make Kuban and 
Orla as savage as Grab himself was ; 
“but him I have not as yet beheld 
at all. And he is a Prince, as you 
suppose so well, possessed of great 
power already, even while he is so 
young, because of his courage and 
noble appearance, and desire to die 
for his country. He is a cousin of 
mine; and I have heard—but my 
father is most righteous in whatever 
he proposes.” 

She dropped her beautiful eyes 
with a blush; and it was lucky 
that she did not see me grind my 
teeth, for verily I must have looked 
—however I controlled myself. 
‘‘What’s the fellow’s name?” was 
the only thing I said. 

“Prince Hafer, the Chief of the 
Ossets,” she answered, looking with 
great surprise at me. 

“Ossets! If I don’t make bones 
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of him,” I muttered; “but pardon 
me. Can I have the cross at once ? 
I cannot go to see your dear father 
to-night. Important business — I 
had quite forgotten. But yours 
shall be the first attended to. Oh 
Dariel, Dariel, I must be off, be- 
fore I say anything to vex you. 
Send Allai to-morrow night, and 
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you shall hear of that young 
Nickols.” 

Probably she thought I was mad, 
and she was not far wrong, if she 
did so. She gave me the cross, to 
get rid of me perhaps; and [ 
snatched her hand and kissed it, 
and was out of sight in no time, 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE RUBY CROSS. 


In all matters of love there is a 
vast amount of luck. That there 
is of course in all human affairs, as 
far as we can interpret them ; but 
what I mean is a larger element of 
luck than in any of our other 
miseries ; unless it be the still finer 
conflict, and far more enduring one, 
for money. Any one might have 
concluded, as I did, that it was all 
up now with every little hope I 
might have nursed of winning the 
favour of Dariel. Yielding to a 
sudden rush of jealousy, I had 
quitted her hastily and almost 
rudely, and broken my appoint- 
ment with her father. It was true 
that her calmness and perfect indif- 
ference were enough to provoke a 
saint—if he ever falls in love—but 
how could she know that? Though 
certainly she ought to know it, if 
she ever thought of me in at all 
the proper vein. ‘“ What a fool I 
am! It will serve me quite right, 
if she never even condescends to 
glance at me again,” I thought, 
as I wandered about in the dark, 
after going home at a great pace 
upon the wings of rage; “and 
just as I was getting on so nicely 
too! What is the use of my going 
to see that Nickols? A rogue no 
doubt, almost sure to be a rogue, 
for sticking a foreign tail on to his 
name. No doubt he cheats them 
of their diamonds and rubies. That 
is why he wants to see this cross. 
Worth a lot of money, I dare say. 


What an idiot I must be, to even 
think of that, when I remember 
where it has been so often! Oh 
Dariel, Dariel! When I first saw 
your beautiful, enchanting, ravish- 
ing, idolatrous—idolised I mean, 
confound it all—who could have 
imagined that I should ever hold 
this badge of your faith — this 
symbol of your own high-minded, 
lofty-souled archetype—pish there 
is no word to come near her! But 
oh shall I never come near her 
again ?” 

To cut short all discussion, I 
found myself in a frightful state 
both of head and of heart, and 
ready to do anything to bring 
matters to the crisis. Accord- 
ingly I said to Slemmick, who 
was in his right mind now, “Just 
look after things to-day; I’m 
obliged to go to London.” He 
grinned, and I knew that he 
would be a tiger to any man lying 
down under a rick. 

As yet my conceptions about 
jewellers, diamond-merchants, and 
the like were little more than a 
confusion of the Arabian Nights 
and Bond Street ; so that it seemed 
to be quite a mistake when the 
policeman in a little dingy street 
pointed out a very common-looking 
house as the abode of Signor Nicolo. 
There was nothing to show that it 
contained as much as a paste shoe- 
buckle or a coral pin, and it struck 
me that if diamonds were tested 
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there the light must proceed from 
the jewel itself. But perhaps it 
would be lighted up by Koh-i-noors, 
Stars of the South, and other glori- 
ous luminaries. 

Not only the house but the 
inhabitents thereof appeared to be 
sadly in need of lighting up. How 
many times I rang, or at any rate 
pulled the long handle, I will not 
pretend to say; but at last an old 
woman, not at all too clean, showed 
me into a small square room, re- 
markable for nothing except that 
one end appeared to consist of 
polished steel. My card was taken 
upstairs, and presently Signor Nicolo 
himself appeared. 

“Upon important business !” he 
said. “Ah yes! Mr George Cran- 
leigh. Ah yes, ah yes!” He was 
rather a handsome little man, about 
forty years old, with dark eyes and 
complexion, wearing a black velvet 
blouse, gathered in with a belt, and 
a red scarf under it. Apparently 
an Englishman who desired to pass 
as a foreigner, and having a con- 
siderable share of Jewish blood 
might do so without much trouble. 
Whether his perpetual “Ah yes” 
—which I shall not repeat half as 
much as he did— had first been 
assumed in imitation of some 
foreigner or had struck root into 
his tongue, as “ you know,” “don’t 
you see ?” and other little expletives 
are wont, it is beyond my power to 
say. 
“ And this you have brought me. 
Ah yes, ah yes.” He proceeded 
when I had explained my purpose ; 
“to certify that the Prince desires 
me to impart to you all my know- 
ledge concerning him. The rubies 
are very fine, and the trinket very 
ancient. They would not be set in 
silver now-a-days. But I do not 
perceive in them, Mr Cranleigh, 
you will excuse my saying so, any 
message from the Prince to that 
effect.” 
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“You mistake me, Signor,” I 
answered with some warmth, for 
the man’s affectation annoyed me, 
and I longed to call him “ Jemmy 
Nickols,” as his God-fathers and 
God-mothers meant him to be 
called ; “I said nothing about Sar 
Imar, who makes no pretence to 
be called a Prince ”—that was a 
little rap at Jemmy—“ It is his 
daughter who has sent me to you, 
because she is most anxious and 
miserable about her father. What 
she wants to know is this—can he 
return to his native land, from which 
he has been so long banished, with- 
out incurring very great danger? 
You can tell me or not, just as you 
please. The question lies between 
you and her. She has always 
believed you to be her true friend. 
She cannot come to see you her- 
self of course, and her father 
might be angry if she tried to do 
so ; and he would know your hand 
if you wrote to her. It appears to 
me that she has a right to ask.” 

“Ah yes. She has a right to 
ask; and more than that, it is her 
place to ask, that she may know 
how to act about it. On the other 
hand, the point for me is—have I 
any right to tell?” 

I began to respect the man 
more, as I perceived that he really 
wished to do what was right, but 
scarcely saw the way to it, through 
some little complication. ‘“ Sig- 
nor, I am not in any hurry,” I 
observed. 

“Ah, you cannot understand,” 
he said, as if I had no power, even 
if I had a right to put my tongue 
in; “it is no reproach to you; but 
a young man who has never been 
among such things, ought to thank 
his good stars, and keep out of 
them. You English are so stiff, 
you can allow for no ideas. You 
think that all the world must have 
the same right and wrong as you 
have.” 
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‘Now, Signor Nicolo,” I replied 
with admirable self-control, for I 
began to know all about him now, 
by the lights that break in as we go 
on in the dark, “if ever there was 
an Englishman, you are one.” He 
looked at me steadily with eyes 
almost too dark for a pure- bred 
Englishman, and then seeing that 
I meant to make him proud he be- 
came proud, as he ought to be. 

“Ah yes!” he said first, from 
the force of habit, and then he 
went on, as became his birthright. 
“Sir, Iam an Englishman, and as 
proud of it as you are. But we are 
not popular among the smaller 
nations, because they have a lower 
standard. We give them everything 
in the way of trade, and they have 
not the calibre yet to enter into it. 
And I am very much afraid that 
they won’t have that, till they have 
taken every farthing out of us. In 
spite of all lessons, we carry on 
still, as if all the world were full of 
our own ideas. And what comes 
of that? They believe through 
thick and thin that our only am- 
bition is to rob them. My business 
lies chiefly on the Continent, and 
therefore I am Signor Nicolo.” 

Feeling the truth of this sad state 
of things, I took the hand he of- 
fered me. It was not his fault, but 
that of our blind rulers, that to do 
any business he must be of foreign 
blood. Still it was a new light 
shed upon me, for hitherto my be- 
lief had been that people unlucky 
enough to have to live upon the 
land, had to bear the brunt of that 
British suicide endowed with the 
catch-penny name Free-trade. 

“Now I am in this difficulty,” 
continued the Signor, still employ- 
ing the gesticulation he had learned ; 
fon no account would I offend 
Prince Imar —a Prince he is, 
whether he likes it or not—while 
on the other hand, I may be guilty 
of his death, if I stand upon 





scruples. And that would be a 
very poor requital, for I owe him 
my life, and am proud to owe it to 
a man so great and magnanimous, 
Crotchety perhaps, as all great men 
are, and sometimes even more than 
that ; but take him all round, such 
a man as you won't see in a long 
day’s ride, Mr Cranleigh.” 

“That is the opinion I have 
formed of him. <A man of the first 
magnitude in body, mind, and char- 
acter. As yet I know very little of 
him ; but one is struck with such a 
rarity at once, just as i 

‘‘ As I might be with an enormous 
diamond. But I am surprised to 
hear you say that you know him so 
little. I suppose he keeps himself 
very much to himself, down there. 
It was I who arranged that place 
for him.” 

“T do not even know whether he 
has any visitors. None from our 
part of the country I believe. But 
I saw no signs of secrecy about the 
place. It is naturally very lonely 
and secluded, and out of the line 
of the more important roads. And 
he has as good as told me that he 
was busy about something that he 
did not wish to talk about. It is 
suspected in some quarters that his 
business is the forgery of Russian 
rouble-notes.” 

* No, you don’t say that! What 
a people we are! Ah yes, ah yes! 
I have been on the Continent for 
some weeks, or certainly I must 
have heard that grand joke. And 
they will make a raid upon him 
soon with a search-warrant I dare- 
say. Oh, I would give something 
to see that. ‘Tell them to keep the 
dogs in. I know what they are. 
And the policeman would shoot 
them as soon as look, for doing the 
very duty they have to do them- 
selves, only doing it with a little 
more sagacity. Don’t forget that, 
Mr Cranleigh. I wouldn’t have 
those dogs killed for a thousand 
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pounds. There is not a dog to 
compare with them in England. I 
knew their grandfathers in the Cau- 
casus.” 

Hereupon I told him, just to help 
my case, how lucky I had been by 
a very simple stratagem in saving 
the life of that glorious Kuban from 
a low beast of a bull-dog, and he 
laughed, and said “Capital! I 
should never have thought of that. 
By the by, I know something of 
your brother, Mr Cranleigh. He 
has very nearly made a diamond, 
and he came to me about it. Upon 
my word, I thought at first that he 
had succeeded, until I threw my 
test-light on it. It was the nearest 
approach that has been accomplished 
yet. I dare say, he told you all 
about it.” 

“ Not a syllable. He never does, 
unless it is to try the effect upon 
me. He has the lowest possible 
opinion of my intellect. He has 
monopolised the brains of the 
family. But he is glad enough to 
come to me for more substantial 
things.” 

“Ah yes! Isee. But he will 
astonish the world some day. What 
amazed me about him was not his 
inventive power—though that must 
be very great, of course—so much as 
the quantity of pluck he showed, at 
any rate I should call it so. You 
would have thought it the turning- 
point in a young man’s life, to know 
whether he had solved the great 
problem, or failed; but his hand 
never shook, it was as steady as 
mine now, and his colour never 
changed, he was as cool as any 
cucumber—the last one I bought 
was as hot as ginger. And when I 
said, ‘No, sir. Not quite yet,’ he 
made me the most beautiful bow I 
ever saw, and walked off, leaving 
the work of months with me.” 

“That is Harold all over. But 
he will never do any good. He is 
always on the brink of success, but 
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never in it. And if he ever does 
succeed, all he'll say will be just 
this—‘ oh, any fool can do that,’ 
and never think of it again. How- 
ever, I must not go on about him. 
Time is getting on, and I ought to 
be at home again. What answer 
shall I take to Miss—Miss Prince 
Imar?” 

**Do you know what Dariel is?” 
Nicolo was smiling in a genial man- 
ner at my levity. And then he 
said, to crush it in a truly British 
manner, ‘ Dariel is the heiress to 
the throne of Georgia. She has 
the pink eagle on her left shoulder.” 

“But there is no throne of 
Georgia now,” I answered, quite 
uncrushed, for she might have been 
heiress to the throne of all the stars, 
without mounting any higher than 
she already was with me; ‘the 
Russians have got Georgia, and 
who shall ever turn them out?” 

This will show how I had got 
up my subject. A month ago 
Georgia, for all I knew or cared, 
might have been the property of 
our former George the fourth, or 
still the prize of victory for Saint 
George and the Dragon. 

“You take things as quietly as 
your brother Harold does. Ah yes! 
it must be in the family, no doubt. 
But I give you my word that it is 
true, Mr Cranleigh. Not that her 
father is a Georgian though, he be- 
longs to a higher race, the Lesghians, 
and the highest tribe of the Les- 
ghians. All the others, such as 
Shamyl, are Mahometans. Dariel’s 
mother was the Princess Oria, the 
last representative of Tamara, the 
celebrated Queen of Georgia; and 
she was carried off from Tiflis—it 
is a most romantic story ; I can’t 
tell you a quarter of it. But there 
was some frightful tragedy — bless 
you, they are always having tragedies 
there—and the long and the short 
of it is, that Imar has incurred the 
blood-feud. You may be sure that 
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he never ran away from it. He 
has the greatest contempt and loath- 
ing for all such horrible heathenism. 
After the capture of Shamyl all 
hope of resistance was over, for 
the Mahometan tribes fell away, at 
once. Shamyl’s chief hold over 
those fierce races had been his 
position as Imaum, which confers 
divine command over those who 
belong to Islam. Ah, he was a 
gallant Chieftain, but cruel some- 
times, ah yes, ah yes!” 

‘And your share in these ad- 
ventures, Signor? You must have 
carried your life in your hands. It 
seems as if there can be no danger 
in the world, without some brave 
Englishman being in the thick of 
it.” 

Jemmy Nickols threw his blouse 
open and showed a fine broad chest, 
which he patted. ‘You are right 
there,” he said, “it generally hap- 
pens so. Ah, I was an active 
fellow in those days, and afraid 
of nobody but the Devil. And 
you may be sure, there was plenty 
of Him there. Ah yes, our nation 
is always on about its sailors; but 
to my mind the landsmen are every 
bit as good. However it was busi- 
ness that took me there, and not 
any pleasure in hardship. 

“T had to make my own way in 
the world, and was tired of sitting 
on a stool in London. Sol gota 
commission from the firm to Am- 
sterdam, my father being one of 
the partners, and there I heard of 
something which sent me across 
Europe to meet a Russian merchant 
at Odessa. I found him quite a 
young man and very enterprising, 
which was not very often the case 
with them in those days. We be- 
came good friends, and he told me 
that he had heard from a brother 
of his, a Russian Officer then serv- 
ing against Shamyl, of a wonderful 
discovery of emeralds they had 
made among the mountains of Dag- 
hestan. My knowledge of jewels 





was greater than his, and he made 
me an offer which I could not re. 
sist, to pay all expenses, and give 
me all benefit of Russian protection, 
if I would join him in the search 
for this treasure; and if we found 
it, 25 per cent of all net proceeds, 
“This was a wild-goose chase, 
you will say, but what young man 
of spirit is not a wild goose? We 
had a rough time of it and repented 
every day of our folly, but still went 
on with it. The Russians had an 
enormous army, spread far and wide, 
and whenever we could keep near 
them we got on well enough, but 
where we had to trust ourselves to 
native guides, with the help of 
some interpreter, it was scarcely 
ever safe to close our eyes. Let 
me see, it must have been in 1859, 
the last year of Shamyl’s long de- 
fence. It has often been said that 
the Allies should have landed a 
large force in Western Caucasus, to 
help him during our Russian war. 
But it would not have done a bit 
of good. He was far away in the 
Eastern chain, and it would have 
been a stiffish march to get near 
him, I can tell you, and when we 
were there, we could have done no 
good. People talk of Caucasia as 
if it were a nation. I cannot tell 
you how many tribes there are; 
but for the most part they hate 
one another, and they speak about 
seventy languages, and cannot write 
any one of theirown. How could 
you ever make a Nation of them? 
Russia might have conquered them 
a century ago, if she had been in 
earnest about it; and it is the best 
thing that could possibly happen 
to them now. Some little law and 
honesty, without any real oppres- 
sion, is ever so much better than 
a lot of murderous freedom. And 
pretty freedom! Why in many of 
the tribes, the women have to do 
all the work, while the men lounge 
about, or rob their neighbours. My 
opinion is, Mr Cranleigh, that we 
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talk a lot of rot about civilisation. 
Nature won’t have it everywhere ; 
and she shows what she means, by 
the way she marks the places. And 
the worse they are in all common 
sense, the closer the natives stick 
to them. 

“Well, we got a taste of the 
country, and the people that therein 
do dwell. My poor friend did not 
live to tell of it, neither should I, 
but for Prince Imar. It was in a 
rocky hole where you said to your- 
self, ‘ Never shall I get out of this, 
and it must have been the Devil 
that got me _ into it,’ — when 
suddenly a score or two of thunder- 
ing savages jumped out from the 
solid crag almost, and blocked all 
the horrible place both ways. I 
am not at all sure that they meant 
to hurt us; and I dare say they 
would have been satisfied to strip 
us, and rob us of our arms and 
money, and send our guides to the 
right about. But unluckily my 
Russian friend lost his head, and 
sent a bullet into the crowd in 
front. I cannot tell you any more 
than he could now, what happened 
in the rush that was made on us. 
Only that my dear friend lay dead 
upon his back, with his eyes upon 
the little blink of sky above the 
rocks, and that I like a fool fell 
upon him to protect him, when 
nobody could harm him any more, 
and a big fellow was going to give 
me my quietus when another man 
twice his size sent him spinning. 
All the others fell away, for he had 
come among them suddenly, and I 
heard them muttering ‘ Stir Imar.’ 

“*No Englishman shall come to 
harm, when I can help it. This 
gentleman looks like an English- 
man,’ he said, and I never was 
more ready in my life to acknow- 
ledge that. The rest of the lot 
could not make out what he meant, 
but they put down their weapons 
and looked at him. To cut a long 
story short, he’ took me, when the 
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war was over, to his own place and 
treated me as if I had been an in- 
vited guest, and I never knew such 
hospitality in all my life. I stayed 
there a long time, for it was not 
safe to travel; and there I saw the 
most beautiful lady that ever trod 
this earth. Her daughter is very 
beautiful ; but you should have 
seen the Princess Oria, if you want 
to know the utmost that the Lord 
can do in the construction of the 
human race.” 

‘Don’t talk to me,” I said, for 
I could not quite stand this. “ You 
are like the rest who always talk of 
the past as superior to the present. 
But I beg your pardon, pray go on.” 

“*T have seen a great deal of the 
world. Ah yes!” continued my 
new friend Nicolo; “and I have 
come to this conclusion, from all 
the instances within my knowledge 
—no very beautiful woman ever 
lives a life of happiness. I don’t 
mean pretty girls of course, and all 
the fair women of ordinary charms. 
I mean the exceptional, the wonder- 
ful creatures, of perfect and enthral- 
ling loveliness, of whom there are 
not six in a century. ‘They are as 
rare as a brilliant of three hundred 
carats ; as yet I have only seen one, 
and that one was the Princess Oria.” 

“Then how can you argue about 
them all?” I enquired very reason- 
ably. ‘You mean from history, 
and all that, I suppose. But what 
became of that wonder of the 
world ?” 

I should have known better than 
so to speak, when he was inclined 
to be pathetic. But absurd as it 
may seem, I was jealous of Dariel’s 
own mother, when quoted against 
her. 

* Alas, that is more than I can 
tell,” he replied, without heeding 
my flippancy. ‘I only know that 
it was pitiful, pitiful, something to 
make all who heard of it shudder. 
Prince Imar was a most cheerful 
man, full of life and spirit, even in 
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the thick of blows and danger, 
when I had the honour of being 
his guest. Not a sign of jealousy 
about him, introducing all friends 
to his lovely wife—which is not 
the custom with the Moslem tribes 
of course—pleased that a comrade 
should share her sweet smile, and 
proud that she should be admired. 
And as for her, I believe she 
adored him. Insignificant as I 
was, I believe that she preferred 
me to many grander people, simply 
because I was never tired of sing- 
ing his praises, and because I owed 
my life to him. They cannot have 
quarrelled, at least I should have 
thought so; neither can she have 
betrayed him. One never can be 
certain, where a woman is con- 
cerned ; otherwise I should have 
thought it utterly impossible. And 
yet what else is there that can at 
all account for it? She perished 
most sadly, there is no doubt of 
that. And I dare not even men- 
tion the subject before him. Even 
Dariel knows not a word about it.” 

I could well understand that a 
man’s most intimate friend would 
shrink from such a subject, and 
Nickols was not at all likely to 
be very intimate with Sar Imar, 
though he might have proved a 
valuable agent. 

“Was there any Dariel in those 
days?” I enquired, though I might 
have concluded from her age that 
there was not. 

“No, there was not any Dariel 
yet. But there was a fine little 
chap, about a year old, and how 
well he could run! I have had 
him on my lap, many a time. 
What was his name? Oh, Origen. 
Those people save their friends a 
world of trouble by being contented 
with one name. But now I have 
told you all I know, Mr Cranleigh, 
or all that can be of importance. 
And of course you will not speak 
about it to any one. Every one 





has a right to his own privacy, 
and our friend insists upon a pri- 
vate life. He might have been the 
lion of a season if he had liked, 
with his romantic history and noble 
appearance. Ah yes, ah yes! but 
I fear I must hurry you, or ask 
you to call again. We hold a 
meeting at 3 o’clock, of a Syndi- 
cate they call it—horrible word— 
about a big find in South Africa, 
In return for my information, [ 
beg you to let me know if anything 
is threatened down there; and to 
do your utmost, if you have any 
influence, to keep them from re- 
turning to the Caucasus. He has 
plenty of money. Why can’t he 
stop here, and have the sweet 
Dariel introduced at Court? There 
is a very great man indeed who 
would be only too proud to do it.” 

“Plague them all!” I cried, as 
he began to fidget, ‘‘How many 
more great men, I wonder? But 
did you ever get those emeralds?” 
The ‘plenty of money” made me 
think of this. 

“ Never saw one of them. Never 
got so far. And what could I do, 
when my friend was killed? Very 
likely they are there though. I 
shall look them up some day, per- 
haps, if I can hear of that Russian 
Officer. But most likely not worth 
finding. Pale emeralds fetch very 
little. Goodbye, goodbye! Don’t 
forget one thing. Have the dogs 
chained up, for fear of the police 
making holes in them.” 

“Oh, you are not afraid of the 
dogs making holes in the police?” 
I said, while shaking hands with 
him. ‘I should be sorry to have 
to fight Kuban and Orla, with a 
police-staff.” 

“So should I. But you may 
depend upon it, when they make a 
raid of that sort, expecting a big 
capture, and stout resistance, they 
will not come down without fire- 
arms.” 
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‘ CHAPTER XV.—SISTER UV. SWEETHFART. 


There had not been, so far as I 
could recollect, anything that could 
be called even a tiff—if such a 
wretched syllable can find its way 
into the heaven seventy-seventh— 
between the lovely Dariel and my- 
self; but on the other hand I had 
left her rather more abruptly than 
courtesy would warrant, because of 
the grievous tranquillity she dis- 
played in speaking of a fellow (a 
Prince Hafer, as she called him), 
who possessed almost every hateful 
merit, and was eager to bring it in, 
to cut out mine, by some underhand 
and undermining fraud. What had 
I done to be treated like this? Was 
there no claim established on my 
part? Was it nothing to have 
come down the hill that evening, 
at the risk of my neck and old 
Joe’s as well, and then to put up 
with a strained conscience for a 
month, and then to catch no fish 
every day, for it might be a week 
of hook and barb, and then to run 
a frightful risk of hydrophobia, and 
then to let my duty and the busi- 
ness of the farm—however there 
was not much to be said about 
that ; but what had I done that no 
message came, that I should be left 
to cool my heels, without even a 
distant sigh in token of some little 
anxiety about me? 

“Send Allai to me to-morrow 
night,” I had said as plainly as 
possible, “and you shall hear all 
about young Nickols.” It was no 
young Nickols—that was my mis- 
take, or my jealousy had rejuvenised 
him ; but that could not alter the 
intention. 

Was it to be supposed that 
Dariel, the gentle, and sensible, 
and simple - hearted Dariel, had 
taken offence at my hasty depar- 
ture, and resolved to have no more 
to say to me? 


I passed a very anxious and 
uncomfortable time, endeavouring 
vainly to turn my whole attention 
to the doings and the interests of 
other people, who certainly had a 
strong claim upon me; but still a 
certain feeling would arise in my 
kindest and largest moments, that 
it was scarcely just on my part to 
neglect with such severity my entire 
duty to myself. Who was farmer 
Bandilow, who was Lord Melladew, 
Jackson Stoneman, or even sister 
Grace, that I should have no one to 
think about but them? Let the 
whole parish, and the county too, 
rush into the Union, and break 
stones, or be stone-broken, by 
means of this new crack; but 
love is immortal, Love is Lord of 
all; what had I done to make 
him hold his blessed tongue like 
this ? 

I strode about, and strove about, 
and let everybody know that when 
I was put upon I could stand up 
against it; and my dear sister 
Grace, who had ideas of her own, 
such as I had spoiled her into when 
she was my childhood’s pet, was be- 
ginning to smell—oh vile metaphor! 
a rat; because I would not always 
do exactly what she wanted, and 
once I had the courage to tell her 
that there were other girls in the 
world besides Grace Cranleigh. 
Her state of mind at this was 
enough to prove to mine, that the 
great truth thus pronounced was a 
good one for the world; and I ven- 
tured, with some tenderness, to in- 
timate as much. But how much 
better for me, as for every man so 
placed, if, instead of using tongue, 
I had plunged both hands into my 
pockets—a proceeding which puzzles 
and checkmates the female race, be- 
cause they cannot gracefully do the 
like—and then had walked off with 
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a whistle, which adds pari ratione 
to their outer insight. 

“Then I am right,” said Grace, 
catching her advantage, as a girl 
always does, before it is even on the 
hop ; “there is some sly girl, with- 
out the sense of right to come and 
ask me what I think of it, who has 
laid her snares too cleverly for my 
dear brother George, my only 
brother I might say. For Harold 
is too far above us in intellect, to be 
counted as one of the family. Oh 
it is so sad, so sad and cruel to 
me!” 

“Explain yourself,” I answered, 
hitting by a fluke on the very best 
thing to be said to a girl, because 
she never knows how to do it. 
And what had Harold done, to 
be set in the sky, like that? 

You know what I mean well 
enough. Too well, George, I can 
see it in your face. Now can you 
look at me in your solid old way, 
as I have every right to demand, 
for even you will own that, and 
assure me on your honour that I am 
altogether wrong? That there is 
nobody wanting to come between 
us. That I am still number one— 
‘Al’ you used to call me; but 
that sounds like slang ; and I don’t 
understand the sea. Am I number 
one still, George ?” 

“Let every tub stand upon its 
own bottom.” I was not taken 
altogether by surprise, as she in- 
tended ; for I had expected this for 
a long time, knowing how sharp 
our Grace was. I could scarcely 
have said a more appropriate thing ; 
for my sister had her stiff linen 
apron on, bustling about with it, as 
she did in the mornings, to attend 
to the dairy and the poultry, and 
all that. And being of a noble 
English figure, she had not pulled 
her waist in, as she found it her 
duty to do at one o’clock. 

“T am not a tub, George. It is 
very unkind of you to use such ex- 


pressions about me. I don’t care 
what you say in-fun, you know, 
But when it comes to serious talk 
—but I dare say she—oh you could 
span her with one hand.” 

“*My dear sister,” I replied, be- 
cause I saw some sign of glistening 
in her bright blue eyes, and knew 
that it was all up with me, if that 
should come to drops; “1 have 
never told you a falsehood, and I 
am not likely to begin. Harold 
may have all the intellect of the 
age; but can you say as much as 
that of him?” 

She shook her head, and made a 
face ; which enabled me to smile at 
the superiority of his mind. “ Well 
then, I will tell you—there is a 
little truth in some of your imagina- 
tions. Though not at all as you 
think. Quite the opposite extreme. 
A great deal too good for me, too 
perfect, too lofty, too beautiful, in 
every way too angelic.” 

“Tt is quite unnecessary to tell 
me that ;” Grace might have shown 
more refined feeling than this. 
** But one naturally wants to know 
more about such an example to all 
humanity.” 

“No doubt. But you must curb 
your curiosity, my dear ; and imita- 
tion on your part would be hope- 
less. You have got all this out 
of me by much perseverance ; that 
implies patience, which you will 
have to exercise.” 

“Now can you suppose for one 
moment, George, in spite of all 
your self-confidence, that I would 
put up with such a thing as this? 
That an abstract idea of some di- 
vinity is to be my entire knowledge 
of my brother’s choice?” 

“T wish it could be otherwise, 
my dear child,” 1 replied, with a 
warmth that should have satisfied 
her ; “‘just for the present it must 
be so. The whole thing is very 
strange, and complicated with 
many things most unusual. I am 
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not a free agent, as the lawyers 
say ; if a mysterious thing of some 
importance comes to my knowledge 
confidentially, am I to pour it forth 
to everybody? You would be the 
very last, I am quite sure, to 
tempt me to anything dishonour- 
able.” 

I looked at her impressively, 
and felt certain that such an appeal 
must silence her. She thought a 
little while, and then looked at 
me; and some flicker of a smile, 
which I could not altogether help, 
set her off again, as if I were only 
talking humbug. 

“You called me a tub just now ; 
and this perfect and wonderful 
creature that lives in the clouds is 
superior to all the Angels, but 
even a star may look dowa into a 
tub, as they showed us the eclipse 
last summer. On the other hand 
the tub may look up at the star; 
but George, can it talk about the 
star? Come, that is a very sound 
argument now. You can’t get out 
of that, do what you will. You 
are bound to tell me everything, 
darling George, by the force of 
your own reasoning.” 

No other relative but a brother 
could have held out against such 
coaxing ways. She came, and sat 
upon my knee, and touched me 
with a run-away glance (as a child 
does to a child, before any cares 
come between them), and then 
brought the hollow of her temple 
into mine, as if to say — “how 
could I run away from yout?” 
And then, with the freshness of her 
sweet hair falling round me (which 
brought into my mind at once our 
joyful romps together), she knew a 
great deal better than to visit me 
with sentimental lips, though they 
were quivering — for what man 
cares to kiss his sister, except upon 
her forehead? But she, being up 
to all devices, found I had a but- 
ton off; and in the very place 
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where it should have been, which 
happened to be very near my heart, _ 
there she laid her fingers trembling, 
and began to reproach herself in- 
stead of me. 

“None of that!” I said, with 
the powers of logic coming to my 
aid; although I defy any father, 
grandfather, or uncle to have so 
got out of it. ‘“ Everybody knows 
how good you are. Well, well, do 
anything you like with me.” 

“‘ Now if it had only been some- 
body else, somebody who never 
can know everything about you, as 
your favourite sister does, would 
you have called her a humbug, 
George—to use one of your own 
sweet expressions? Or would you 
have said, ‘ Yes, you have a right to 
know, you ought to know every- 
thing about my affairs. I should 
be unworthy of the name of man, 
if I kept any secrets from you, my 
dear.’ And then what a help you 
would have, as soon as ever e 

** As soon as ever I had told her 
all about myself! How you do 
mix up things! But this curiosity 
of yours is useless. 1 am compelled 
to maintain strict silence, until cer- 
tain important events have taken 
place. Until——” 

“Why, it must be at least a 
Princess !” Grace exclaimed, jump- 
ing up, and clapping her hands, 
and then walking, as if she had a 
ten-yard train behind her; “we 
must all be kept waiting, until the 
impending vacancy of the throne 
occurs,” 

“ Exactly so,” I answered, for 
after that bit of impudence, and 
her look of contempt at the ceiling, 
she deserved to be driven to Bed- 
lam by the goads of curiosity ; 
“how clever of you! There is a 
throne in question, and one of the 
most ancient in the world. Well, 
I never should have thought you 
could hit the mark like that!” 

“T won’t ask another thing. 1 
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would not hear it, if you told me. 
No, no, not for Joe!” Oh what 
would Tom Erricker have thought, 
if he had heard the dignified Grace 
thus indulging in slang? “I am 
not going to have my head chopped 
off, for prying into State - secrets. 
Who is the Prime- minister? He 
was to have taken Elfrida into sup- 
per, the other night, but he didn’t. 
Still I can apply to him, not to 
have my head chopped off. George 
don’t attempt to tell me anything 
more. Self-preservation is Heaven’s 
first law. But I don’t see how this 
parish will be large enough for us. 
Ha! Iseeitnow. How very stupid 
of me, that is what the Earl o1 
Melladew is come for. Closeted— 
is not that the right expression ?— 
closeted with his Royal Highness, 
Prince George Cranleigh, for some 
hours! You see that nothing 
escapes me. But I must be more 
cautious.” 

“No hope, sweet child, of put- 
ting me into a passion. And if 
nothing escapes you, why should 
you ever ask a question?” 

This was enough to floor even a 
girl of the highest abilities, for 
nearly half a second; and as they 
seldom give more than that time to 
their thoughts, a man may almost 
calculate upon the skedaddle of his 
sister, unless she has at him again 
within that period. Not so with 
his wife ; she will stick to her guns, 
having bigger ones, and knowing 
how to work them. Grace ske- 
daddled, as consistency required ; 





but with a popgun over her shoul- 
der. 

“ Alas that we should have to 
watch my dear brother! He is go 
good and soft—they will be sure 
to take him in.” 

At this I was exceedingly an- 
noyed. So much so, that if dignity 
and triumphant reason had allowed, 
I would even have called her back 
at once, and challenged her to ex. 
plain her words; which (as I said 
before) is the last thing they can 
do. However, upon second thoughts 
I found it wiser to leave her to 
herself, which would be a miserable 
self; when reflection, which is a 
liquid operation with every true 
woman, should have set her 
straight again. 

But, thanks be to the Lord, who 
has made us real men, and given 
us power to exert our brains, with- 
out pit-pat of the heart to distract 
them at every pulse! Although I 
was not in the calmest mood for 
thinking, because I had never had 
such a row with Grace before (and 
she was a darling soul, whenever 
she let her mind come afterwards), 
nevertheless my road was clear 
enough before me. ‘If I am to be 
watched,” thought I, “and every- 
thing is to be put upon a business 
footing, the sooner I assert myself 
the better. I have talked rather 
big perhaps, because she provoked 
me, and I am bound to have some- 
thing to show for it. I will strike 
a stroke at once. I will go and 
see my Princess.” 
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THE REGISTRATION OF WOMEN TEACHERS, 


Tue defunct Education Bill 
called forth an expression of op- 
inion from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women, from 
the educational expert as well as 
from the man in the street. The 
strongest search-light of discussion 
illuminated its every part. Mean- 
while, the less attractive and appar- 
ently less controversial Bill for the 
Registration of Teachers that mod- 
estly followed in the wake of the 
great measure was almost entirely 
disregarded. There is every likeli- 
hood that the Registration Bill 
will, when it is reintroduced, re- 
ceive scanty consideration in the 
House of Commons, and that it 
will become a veritable Act of 
Parliament before any one knows 
the contents of its clauses, or how 
it will affect the status of teachers. 

Yet, when discussions on educa- 
tion became last spring the order of 
the day, it was borne in on many a 
patient listener that the inefficient 
teacher is mainly responsible for the 
defects in our educational system. 
That proposition is thoroughly 
sound. Oonsequently, any meas- 
ure that, like the Registration Bill, 
deals directly with what shall, and 
what shall not, form the necessary 
qualifications of teachers, demands 
most careful consideration on the 
part of the community at large. 

The Registration Bill, in the 
form in which it was drawn last 
session, provides for the establish- 
ment of a Registration Council 
consisting of six persons appointed 
by the Queen, with the advice of 
her Privy Council, one person 
elected by each of the fol- 
lowing bodies: the Hebdomadal 
Council of the University of Ox- 
ford, the Council of the Senate of 
the University of Cambridge, the 





Senates of the Universities of 
Durham, London, and Wales, and 
the Council of the Victoria Uni- 
versity ; two persons; elected by 
the registered teachers engaged 
otherwise than in public elemen- 
tary schools, two elected by the 
registered teachers employed in 
public elementary schools, and two 
elected by the registered teachers 
generally. As the council will 
necessarily be elected before the 
formation of the register, no elec- 
tions to the first council can be 
made by registered teachers. To 
meet that difficulty, it is proposed 
that one person shall be elected by 
each of the following bodies: the 
Conference of Head-Masters, the 
Incorporated Association of Head- 
Masters, the Association of Head- 
Mistresses, the Oollege of Pre- 
ceptors, the Teachers’ Guild of 
Great Britain and Lreland, and the 
National Union of Teachers. 

The conditions of admission to 
the register are to be— 

(1) A degree or certificate of 
general attainments which is 
granted by some university or 
other body recognised for that 
purpose by the council ; and 

(2) A certificate or diploma of 
adequate knowledge of the 
theory and practice of educa- 
tion and of practical efliciency 
in teaching which is granted 
by some university or other 
body recognised for that pur- 
pose by the council. 

In rare cases the council may, 
with the approval of the Education 
Department, admit to the register 
a person who cannot produce the 
qualifications required. A _ brief 
record of qualifications and experi- 
ence will be placed after the name 
of every teacher on the register. 
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The register is to include both 
secondary and elementary teachers. 
Our remarks apply mainly to sec- 
ondary women teachers. It is of 
that body that our experience best 
qualifies us to speak. 

In two minor details the bill 
needs amendment, which can be 
easily effected. It is satisfactory 
to find that women are qualified 
to be members of the council, but 
it would be desirable to insist that 
a fixed proportion of the eighteen 
members of the council should be 
women. 

Secondly, the list of educational 
institutions nominated to elect the 
first council makes no certain pro- 
vision for the proper representa- 
tion on the council of assistant 
secondary teachers, or of those 
engaged in private tuition. 

The main principles of the bill 
are open to more serious criticism, 
and raise many controverted ques- 
tions. 

Some of the more advanced 
thinkers of the present day refuse 
to regard men and women as dis- 
tinct classes of the community. 
Following the fashion, the framers 
of the Teachers’ Registration Bill 
use the term teachers to include 
both men and women, and they 
take for granted that what is wise 
and expedient for the one sex is 
equally so for the other. To some 
relations of life such a mode of 
reasoning might well be applied ; 
but it can easily be proved that 
the creation of a teachers’ register 
which requires the qualifications of 
men and women teachers to be 
identical will seriously diminish 
the supply of efficient women 
teachers in this country. 

The possession of a university 
degree or of a training certificate 
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is made the basis of admission to 
the register. This condition will 
now, and in the future, exclude 
a very large number of efficient 
women teachers from the register, 
A glance at the list of the mem- 
bers of the Assistant Mistresses’ 
Association will show how very 
small among them is the propor. 
tion of women who have studied 
at the university, and by no means 
all of them have training certifi- 
cates. In one of the largest and 
most efficient girls’ schools in the 
kingdom, possessing a fine staff of 
competent teachers, one alone has 
a university degree, and she has 
only lately joined. The exclusion 
from, or even the appearance on, 
the register of the women teachers 
who lack a degree or a training 
certificate, with a note of qualifica- 
tions differing from that attached 
to the names of teachers in pos- 
session of the academic title and 
certificate, will be regarded by the 
general public and by the teaching 
profession, if the register is to 
command full authority, as proof 
of inferiority and incompetence. 
With regard to a university 
degree, what opportunity of ac- 
quiring a genuine academic train- 
ing is open to the mass of women 
aspirants to the teaching profes- 
sion? We have seen that the bill 
makes no distinction between the 
sexes. The women’s degree or 
academic diploma, if it is to bear 
as much significance as in the case 
of men, ought to imply residence 
at Oxford or Cambridge, with the 
passing of the final schools exam- 
ination in the one instance, and 
of the tripos examination in the 
other! By a general consensus 
of opinion other university dis- 
tinctions are of a lower grade. 





1 As a matter of fact, no woman studying at Oxford or Cambridge is at present 
eligible for a degree, but the passing of the examinations gives her equivalent 
status. 
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All who have a knowledge of 
secondary women teachers in this 
country are aware that the class 
from which they are chiefly drawn 
cannot, as a rule, afford either the 
money or the time required for a 
university course. A girl who 
decides to enter the teaching 
profession does so, with very rare 
exceptions, from necessity, because 
the position of her parents or 
guardians makes it imperative for 
her to earn her living. That fact 
alone argues a want of means ; and 
so long as scholarships at the 
women’s colleges are few, and many 
of them of small value, it can 
only be the minority of intending 
teachers who will go to college. 
The daughters of men who can 
well afford to pay for their 
university education do not look 
forward to work as a necessity. 
Some few of them enter the 
teaching profession, either from 
a love of the work, or from a 
sense of duty, or from a de- 


sire of independence; but such 
women form, and always will 


form, a very small minority. 
Therefore, in considering the pro- 
portion of professional women 
teachers who have opportunity 
of enjoying a genuinely academic 
training, their case need not be 
taken into account. With men 
the matter stands on a totally 
different footing. Every boy 
knows that sooner or later he 
will be required to provide for 
himself by his own work. That 
assumption causes parents, even 
when they are not exactly well- 
to-do, to make sacrifices for their 
sons that for various reasons they 
will not make for their daughters ; 
and it is well known that a 
combination of public school and 
university scholarships will often 
be sufficient to support a young 
man during his college career. 
The proportion of male teachers 
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in secondary schools who have 
passed through the universities 
is consequently very large. 

If the possession of a university 
degree ensures beyond all contro- 
versy a greater efficiency in the 
woman teacher, it should be in- 
sisted on at all costs. But doubt 
as to the beneficial effect of aca- 
demic life on women teachers is 
inevitable. Mr Matthew Arnold, 
in summing up the advantages 
of a university training to a 
man, said that it civilised him. 
From experience we can all tes- 
tify to the truth of that state- 
ment. But it is by no means so 
certain that college life has the 
same salutary effect on women. 
The gain to women of spending 
three or four years of their lives 
entirely in their own society is 
questionable: there is much to be 
said against the advisability of 
women living together in large 
numbers, It is a very curious 
fact that in many cases a girl going 
to Oxford or Cambridge from an 
unrefined, uncultured home will 
bring away exactly what she took 
there, and will remain quite un- 
influenced by all that should be 
best in college environment. We 
are not now alluding to her schol- 
astic attainments ; they are often, 
paradoxical as the statement may 
appear, the least important feature 
of a university career. We refer 
to the general tone and bearing of 
the university woman. And it is 
of the highest moment to keep in 
mind that in a teacher general 
tone and bearing is fully as im- 
portant as scholarship. It does 
not therefore follow automatically 
that a university woman will make 
a better teacher — will prove of 
better tone and bearing—(though 
she may do so) than one who has 
not been to college. Consequent- 
ly, it may be unwise to insist, 
without any reserve, on all our 
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women teachers obtaining a uni- 
versity degree. 

The second qualification re- 
quired by the council is a certifi- 
cate in the theory and practice of 
education. This badge of distinc- 
tion is again no absolute proof of 
efficiency. Educational experts 
are not yet agreed whether a 
technical training is a necessity. 
That some sort of preparation is 
advisable is allowed by most, but 
what form it should take is still 
an open question. Training col- 
leges offer obvious points of at- 
tack. On some minds a system 
of routine has a crushing and 
depressing effect: a knowledge of 
the theory of education, of meta- 
physics, of psychology, of hard-and- 
fast rules of method, is not in- 
variably helpful to the practice of 
teaching. It has been observed 
that a teacher who has been 
trained at a training college is 
able to do a particular thing in a 
particular way; but if when she 
begins work in a school as a 
reguiar teacher the head-mistress 
suggests that it might be well to 
employ a different method from 
that practised in the training 
school, she is often unwilling, if 
not unable, to answer the call. 
Another defect is to be found in 
the kind of practice in actual 
teaching obtainable by the stu- 
dents of a training college. It is 
mostly of a fictitious character: 
teaching in the so called practising 
schools attached to some of the 
institutions, isolated visits to 
schools to take a class in them, 
cannot teach the art of managing 
classes, throws no light on the 
details of the successful working 
of a school, does not aid in develop- 
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ing resource—one of the most im. 
portant and most necessary qualities 
of the teacher—and gives her judges 
and critics little or no opportunity 
of discovering how her personality 
and influence impress themselves 
on her pupils. The importance of 
character and moral force in a 
teacher cannot be rated too highly; 
it has even been said that in a 
day-school it is of no importance, 
but that is surely a fallacy. Young 
people imitate unconsciously the 
tone and bearing of those who are 
set over them, and from the gen- 
eral demeanour of a class in a 
school, a fairly correct judgment 
may always be formed of the char- 
acter of the mistress at its head. 
What we want to know about a 
teacher is what is the result of 
her work from a mental and moral 
standpoint on the children under 
her care. In order that such re- 
sult shall be satisfactory, those 
who intend to become teachers 
cannot begin too early to teach, 
to come into personal contact with 
the taught, to learn to know them, 
their wants and needs, and to sym- 
pathise with their difficulties and 
limitations. To do this effectively, 
more years of practice and experi- 
ence are needed than life in a train- 
ing college ordinarily guarantees. 
It has often struck us that, as 
a body, the elementary women 
teachers, whatever their compara- 
tive deficiencies in scholarship or 
higher culture, are, as practical 
teachers, superior to the secondary 
teachers. The reason of the supe- 
riority is to be sought in the fact 
that the elementary teachers prac- 
tise actual teaching at a much 
earlier age than the secondary 
teachers.! If a girl goes to the 





1 To raise the age at which pupil-teachers shall begin to teach is perhaps, in 
view of the hard work required of them, a wise regulation on the part of the 
Education Department, but it would be a vast pity to curtail in any way the 


purely practical side of their training. 
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university at eighteen, and after- 
wards to a training college, she 
will be twenty-three before she 
begins practical teaching, and that 
js much too late. As a proof of 
this argument, we may state that 
inspectors of elementary schools 
sometimes find that a pupil-teacher 
at the end of her preparatory 
course at the _ pupil - teachers’ 
centre — drawing our illustration 
from the system of the London 
School Board—is a far better 
practical teacher than when she 
comes away from the two years’ 
course at a training college which 
follows the four or five years’ pre- 
paratory work. During those two 
years she has lost touch with actual 
pupils, and it sometimes takes her 
very many months to regain it. It 
has been observed, too, that in 
talking to a young elementary 
teacher about her work, she will 
betray intense interest in “her 
children ”—i.¢., her pupils: a like 
sympathetic interest is often lack- 
ing in young secondary teachers. 
Another objection to training 
colleges is that very often, from 
the nature of the work done and 
the kind of teachers usually em- 
ployed in them, they scarcely pro- 
mote in the students an interest 
in outside things, — in current 
events, for example, or in general 
literature, art, and science. It is 
of the greatest importance that 
teachers should have outside in- 
terests, the more and the wider 
the better. The present head- 
master of Harrow once said that 
schoolmastering was of necessity 
a somewhat narrowing profession, 
because it chiefly consisted in tell- 
ing other people what todo. For 
that reason he advised his assist- 
ants to do something outside their 
work—to travel, or to write books. 
Among women teachers there is 
far too great a tendency to narrow 
their interests, and to think that 
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there is not time for anything be- 
yond their daily work. Whatever 
means we take of training them, 
we should endeavour to dispel that 
idea. The best teachers are un- 
doubtedly those who care for 
things besides teaching; and it 
is extraordinary what a cultivat- 
ing, civilising influence such women 
have on their pupils—even on the 
minds of average, not to say dull, 
girls. The fact that girls who go 
to secondary schools do not al- 
ways come from cultivated or en- 
lightened homes is not sufficiently 
kept in view. It may happen that 
in a class of girls ranging in age 
from fifteen to eighteen, several 
will not have read or heard of 
incidents as notorious as England’s 
difficulties in the Transvaal or in 
Venezuela; others again may not 
have access in their homes to the 
most ordinary book of reference, or 
to any standard volume of history 
or poetry. It is with such girls 
and their parents that the teachers 
have to reckon—a fact that women 
fresh from the university and the 
training college are too apt to lose 
sight of. The decentralisation 
advocated in Sir John Gorst’s 
bill would, if adopted, have done 
something to remove that diffi- 
culty. A very different curricu- 
lum and method of education is 
required in schools of the same 
character in different districts. It 
is quite possible that a system 
which works well at South Ken- 
sington will be less successful at 
Brixton. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that teachers 
should take into account the 
social position, the ability, and 
the general environment of their 
pupils, things that can only be 
learnt by practical experience 
and some knowledge of the world. 
That capacity in a teacher, again, 
is not always obtainable in a train- 
ing college. 
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One of the arguments put for- 
ward by the advocates of a strictly 
technical training for teachers is 
that it is the only profession for 
which a proper preparation is not 
compulsory. That argument con- 
tains both truth and reason, and 
is difficult to oppose. Granting 
some preparation is needful, what 
constitutes the best method? It 
is too large a question to answer 
here. Teaching is neither an art 
nor an exact science; it partakes 
of both, and lies in a region be- 
tween them. While there is prac- 
tically only one way of interpret- 
ing statute law, or of treating 
some particular disease that runs 
a well-known course, there are 
many methods of giving a lesson, 
dependent on the numbers, ages, 
abilities, and general environment 
of the pupils. No examination 
like those by which men are ad- 
mitted to the medical register or 
to the solicitors’ roll can with real 
efficiency test the teaching capac- 
ity of women intending to become 
teachers. A literary examination 
may eliminate the hopelessly ig- 
norant: it cannot assert authori- 
tatively that the examinee is a 
competent teacher. If it is found 
that a technical training is indis- 
pensable for teachers, the classes 
of a training department attached 
to a large and efficient school 
offer the sole trustworthy field 
for acquiring technical efficiency. 
It is there possible to gain at 
the same time a practical know- 
ledge of teaching by working under 
the supervision of teachers of re- 
pute, and to learn from actual 
observation something of the de- 
tails of organisation. It is often 
said that in such a system the 
children suffer from the mistakes 
of the teacher. The grievance is 
much exaggerated. A woman who 
does not begin practical teaching 
till she is twenty-three will make 


quite as many mistakes as a student 
teacher of fifteen or sixteen, and 
she will in all probability make 
many more. 

Testimony to knowledge and 
scholarship can already be ob- 
tained by intending teachers from 
one or other of the recognised ex. 
amining bodies of the country. It 
would seem, then, that unless a 
teachers’ register satisfactorily 
proves that the persons whose 
names it enrols possess ability to 
teach, it would be somewhat of a 
superfluity. A categorical proof of 
such ability in print is no easy 
thing to produce. But if a register 
is to be created, it might be enacted 
that no teacher should be placed 
on it unless she has been actually 
teaching for a continuous period of 
not less than three years, and can 
produce testimony to her ability as 
a teacher from her employers. In 
addition, it might be made one of 
the duties of the most experienced 
inspectors of the Education De- 
partment to be present at several 
of the lessons of teachers desiring 
to be placed on the register. They 
would be able to report to the 
proper authorities concerning the 
fitness of the teachers in question 
for their work. The inspectors 
would have the opportunity of 
noting to some extent the effect 
of the character and influence of 
the teacher on her pupils, and 
their reports would furnish an all- 
round guarantee of etliciency. It 
would also be their duty to inquire 
concerning the previous education 
and training of the teacher: such 
data would help towards forming 
the ideal teacher of the future. 
The method will probably strike 
the framers of parliamentary bills 
as cumbersome and unpractical: 
it would entail much more trouble 
than merely looking at a piece 
of printed paper, but it would 
secure efficiency in the teacher as 
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no other procedure is likely to 
secure it. 

Our criticism is made in no 
carping spirit. Much has been 
done, and is being done, to improve 
both the quality and the status of 
teachers in this country. But it 
is useful to look at a matter from 
all sides, and that of practical com- 
mon-sense is not the least im- 
portant. In a sermon preached 
to the undergraduates of Balliol 
College, Dr Jowett declared the 
relation of the teacher to be “a 
personal one.” He said that some 
persons did not understand that 
teaching had anything to do with 
sympathy. 


“The gifts they look for in the 
teacher are knowledge of the sub- 
ject, clearness in the arrangement of 
materials, power of illustration, ac- 
curacy, diligence—-nor can any one be 
a good teacher in whom these qual- 
ities are wanting. And yet much 
more than this is required. For the 
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young have to be educated through 
the heart as well as through the head ; 
the subtle influence of the teacher's 
character, his love of truth, his dis- 
interestedness, his zeal for knowledge, 
should act imperceptibly upon them. 

. He who is capable of taking an 
interest in each of his pupils indi- 
vidually ; who by a _ sympathetic 
pewer can reach what is working in 
their hearts or perplexing their un- 
derstanding ; who has such a feeling 
for them that he has acquired the 
right to say anything to them—has in 
him the elements of a great teacher.” 


Those qualities in a teacher are 
not ensured by the possession of 
a university degree or a training 
certificate. We are aware that 
Education Departments would re- 
gard Dr Jowett’s words as a coun- 
sel of perfection. Nevertheless in 
these days, when “doubts, disputes, 
distractions, fears” are almost syn- 
onyms for the term education, it 
is well to keep in view the ideal 
of the great Oxford teacher. 
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Amone the standing controver- 
sies of history is the question of 
the guilt or innocence of the Jesuits 
implicated in the Gunpowder Plot. 
The most favourable, and perhaps 
the most probable, view is that 
Fathers Greenway and Garnet 
knew what they did know through 
the confessional, therefore could 
not reveal the facts even indirectly, 
and had to content themselves 
with trying to restrain their peni- 
tents from their murderous de- 
sign. But even the most lenient 
Protestant writers add to this ver- 
dict a rider on the crying sins of 
the Jesuits—namely, dissimulation 
and equivocation — so justly de- 
tested by the English people. 

If Catholic apologists for the 
Jesuits in the Gunpowder Plot 
care to use against Anglicans the 
argument of 7’ quoque, they have 
wu serviceable example ready to 
hand in the case of Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester. A 7'u quoque 
is not a very noble weapon; and 
we learned from these early 
casuists, our nurses, that ‘ two 
blacks do not make a_ white.” 
Still, the analogies and points of 
difference in the cases of Atterbury 
in 1722, and of the Jesuits in 
1605, are curious and interesting. 
These lines, therefore, are not 
written for the purpose of proving 
that all Jesuits have George 
Washington’s regard for truth, or 
that the Church of England incul- 
cates dissimulation, while her pre- 
lates cultivate a taste for flat per- 
jury. It will be apparent, how- 
ever, that a peculiarly Protestant 
Bishop was capable, in a political 
cause, of conduct, and of a defence, 
compared with which the conduct 
and defence of Fathers Garnet and 
Greenway are mere venial errors, 
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Atterbury, as all the world knows, 
was condemned for a treasonable 
conspiracy, and was exiled in 1723, 
The Bishop was tried before the 
House of Lords on a Bill of Paing 
and Penalties. The legal proced- 
ure was most undesirable ; but the 
contemporary evidence leaves in 
a candid mind no room for moral 
doubt of Atterbury’s guilt. His 
character, however, his learning, 
his friends the wits, and his harsh 
treatment in prison, combined with 
Jacobite prejudice, obscured the 
question till he more or less openly 
Finally, in 
1847, the publication of Atter- 
bury’s Letters, from the Stuart 
Papers at Windsor Castle, de- 
monstrated beyond cavil that he 
had long been engaged in a 
conspiracy, and a very ugly one. 
Unlike the Jesuits of the Gun- 
powder Plot, Atterbury was as 
deep in oaths to George I. as 
Bruce’s ally, Lamberton, Bishop 
of St Andrews, was engaged to 
Edward I. and Edward II. Like 
other partisans, he was “ skilled 
in the oath,” as Homer observes 
of Sisyphus. Atterbury, unlike the 
Jesuits, was not fighting for but 
against his religion when he strove 
to bring in “‘a Popish Pretender.” 
In fact his case is, prima facie, 
much blacker than that of Fathers 
Garnet and Greenway, especially 
as, unlike the Jesuits, he was not 
caput lupinum, not a kind of pro- 
scribed vermin, but protected by 
the popular reverence for a bishop 
of the Church of England. He 
risked less, since, far from running 
peril of torture, he was a man whom 
no Government would have dared 
to condemn to capital punishment, 

Some readers may admit all 
this, but reply that Atterbury 
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did not use equivocation (a point 
to which we shall return), and 
that the Gunpowder Plot was of 
the worst Anarchist or Fenian 
type, while Atterbury was en- 
gaged in the Cause rendered illus- 
trious by the chivalrous names of 
Derwentwater, Kenmure, Wogan, 
Clanranald, Pitsligo, and Lochiel. 
These gentlemen, indeed, rose 
openly in arms for their king ; 
but Jacobite conspiracies were not 
all of this type, least of all was 
the nefarious set of plots in which 
Atterbury is implicated. Between 
1689 and 1760 every species of 
plot was attempted. There were 
open Risings, as in 1715 and 1745, 
with or without promise of for- 
eign aid. Help was sought from, 
and occasionally doled out or 
promised by, France, Spain, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Sweden. In 
1718, the very ship in which 
Charles XII. was to have sailed 
for a rising in Scotland was built, 
and decorated with the Royal 
arms of Sweden and the name 
of CaroLus. But death, as in 
the cases of Louis XIV. and 
Charles XII., or a change in 
European politics,—as in the case 
of Spain in 1722, of Peter the 
Great, of the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), and of Frederick 
the Great in 1754,—or defeat, as 
in Hawke’s triumph over Conflans 
in 1759, always interfered. The 
Jacobites were then thrown on 
their own resources, which might 
take the form of a Rising of the 
Clans, or of tampering with the 
army, or of an invasion by broken 
men,—lIrish and other exiles and 
disbanded soldiers,—or of an as- 
sault on the Palace by a mob, or 
by a gang of Highlanders and 
officers in French service, for the 
purpose of kidnapping or killing 
the Royal Family; or, finally, 
simple assassination by shot, steel, 
or poison was proposed, and in- 


stantly forbidden by Prince Charles 
(1746-1749). 

Now, the plot in which Atter- 
bury was deeply implicated was, 
originally, one for a landing of 
Irish and Scotch exiles under 
the Duke of Ormond, for the 
seizure of the Tower and the 
Bank, and the Royal Family, 
coupled with a mob rising in Lon- 
don, and a Scottish insurrection. 
But, as notice was duly received 
by the English Government, and 
as camps were formed in Hyde 
Park and elsewhere, while Or- 
mond and his allies were stopped 
by Spain and France, the plot 
developed into ‘‘ The Scheme” for 
corrupting the Guards, seizing 
Tower, Mint, and Bank, securing 
the Royal Family, kidnapping the 
Ministers, and arming the mob. 
George I. and the Prince of Wales 
were not likely to escape alive ; as 
much may be said for the chances 
of Walpole, Carteret, Townshend, 
and Cadogan (Marlborough’s suc- 
cessor as General); the Bank 
would have been robbed, and 
London filled with fire and blood. 
This pleasing scheme, it will be 
admitted, falls but little short of 
the Gunpowder Plot in atrocity. 
True, the scheme never had the 
faintest chance of succeeding. It 
was, we shall show, on a practical 
level with the intrigues of Senti- 
mental Tommy. Atterbury, in his 
defence, said that the conspirators 
should be pitied as madmen, not 
punished as traitors. But much 
the same may be said against the 
practical plausibility of the Gun- 
powder Plot, over which Cecil, no 
doubt, was watching with a su- 
perior smile. Again, Atterbury 
denies, probably with truth, that 
he had ever heard of Christopher 
Layer, the Catesby of The Scheme. 
But Atterbury was in close and 
undeniable connection with the 
conspirators ; ‘it is necessary to 
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make the most of them,” was his 
opinion, according to his amanu- 
ensis, Kelly. Again, this secre- 
tary, Kelly, was in correspondence 
with Dillon, the French manager 
of the Chevalier’s affairs, and with 
Plunket, a veteran plotter allied 
with Christopher Layer, while 
Atterbury himself was in a league 
with Lord North and Grey, who 
held the Chevalier’s commission 
as General in the plot, and who 
himself was in constant communi- 
cation with Christopher Layer. 
Thus there was a perfect hier- 
archy, beginning with the Chev- 
alier in Rome, and Atterbury 
in Westminster, and ending in 
a disreputable barrister, Layer, a 
broken Canary merchant, Lynch, 
an invalided sergeant, Matthew 
Plunket, and Mrs Hughes, Prince 
Oharlie’s nurse! Such are the 
consequences when learned Bish- 
ops stoop to treason. The friend 
of Pope, Swift, and Orrery (him- 
self a conspirator) is in touch with 
beery old Matthew Plunket. 

The story of the conspiracy may 
now be told, for it is precisely 
typical of the bubbles of intrigue 
which perpetually rose and burst, 
during eighty years of English 
history. One curious feature is, 
the persistence of certain families 
in these stereotyped attempts. At 
an interval of thirty years, —a 
whole generation, from 1722, — 
we find, in 1752, Kellys, Gorings, 
Waterses, Dawkinses, Wogans, as 
busily and as vainly engaged as 
their fathers had been. Ciphers 
change, of course, but the contents 
of ciphered letters never vary. In 
1752 we have the same obvious 
allegories of “stocks,” “ goods,” 
and ‘lawsuits,” and the same 
kinds of transparent nicknames 
and clear allusions. Lord Eli- 
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bank’s Plot of 1752 is a crude 
revival of The Scheme of 1729. 
Identical jealousies and mistrusts 
in the Jacobite party always pre- 
vail, the Traitor is never wanting, 
and, generally speaking, the foreign 
agents of England know all that 
there is to be known. 

The first of Atterbury’s pub. 
lished letters to the Chevalier is 
of August 15,1717. “ For many 
years,” Atterbury says, he has been 
“ promoting the service.” At that 
moment he is corresponding with 
Mar, and using the pseudonym “Mr 
Young.” He is also on bad terms 
with Lord Oxford, ‘ Olair,” who 
becomes Hacket in the year of the 
Plot. As a rule, the Jacobites 
simplified matters for the English 
Government, by giving to pseu- 
donyms the same initials as the 
real names. Already, in 1717, 
“Rochester” is “Rig” in some 
ciphers. ‘ Money” is ‘ muslins,” 
and “a small quantity of the com- 
modity is procured with difficulty.” 
It was as hard to get “‘muslins” out 
of Menzies as, forty years after, it 
was to extract them from Cluny. 
From 1717 to 1718, the Bishop’s 
correspondence concerns Ja haute 
politique, the English Ministry, 
Foreign Affairs, the Chevalier’s 
marriage, a futile attempt to win 
over Lord Cadogan, and so forth. 
There is a break till 1720; we do 
not know what Atterbury thought 
of the feeble Rising crushed in 
tlenshiel. In 1720, hopes were 
entertained from the Regent in 
France, who habitually sold or 
“gave away” the Jacobites. On 
April 22, 1721, the Bishop recom- 
mends Sir Henry Goring, a Sussex 
Baronet who was deep in the plot 
of 1722, and had an original 
scheme for using “ The Waltham 
Blacks,” a gang of smugglers.' He 


! Atterbury’s remarks as to his ignorance of Goring, in his defence, are pleas- 


ing examples of equivocation. 
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was the father of Prince Charles’s 
equerry, Henry Goring; and his 
admired smugglers, about 1747, 
were again approached by Lally 
Tollendal. As early as October 
25, 1720, Dillon mooted to Atter- 
bury the scheme of bringing over 
Ormond, as “the darling of the 
soldiers,” Dillon himself coming 
also with 200 officers. Atterbury 
thought that foreign aid was in- 
dispensable. 

The year 1722 was the year of 
the Plot. None of Atterbury’s 
correspondence is found, except 
three letters of April 20 to Mar, 
Dillon, and James, intercepted 
and copied by the English Govern- 
ment, At this moment Mar was 
anxious that Atterbury should join 
hands with Oxford, for Atterbury 
“has had some communication with 
the young merchants, and sees, I 
doubt not, their folly, and the 
danger there is of that trade’s 
being ever ruined by their mis- 
management.” 1 Atterbury de- 
cided to join with Oxford, and 
(April 20) dictated to Kelly the 
letters intercepted, and used against 
him at his trial. In these letters 
the Bishop alludes to his own bad 
health and the illness and death 
of his wife. He speaks of “ dis- 
tracting measures by persons no 
ways equal to the work ;” he re- 
fers to letters from Ormond and 
“Captain Will Morgan ” which he 
has seen ; he insists on the danger 
of using the post; he withdraws 
from schemes with persons “ who 
shall always, by me, be treated 
tenderly.” 

Who are these “ persons,” these 
“young merchants,” these incap- 
able authors of “distracting meas- 
ures,” whom Atterbury will use 
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tenderly? They are, manifestly, 
the agents in the various plots 
tending to the seizure of King 
George’s person and Ministers, the 
Bank, the Tower, and so forth. 
Atterbury (April 20, 1722) will 
treat them tenderly, “‘though noth- 
ing shall engage me to enter deeply 
with them for the future.” This 
he dictates to Kelly, who was in 
league with all of these conspira- 
tors in various degrees. 

We possess no more of the 
Bishop’s letters till after his trial 
and exile in 1723, except those 
written for him, after the arrest of 
Kelly, in May, by Thomas Carte, 
the historian.” These show Atter- 
bury still conspiring, up to July 
30, 1722, and especially engaged 
with a Jacobite envoy from France 
in the “arrack” affair, which pro- 
bably means the procuring of 
money for the cause. Now these 
months, April—July 1722, were 
occupied by the Jacobites in vari- 
ous forms of The Scheme for rais- 
ing the mob, and seizing George I. 
with his Ministers. 

We next turn to the affairs of 
“the young merchants,” and very 
curious they are. 

InJanuary 1722, James sent over 
Commissions for various nobles 
who were to hold command in “an 
Insurrection.” He told Atterbury 
that he was sorry he had to defer 
making him Archbishop of Canter- 
bury! On March 31, 1722, a letter 
was left at Lord Townshend’s 
house, purporting to be a transla- 
tion of a letter in French, dated 
Feb. 12,1722, and giving a disheart- 
ening account of the hopelessness 
of a proposed scheme for “ deliver- 
ing ourselves by our own interest.” 
The writer hopes only in foreign 





'This is a curious remark of Mar’s, as James himself was entirely in the 


schemes of ‘‘the young merchants.” 


* Carte was in the Elibank Plot of 1752-53. 
good Jacobite, and not a bad historian. 


He died in 1754. He was a 
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aid, and rejects a domestic plot. 
If the letter is genuine, the writer 
was probably Lord Orrery. The 
Jacobites believed it was written 
by Atterbury ; first, that it might 
reach the Government and lull 
their fears; next, that his allies 
might see his real opinion of the 
futility of Ormond’s Plot. The 
writer speaks of a Junta of Five, 
in which he forms part: one of the 
Five is in the country. There was 
such a Junta, consisting of Orrery, 
Arran, Gower, Atterbury, and 
North and Grey. The scheme of 
self-help is that of a landing by 
Ormond and Dillon, with officers 
and Irish enlisted abroad. Now, 
in November 1722, Commodore 
Scott, of the Dragon, not having 
the Laws of Nations before his 
eyes, calmly seized a vessel named 
The Revolution, Captain Galway, 
lying in the harbour of Genoa, 
and having on board the son of 
“Captain Will Morgan” (whose 
letter Atterbury had read), with 
several other Jacobites. Some of 
their papers the prisoners de- 
stroyed ; others were found, and 
established the following facts. 
Since 1718, three ships of the 
exiled king’s had been prowling 
about from Morlaix to Cadiz: one 
of them had been meant to convey 
Charles XII. to Scotland, others 
had been intended to carry Or- 
mond to England, before the futile 
Rising crushed at Glenshiel, in 
1719. The commanders were 
Galway, Morgan, and Forbes, with 
two Wogans, Nicholas, younger of 
Rathecoffy, and his cousin, also 
Nicholas, brother of Sir Charles 
Wogan, who had just rescued 
Maria Clementina Sobieski from 
Innspruck, and carried her to 
the Chevalier. The original affair 
of 1718 and the sequel of 1719 
being failures, we find Morgan 
telling Nicholas Wogan, in June 
1721, that Dillon and Sir Henry 


Goring will soon have businegs 
for him. The same pseudonyms 
(Chivers and Hoare) are used 
as in Atterbury’s correspondence, 
to mean Dillon and Goring, and 
Kelly, Atterbury’s secretary, is 
quoted by Morgan. Goring’s plan 
of June 1721 had failed by Sep. 
tember 1721. The crew were de- 
scribed by Morgan as ‘“ Hellish,” 
and the adventurers, in disgust, 
were thinking of private com- 
mercial enterprise. ‘ All Goring’s 
partners are cowards in trade” 
(Nov. 7, 1721). Worthy Captain 
Morgan could get no money, the 
seamen were suspicious, and he 
was actually going to Madagascar 
on ordinary business, when, be- 
tween February and April 1722, 
the ships were again chartered by 
the Jacobites to transport Ormond, 
with [rish recruits, for the attack on 
London. But, in addition to other 
warnings, Sir Luke Schaub from 
Paris sent news on April 29, 1722 
(probably from Cardinal Dubois), 
and thereby exploded the whole 
plot of Atterbury’s “young mer- 
chants.” ‘They think they have 
no further occasion for foreign 
assistance. They reckon upon the 
greatest part of his Majesty’s 
troops. The Pretender himself is 
ready to begin his journey... . 
The middle of May is still their 
appointed time.” Lord Lans- 
downe, James’s friend in Paris, 
by asking the Regent to remain 
neutral, had, in fact, revealed the 
plot, which was then communi- 
cated by Dubois to the English 
ambassador, Schaub, and by him 
to his Government. Ormond had 
also asked leave to pass through 
France. This was refused. He 
was next denied permission to 
embark from Spain. James's 
movements in Italy were watched 
and reported. The Earl Maris- 
chal was stopped in Spain. 
“Digby,” of Atterbury’s letters, 
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by @ simple manceuvre, was track- 
ed from Waters’s, the banker’s, 
and proved to be Dillon. A 
scheme for carrying Prince Charles 
(aged two!) to Scotland was frus- 
trated. On May 19, Kelly, Atter- 
bury’s secretary, was arrested in 
London. By the beginning of 
June a camp was formed in Hyde 
Park, where the soldiers could not 
easily be corrupted. From Rome 
James was reported to be “more 
melancholy than ever,” which is 
not surprising. By the middle of 
June 1722, in fact, the whole plot 
for overthrowing the Government 
by aid of Ormond, some officers, 
some Irish recruits, and a Scotch 
rising under an innocent unhappy 
baby, was overthrown. ‘The 
Wogans retired to Paris. 

Now, in this collapse of hope, 
comes on the scene Mr Christopher 
Layer, barrister-at-law, with ‘‘ The 
Scheme.” “The Scheme” was 
only a development of that in 
which Ormond was to lead; his 
place was to be taken by Lord 
North and Grey (appointed by 
James in January), a general 
who was in the Junta of Five, 
with Atterbury, and who had lost 
an arm at Blenheim. That such 
a man should even glance at such 
a plot proves the incredible infatu- 
ation of the Jacobites. North 
soon declined into a forlorn exile, 
all because he, a nobleman of 
courage and character, chose to 
mix himself up with the most 
harebrained chatterer whom Jaco- 
bite frivolity ever begot. 

Mr Layer is said to have been 
the son of a lace-merchant in Hol- 
born, and he told his examiners 
that he had imbibed Jacobite 
principles from an uncle in Nor- 
folk. He practised at the Bar, 
and had an ill name for a loose 
life. Mrs Layer, however, was 
his associate in his schemes, and 
was greatly pleased at making the 
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acquaintance of ‘dear Lady ” this, 
and “charming Lady” the other. 
On April 1, 1721, Layer went to 
Rome by way of Venice, in com- 
pany with one John Plunket, a 
Jesuit, or a person trained by the 
Jesuits. Now, whereas Layer re- 
presented himself always as an 
amateur Jacobite, unacquainted 
with and unaccredited by the 
party, this Plunket had certainly 
been in the foremost rank of con- 
spirators, since 1713 at least. 
Among his papers were letters 
from th? Duke of Berwick, dated 
1713, with other letters, proving 
his intimacy with Mary of Mo- 
dena, the exiled widow of James 
II. Now, on March 22, 1721, 
Plunket wrote from London to 
the Chevalier, saying ‘‘ The gentle- 
man I mentioned to you formerly 
is come out of the country, with 
instructions to wait on you, and 
tender you their service. He 
offers to bear my expenses if I go 
with him. . . . I believe I shall 
accept of his offer.” This gentle- 
man was Layer, who, as we saw, 
left England for Rome with Plun- 
ket on April 1, ten days after 
Plunket’s letter to James. Thus 
Layer, far from making a tour of 
curiosity, and visiting James as a 
mere amateur Jacobite, was ac- 
companied by a veteran and 
trusted conspirator, and bore a 
List of Norfolk gentlemen, with 
their salutations to James. In 
Rome he was led, at night, up the 
stair out of the cellar into James’s 
rooms: that stair, according to 
Jacobite gossip, was very familiar, 
in after-years, to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, of all people! Layer was, 
later, introduced to Clementina, 
and it was arranged that the 
exiled King and Queen should 
stand sponsors, by proxy, to 
Layer’s child. And, consequently, 
Lord North and the Duchess of 
Ormond did act as proxies, much, 
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no doubt, to the delight of poor 
Mrs Layer. All this was done to 
give the Jacobite lords confidence 
in Layer, as a man favoured by 
their sovereign. Layer now knew 
and intrigued with Lord Orrery ; 
he dined, and drank, and resided, 
and shot, with Lord North. 

By July 5, 1722, we find Plunket 
writing to Dillon from London: 
“My fellow-traveller” (that is, 
Layer) “is and has been very 
active since his coming from his 
travels: he is more serviceable 
than those that move in a much 
higher sphere; he is spurring on 
the Club daily, and made a great 
many of them more active.” Now, 
the Club was an association of 
Jacobite gentry and nobles, under 
Lord Orrery. Plunket was not 
actively engaged in this plot (he 
was dawdling with an idiotic pro- 
ject in la haute politique), and 
perhaps he exaggerated Layer’s in- 
fluence. In any case, Atterbury 
was arrested on August 24, and 
on September 19 Mr Christopher 
Layer was in custody. One Ney- 
noc, a partner of Kelly’s, had also 
been taken. He gave a good deal 
of information implicating Atter- 
bury, and then drowned himself. 
Layer escaped from a Messenger’s 
house and crossed the river, but 
was recaptured. A Mr Stephen 
Lynch and Sergeant Matthew 
Plunket informed against him for 
a pardon. lLayer’s papers were 
found in the house of Mrs 
Quickly, in the hands of a Miss 
Doll Tearsheet. Poor Layer was 
trapped, and “The Scheme,” dis- 
covered among his documents, was 
revealed. Layer was tried and 
condemned in November. He ad- 
mitted that he held correspondence, 
in cipher, with Sir William Ellis 
in Rome, and with Prince Charlie’s 
nurse, who had a grille for secret 
writing! Layer had a plan for 
raising money for the Chevalier 
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by a lottery, and possessed blank 
receipts signed “James R.” But 
what destroyed Layer was The 
Scheme. Lynch gave evidence 
that he came to England in April, 
was introduced by a Dr Murphy 
to Layer, and, early in June (when 
the Ormond plot fell through), was 
selected by Layer as “an honest 
man,” proper to kidnap Lord 
Cadogan. He also heard of a 
plan to corrupt the soldiers, and 
was introduced by Layer to Lord 
North, as the General in the whole 
plot. Now, it is certain that, 
since January, North had actually 
held James’s commission as chief 
in war. As for Matthew Plunket, 
a discharged sergeant, he gave 
evidence that he was to corrupt, 
for Layer, eight other sergeants 
of the Guards. Officers were to 
be tampered with, half-pay cap- 
tains to be employed; and the 
whole Revolution pivoted on 
Lynch, Matthew Plunket, and a 
problematiceightsergeants! Lynch 
had received from Layer about — 
£8, 103, and Matthew Plunket 
about £1, 17s. 6d. Layer knew 
none of the army,—he depended 
solely on one invalided sergeant ; 
but this was the plot, and these 
the instruments, on which he 
wrecked Lord North, and dis- 
credited Atterbury. 

The famous Scheme, itself, was 
probably not drawn up by Layer. 
It was headed with the motto, 
Au defaut de la Force, wl faut 
employer la Ruse, and it was 
proved that Layer had asked a 
friend for a translation of these 
words. The Scheme, roughly, was 
conceived thus : Given (what there 
is no proof that they had) an officer 
in the Guards,—Let him meet the 
eight practicable sergeants at four 
in the afternoon. They select 
twenty-five men each from the 
Camp, who stroll out separately, 
and meet at a churchyard at half- 
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past eight, with another officer. 
They are armed by him, and ad- 
mitted, under colour of a rein- 
forcement, to the Tower, at nine 
o'clock. They seize the Tower 
and the arms, leave a small guard, 
and meet the General at the Ex- 
change. At nine, also, Cadogan, 
Walpole, Townshend, and Carteret 
are kidnapped, and carried to the 
Exchange. Next day the artillery 
in the Camp is seized, by friendly 
soldiers, and the sacred person of 
the King himself is secured. The 
mob is raised and armed, the Bank 
is robbed, and the rest is easy. 
The Scheme was corroborated by 
papers delivered in July and 
August 1722 to one of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, by a Person 
in the Plot, who, from gratitude 
for a favour, informed the Minister 
that he was to be kidnapped. The 
papers were copied by stealth “ out 
of a nobleman’s scrutore, whom 
he refused to name.” The project 
thus revealed was for digging up 
and distributing hidden arms, and 
for erecting barricades. “ Twenty- 
three officers of the Guards to be 
depended upon. . . . Day resolved 
on, April 30, . . . Lord N. [North] 
being commander-in-chief.” This, 
from the date, was part of the 
earlier plot of the “young mer- 
chants,” to be tenderly treated by 
Atterbury, the Plot in which 
Ormond was to have been en- 
gaged. lLayer’s scheme was much 
the same, the part of Ormond 
being omitted. To this degree of 
atrocity and imbecility had Jacob- 
itism sunk. On Layer’s arrest, 
North, a hero of Blenheim, fled, 
but was taken; Orrery and the 
Duke of Norfolk were imprisoned, 
as, of course, was Atterbury. All 
was over, and Layer, who was 
respited in hopes of further con- 
fessions, was hanged, quite im- 
penitent, on May 17, 1723. 
Such was the Plot, and about 
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Atterbury’s implication in it there 
can be no doubt at all. ‘ Jones” 
(Atterbury) “promises to be a 
good customer,” writes Kelly in 
May. Atterbury made at his 
trial a very able defence, marked 
by two curious features. One 
was not patent to any eyes but 
those of the Ministers and Lord 
Mar. Atterbury never doubted 
that Mar had betrayed him. 
Thus, his own letters of April 20 
(which, of course, he disavowed) 
had been intercepted, copied, and 
forwarded. Oolonel Churchill was 
then sent over to Paris by the 
English Government, and had 
several interviews with Mar, a 
Jacobite pensioner of George I. 
He persuaded Mar to write to 
Atterbury a letter of May 11, 
signed Motfield, as in the cipher. 
That letter, one of mere compli- 
ment, fixed on Atterbury his 
identity with the author of the 
three letters of April 20 to James, 
Dillon, and Mar. Moreover, this 
letter, contrary to Atterbury’s 
injunctions, was sent by the com- 
mon post, in order that it might 
be intercepted. 

Mar has always suffered under 
this imputation of treachery, which 
James was, very reluctantly, in- 
duced to entertain. Dr Glover, 
editor of the ‘Stuart Papers,’ 
clearly believes the story ; and the 
obvious facts are very suspicious. 
Thus, Mar would have sold his 
allies in May 1722. Yet as late 
as July 22 we find an attaché of 
the English Embassy at Paris, Mr 
Crawford, writing to Carteret with 
an account of the ruse by which 
he has just tracked Atterbury’s 
correspondent, Digby, and found 
him to be Dillon. If the English 
Government, in July, really did 
not know who Digby was, Mar can 
hardly have sold plot and cipher 
in May. However, in 1752 the 
English Government, having an 

G 
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excellent spy on Prince Charles, 
seem to have left their French 
Ambassador to blunder and con- 
jecture, Probably they were play- 
ing the same game in 1722, unless, 
indeed, Crawford’s letter about 
his discovery of Dillon is a blind 
to hide their real source of infor- 
mation. For Kelly, when released 
on bail, after his arrest on May 1, 
writes that his examiners ‘“ men- 
tioned no persons to him, but 
G. Dillon and one Mr Morgan.” 
This was on June 11, five weeks 
before Crawford says that he had 
run Dillon to earth. On the 
whole, since the Government had 
Atterbury’s letters, Mar’s reply, 
and skilled decipherers, or a key 
sent by Mar, they probably did 
know everything, and Crawford, 
left in the dark, was discovering 
the secret of Pollichinello. How- 
ever, the evidence of Crawford’s 
letter in Mar’s favour must be 
given for what it may be worth. 

Atterbury, in his defence, main- 
tained that “the letter from Mot- 
field” (Mar), “dated the 11th of 
May, cannot be reasonably thought 
to have been wrote with any other 
view than that of being inter- 
cepted, and of fixing upon me the 
letter of April 20.” Thus Atter- 
bury let Mar know that he knew 
of his treason. 

The other curious feature in At- 
terbury’s defence is his extreme 
equivocation, which seems to pass 
into direct and robust lying. That 
he should argue against the valid- 
ity of the proofs is well and legiti- 
mate. But he had the audacity 
to defend himself 


“by protesting and declaring my 
innocence to your lordships, in the 
most deliberate, serious, and solemn 
manner ; and appealing to God, the 
searcher of hearts, as to the truth of 
what I say. . . I am charged in 
the report with directing [dictating] 
a correspondence to Mr Kelly ; but 
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I solemnly deny that I ever, directly 
or indirectly, saw a single line of an 
of their letters, till I met with them in 
print. Nor were the contents of any 
of them communicated to me... , 
I was never acquainted with, nor had 
any remittances whatsoever from, any 
of these persons. And I never knew 
of any Commission issued . . . in 
order to raise an insurrection in these 
kingdoms.” 


Now, we have James’s letter to 
Atterbury, of January 4, 1722: 
‘“‘ By next post I shall send to Mr 
Dillon the Commissions mentioned 
in my reply, and with them fair 
warrants for your worthy Partners,” 
and James regrets that he cannot 
yet make Atterbury Archbishop 
of Canterbury! Yet Atterbury 
denies that he “ever knew of any 
Commissions,” and for the truth of 
the assertion he “appeals to God, 
the searcher of hearts.” Could 
Garnet or Greenway do more— 
nay, did they do as much? And 
this was the defence for which 
Atterbury, when concocting it, 
told Pope that his friends need 
not blush. To Pope, who believed 
him, Atterbury always kept up the 
farce of his innocence, 

One thing, as was observed at 
the time, Atterbury could not do, 
—he could not profess his devotion 
to the House of Hanover. As 
Ratcliffe says, in ‘The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,’ everybody has a bit 
of conscience somewhere about 
him. But Atterbury’s conscience 
was almost as carefully esoteric as 
that of the worthy Rat. 

Atterbury was let off with exile, 
Plunket and Kelly had terms of 
imprisonment (Kelly escaped from 
the Tower after fourteen long years 
of it, and was one of the Seven Men 
of Moidart), only Layer was hanged. 
His skull was treasured by, and 
buried in the hand of, Dr Raw- 
linson—if it was his skull, for the 
doctor is said to have preserved 
the wrong article. With martyrs 
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like Layer, and a confessor like 

Atterbury, the Jacobites of Eng- 

land are not highly to be congratu- 

lated, and Protestantism, when she 

throws stones at theJesuits of 1605, 

is rather apt to forget the fragility 
Vv of one of her own windows. 

We have shown that ‘The 

Bishop’s Plot” was, in atrocity 

and absurdity, much on a level 

with the Gunpowder Treason. 

We have shown that Atterbury, 

7 though he probably knew no 

details of “The Scheme” in its 

latest form, was acquainted with 

it in its earlier shape,—for he 

had read Ormond’s and Oaptain 

Will Morgan’s letters, and, by 

Kelly’s admission, meant to make 

use of the conspirators. We have 

also shown that he is to treat the 

conspirators ‘‘ tenderly,” and that, 

during the height of The Scheme, 

he was plotting in the “ arrack ” 

affair, probably procuring the 

sinews of war. This is guilt 

enough, to which he adds well- 

nourished lies, addressed to pri- 

vate friends as well as to enemies, 
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backed by an appeal to God, the 
“searcher of hearts.” He would 
not have been a credit to the 
Church as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, especially as his temper was 
such that he once, in a dispute, 
seized Sir Harry Goring by the 
collar ! 

The conclusion seems to be that, 
as Mr Harry Foker says, “it is a 
pity the clergy should meddle in 
these matters,” whether they be 
Jesuits, Anglicans, or Covenanters, 
“whose cry is blood, and their 
motto No Quarter,” in the phrase 
of the Rev. Richard Cameron. 


The evidence is from Howells’s 
‘State Trials,’ vol. xvi., the soli- 
tary volume of ‘Stuart Papers’ 
(1847), and the ‘Report from the 
Lords’ Committees, and Appen- 
dices’ (1723); while references to 
the parallel intrigues of thirty 
years later are from the Stuart 
MSS. at Windsor Castle and the 
Additional Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 


A. LANG. 
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“ Jé Reggelt /” 


“JO REGGELT!” 


A HUNGARIAN 


THE gipsies were playing at the 
Star Café, and everybody was 
listening enchanted: that is so 
delightful about the gipsies ; they 
satisfy every one, because every 
one can read his own interpreta- 
tion from their music. 

Only Béla Katkoff sat apart and 
scowled, and never cried “ Brava!” 
His legs were stretched straight 
out in front of him; his fists 
were plunged deep in his trouser- 
pockets; and his hat was tilted 
so far over his nose that you 
could barely see the gleam of his 
hazel eyes. If you had seen them, 
they would almost have scorched 
you. 

Some of the men from the club 
passed him as he sat with his chair 
half-turned from the crowd on the 
edge of the pavement. 

Poor devil!” they said. “It 
is plain to see what he suffers 
from. Little Irén is to be mar- 
ried to-morrow to old Lipik, and 
after Béla and she have considered 
themselves engaged for years, it is 
a trifle hard!” 

**Why don’t they make a stand?” 
somebody asked. 

“No good! Irén has gone over 
to the enemy. Her mother has 
persuaded her, and old Lipik is 
ever so rich. Girls are like that,” 
added Dezsé, the cavalry lieuten- 
ant, who was twenty-two, and 
knew the sex. 

“She has left off answering 
Béla’s letters, and the marriage is 
being rushed on at Siofék, where 
they have gone for the summer. 


LOVE-STORY, 


Béla can only grin and bear it, 
now that Irén has given in,” 

*‘ He is not grinning much, how- 
ever he is bearing it,” concluded 
the others, and they sat down at 
a distant table. 

The conductor of the gipsy 
band knew Béla Katkoff well: he 
had often played for him alone. 
The young man was in love, and 
the musician knew how to deal 
with such people.! Presently be- 
hind Béla’s head, close to his left 
ear, there began a soft singing 
noise like the humming of bees ina 
hayfield, where the heavy heads of 
flowering grass knock together in 
the sunshine: it was out in the 
country that Béla had first met 
Irén, and the miserable young 
fellow lifted his face a little and 
stared across the gaslit street, half 
expecting to see swinging fields of 
grass stretched before him: then 
the soft hum of insects changed to 
the far-away clear song of a lark, 
that shook and trembled, and fell 
close beside him ina rain of sweet- 
ness, and from that again, Irén’s 
voice detached itself and cried, 
“ Béla! Béla! are you coming?” 
as if she were waiting among the 
roses in the tangled old town- 
garden of the Gopal-utcza, where 
she lived with her parents when 
Béla courted her. 

All this, and more, the gipsy 
played at his ear, for fiddlers have 
mostly warm hearts, and this one 
was sorry for the poor young lover 
who had often emptied his pockets 
of all their silver to pay the band 





1 When a gipsy player wishes to pay a 


special compliment to any one, he leaves 


his orchestra, and coming close behind the chosen person plays for him alone, in a 
tone inaudible to the rest of the company. The effect of this on the emotional 


Hungarian temperament is almost overpowering. 
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for his pleasure. This time the 
musician did not wait to be re- 
warded, but stepped back to his 
orchestra, and began to play the 
Rakéezy March, with which all 
Hungarian concerts begin and end. 
He left his music to filter into 
Béla’s brain, and by the time it 
had done so, the café crowd had 
dispersed, and the waiters, in a 
sleepy group, came and stared at 
the young man in the corner,—as 
a hint that they, at least, were 
ready for their beds. 

“Béla! Béla! are you coming?” 
that is what the fiddle had sung 
in his ear. He jumped up, knock- 
ing over his chair in his sudden 
hurry of decision, and scattering 
the sleepy waiters right and left. 
Yes! he was coming, to confront 
her on her wedding-day, to fling 
back her fair words and smiles 
and kisses in her false face, to 
make her his deepest bow, such as 
he made to the law examiners 
when they granted him his degree, 
and say, ‘ Farewell, Miss Irén. I 
return you the heart that you 
once gave me; pray offer it to 
Arpad Lipik with the compli- 
ments of Béla Katkoff!” Some- 
thing of that sort he would say 
to her on her wedding morning at 
Siofék: she deserved it for leav- 
ing him without a word. He 
stumbled homewards across the 
rough stones and wide deserted 
places of the sleeping city. Even 
Budapest was asleep at last, for 
the stars were paling above the 
Danube and the dawn was nigh 
at hand. Ah! that lark, that 
lark! How it sang! dropping 
down from the heights of heaven 
into the heart of the dark city, 
a strange hour for a lark to be 
abroad before the sun, and to call 
“Come, Béla, come!” in shrill, 
clear tones like a girl ! 


Do you know Siofék? It is the 
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sunny, smiling watering-place that 
basks on the shore of Lake Bala- 
ton, two hours’ railway journey 
from Budapest. The smart people 
of the capital go there for change ; 
and thither went Irén’s parents 
for the summer months, when the 
heat in the Gopal-utcza and the 
attentions of Béla Katkoff began 
to cause them inconvenience. They 
hired a villa on the lake-side, a 
stone’s throw from the handsome 
new hotel where old Lipik had 
established himself. Every day 
the family and the rich old widower 
met a dozen times, and Béla’s 
letters had stopped unaccountably 
after the first week. 

“What did you expect?” said 
Irén’s mother, in answer to the 
girl’s downcast air and sad question- 
ing eyes, rather than to any words 
that she spoke. ‘‘ You are gone, 
the house is closed, there are no 
dinners or suppers to be gained 
by philandering,—you cannot look 
for sincerity from a hungry law- 
student, eh? But you are only 
eighteen after all, and cannot know 
everything. Look at Lipik,” the 
matron continued, waxing warm, 
for here was a subject she could 
dilate on; “what a man—gener- 
ous, well - to-do Yesterday 
at the restaurant he put down a 
gold piece for the music, and P 

“ And Gyargyvics left it on the 
table. He would not touch it,” 
interrupted Irén, hotly ; “the gip- 
sies will not take money from 
those they do not love, and Lipik 
called them all vagabonds the 
other day after supper. I remem- 
ber when Béla Katkoff gave them 
all his silver, one night that they 
played for me in the Park, they 
kissed his hands and told him he 
was their brother and their friend, 
and they were glad to benefit from 
him.” And at the recollection, 
Irén, who had no proper pride, 
began to cry. 
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“ Ah, wasting money with vag- 
rants and worse, in all the cafés in 
the town,” said her mother, who 
was nothing if not illogical. 

This sort of thing went on day 
by day, and Béla did not answer 
Irén’s letter: naturally, in a few 
weeks her marriage with Lipik 
was announced. 


The morning train came bust- 
ling into Siofék, while half the 
world was still drinking its coffee. 
Béla got out, and strode along the 
dusty road towards the villa of 
Irén’s parents: he had never vis- 
ited there before, and he asked 
the way of a peasant who sat 
munching by the wayside. 

“The third white house on the 
left — where the flag flies,” an- 
swered the man, with his mouth 
full of cold sausage. “There is 
a marriage there to-day,—here’s 
to the bride!” and he lifted the 
kulacs that hung across his waist, 
with a flourish to his lips. 

Béla sped on. The lark had 
ceased singing in his ears now, 
albeit the meadows on either hand 
were full of them; he only heard, 
repeated over and over again, the 
smart speech that he meant to 
make to his false love: ‘I return 
you the heart that you once gave 
me; pray offer it to Arpad Lipik 
with the compliments of Béla 
Katkoff!” It sounded very cut- 
ting and to the point, and exactly 
as if some one else spoke it. 

At the villa every one was busy, 
and the bride, with her white face, 
was dreadfully in the way. “Go 
to your room and stay there—lie 
down till I come for you,” said her 
mother, and Irén was glad to 
obey, though she could not lie 
down, for all her little narrow bed 
was covered with the folds and 
flounces of the wedding dress and 
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veil. She stood instead by the 
window—her bedroom was on the 
ground-floor, and just a yard above 
the garden ; she leaned her fore- 
head against the glass door, one side 
of which stood open, and thought 
of Béla’s treachery and her un- 
answered letters, of how unworthy 
he was, and how dear! There were 
rose-bushes below the window— 
heavy Maréchal Niels that drooped 
their yellow balls awry, crimson- 
velvet Jacqueminots, and cream- 
white Princes de Galles — hun- 
dreds had been cut for the wed- 
ding, but hundreds bloomed still, 
and their scent went up like 
incense in the warm sunshine, 
reminding the girl of the rose- 
walk, so sweet and still, at the back 
of the old family house in the 
Gopal-utcza. The roses in the 
town-garden were old-fashioned, 
uncared-for, and poor, not perfect 
and proud as their Siofék sisters ; 
but the scent of roses is the same 
everywhere, especially when one is 
young and in love! And there, 
among the rose-bushvs before her, 
not a yardapart, stood Béla Katkoff. 

“J6 reggelt /1 Irén ; I have come 
to make a wedding present to 
Arpad Lipik,” he began, “to return 
you the heart that you once gave 
me ” 

“QO Béla, Béla! why did you 
leave me? why did you not answer 
my letters?” sobbed Irén, who was 
taken by surprise, and had not 
prepared any sarcastic speeches. 
And then, somehow, Béla could 
not recollect a word more of what 
he intended to say, but had jumped 
over the low window-sill, and held 
her, shrinking and shivering in 
her little white dressing-gown, in 
his strong eager arms. What is 
the good of concocting sarcastic 
speeches for one side of the con- 
versation only ? 














1 Good morning. 
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“Tt is mamma who has done 
this,” Irén said presently ; she 
still stood with Béla’s arms about 
her, but the door was locked, the 
window-blind drawn down, and 
they had time to consider what 
they should do. ‘I wrote, you 
wrote, and the letters never 
reached either of us—and then— 
O Béla, they were too strong for 
me!” and she hid her face. 

“They were nearly too strong 
for me too, and I am a man,” 
said Béla, magnanimously. ‘If it 
hadn’t been for the gipsy music at 
the Star last night, I should have 
believed you false, and let you go 
for ever.” 

In his excitement he forgot alto- 
gether that he had travelled down 
from Budapest in a rage, and to 
this day he has never remembered 
the real facts; but perhaps the ex- 
planation of that is, that when you 
are in love, all your feelings get 
very much mixed up together. 

“But I was worst: I agreed to 
accept Lipik, and to wear that!” 
she pointed at the white finery on 
the bed with a shudder. 

“T can only forgive you on one 
condition — that you come away 
with me at once,” said the young 
man, firmly. “I ama lawyer; you 
trust me to be father and husband 
in one, Irén? There is a train 
back to Budapest in a quarter of 
an hour, and they will not come 
to dress you for your wedding till 
we are well away. Will you go 
with me, or stay for Lipik ?” 

“O Béla!” 

Outside the garden wall a one- 
horse omnibus passed them, jolt- 
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ing towards the station. “J6 
reggelt/ Are you for the train?” 
shouted the driver, and they 
jumped in, glad to shelter in its 
stuffy depths from the bare white 
road and the staring villa win- 
dows. The engine of the train 
was puffing little spurts of smoke 
as they reached Siofék station, and 
in two minutes more they were 
off. They ran alongside of the blue 
Balaton water for a while, whose 
curling little waves in the sun 
were mimicking the sea: then the 
train turned off at a swift curve, 
and plunged into the wide, empty 
greenness of the great Hungarian 
plain. 

“The air is full of larks,” said 
Irén: she turned her face up to 
look for them, but her eyes met 
Béla’s, and got no farther. 

At the station at Budapest 
every one was buzzing about, 
starting on country excursions 
by early trains, before the mid- 
day heat. A heavy rapide was 
just being packed for Siofék and 
Balaton, Irén shrank back, for, 
despite the disguise of her long 
cloak and wide hat and veil, she 
dreaded to encounter some chance 
acquaintance on the platform. 
They loitered among the crowd 
of third-class folks till the better 
class passengers had taken their 
seats; then, as they passed hur- 
riedly towards the exit, they 


heard one woman call to her 
daughter, ‘There is a smart wed- 
ding at Siofék to-day; all the 
world seems going to it.” 

* Are you sure you do not want 
Béla asked Irén. 


to go, too?” 








Tue Soul of Woman, its Sphinx- 
like ambiguities and complexities, 
its manifold contradictions, its 
sorrows and joys, its vagrant 
fancies and never-to-be-satisfied 
longings, furnish the literary 
analyst of these days with in- 
exhaustible material. Above all 
do the sex-problem novelist and 
the introspective biographer and 
essayist revel in the theme. 
Psychology — word more blessed 
than Mesopotamia—is their never- 
ending delight; and modern 
woman, who, if we may believe 
those who claim to know most 
about her, is a sort of walking 
enigma, is their chief subject of 
investigation. Her ego, that mys- 
terious entity of which she is now 
only just becoming conscious, is 
said to remain a terra incognita 
even to herself; but they are 
determined to explore its inmost 
recesses. The pioneers of this 
formidable undertaking must of 
necessity be women. Man, great, 
clumsy, comical creature that he is, 
knows nothing of the inner springs 
of the modern Eve’s complicated 
nature. He sees everything in 
her, we are told, without compre- 
hending anything, and the worst 
of it is that often he cannot even 
express his ignorance in good Eng- 
lish. Man possesses brute force, 
woman divine influence, and her 
nature is in closer relation with 
the infinite than the masculine 
mind. He is an “utter failure,” 
while her womanhood “almost 


guarantees to her a knowledge 
of the eternal verities,” which he 
can only hope partially to attain 
to through woman. 

Obviously, therefore, it is to 
women writers that we must look 
for the solution of what is termed 
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the “feminine enigma,” and more 
especially to their more recently 
published works. It is only lately 
that woman has really begun to 
turn herself inside out, as it were, 
and to put herself into her books, 
A German authoress, whose in- 
teresting work I shall deal with 
presently, observes that the great 
feminine intellects of former years 
simply followed in man’s footsteps, 
and philosophised and preached 
after the manner of the leading 
male thinkers of the day. <A well- 
known authoress of our time, Mrs 
Humphry Ward, may be said to 
do the same. It is quite different 
with modern women’s books of the 
introspective type. No man, were 
he the greatest genius alive, could 
write them, and in them the true 
spirit of feminism dwells. And 
yet, in spite of their multitude, the 
subject of the sex’s psychology is 
so far only scratched. As Mrs 
Roy Devereux tells us in her 
book, ‘The Ascent of Woman,’ 
“the first loyal luminous word is 
still to write about woman” ; and 
even this talented authoress has 
exhausted her energies in framing 
a few syllables of the message 
which must be left to some future 
seer to deliver. Nevertheless it 
may be hoped that this fascinating 
science of feminine psychology is 
now approaching the stage of rapid 
and continuous development. 

In olden days woman was less 
troubled about the nature of her 
soul, possibly for the sufficient 
reason that it was then considered 
doubtful if she possessed such a 
thing. Mohammedans, for in- 
stance, used to be credited with 
a disbelief in the existence of the 
feminine soul, Their Prophet, 
however, cannot be accused of 
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justifying their scepticism, al- 
though Sale tells us that once 
when he looked down into hell 
he perceived the majority of its 
denizens to be women. Doubt- 
less this uncourteous vision oc- 
curred to him after a tiff with 
Ayesha, In much later days a 
celebrated Archbishop described 
woman as “a creature that cannot 
reason and pokes the fire from the 
top”; and there are people who 
now urge me to treat the ‘subject 
of her soul and its attributes after 
the manner of “Snakes in Ire- 
land”! Again, the American 
woman is regarded by many 
people as the highest development 
of modern feminism, yet she is 
frequently accused of being soul- 
less. A recent writer in the 
‘Contemporary Review’ points 
out that she has failed to inspire 
the classical literature even of her 
own country, as the female char- 
acters of the great American no- 
velists were drawn from English 
or Continental sources; and the 
reason, he thinks, must be sought 
in the lack of depth in her nature. 
An American girl in a recent 
novel, if I remember rightly, 
opines that she has no soul, “ only 
digestion.” Be this as it may, the 
average European appears to find 
the Transatlantic Undine sufii- 
ciently charming. He marries her, 
even though, owing to her con- 
genital defect, he cannot vivisect 
her soul in three-volume novels. 
The American woman, as we see 
her on this side of the Ocean, is 
usually an exotic of the “ orchi- 
daceous type”; but, speaking 
generally, we may regard the 
vexed question of the existence 
of the feminine soul as being now 
finally set at rest. In order, how- 
ever, that there may be no mis- 
take about the matter, the lady 
writer has for some years past 
been busily. occupied in baring 
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her soul for our benefit. And 
not only baring it, but dissecting 
it, analysing and probing into the 
innermost crannies of her nature. 
She is for ever examining her 
mental self in the looking - glass. 
Her every thought and impulse, 
her fleeting whims and fancies, 
along with the deepest fountains 
of her feeling, and above all her 
grievances, are set forth in naked 
black and white. The monotony 
of her life, its narrowness of in- 
terest, the brutality and selfish- 
ness of man, the burden of sex, 
and the newly awakened con- 
sciousness of ill-usage at Nature’s 
hands, form the principal subjects 
of her complaint ; and the chorus of 
her wailings surges up to heaven 
in stories, poems, and essays in- 
numerable. Their dominant note 
is restlessness and discontent with 
the existing order of things; and 
that there is some reason in it 
few will be found to deny. Man 
has no idea what it feels like to 
be a woman, but it will not be her 
fault if he does not soon begin in 
some degree to understand. 

The glory of woman in olden 
days, according to St Paul, was 
her hair. The glory of the woman 
of to-day, as portrayed in sex- 
problem literature, is her ‘com- 
plicatedness.” To be subtle, in- 
scrutable, complex — irrational 
possibly, but at any rate incom- 
prehensible —to puzzle the adoring 
male, to make him scratch his 


chead in vexation and wonderment 


as to what on earth she will be 
up to next,—this is the ambition 
of the latter-day heroine. She is 
consumed with a desire for new 
experiences, new sensations, new 
objects in life. Like Evadne in 
‘The Heavenly Twins,’ she “ wants 
to know”; to penetrate to the 
core of truth; to dive deep down 
into the sacred heart of things, 
and to learn their true sequence 
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and meaning. But in spite of the 
awakening of her intellect she re- 
mains a being of transient impulses 
and more or less hysterical emo- 
tions. Curiously enough, in all 
this mystification of hers, which 
to the uninitiated appears sheer 
puzzle -headedness, some weird 
witchery is supposed to lurk. 
Her lover, poor fellow, is baffled 
by her elusive and contradictory 
spirit; he understands nothing 
of the perpetual conflict with- 
in her, the canker of mysterious 
care that gnaws at her heart, 
her immense yearnings, and great 
vague thirst for heaven alone 
knows what. The dualism of her 
nature, half instinct, half intellect 
—for, as Mrs Roy Devereux ex- 
plains, modern woman is not one 
incomprehensible, but two incom- 
prehensibles—is all Greek to him. 
He endures her tantrums as best 
he may, though his simple self 
would be better mated with an 
open-hearted natural woman, who 
wore her heart upon her sleeve, 
than with an animated riddle or 
an enigma in flounces and furbe- 
lows. For, be it understood, love 
itself fails to unravel the mystery 
of her being, and Mr Spooner’s 
flirtations with Miss Up-to-date in 
no way give him the key to the 
feminine abstraction of which she 
is the external garniture. And 
it is good for him that it should 
be so, else he, too, might suffer the 
pangs of disillusionment. Nowa- 
days, however, the solution of the 
feminine conundrum is a less hope- 
less task than formerly for the 
bewildered and slightly irritated 
male; and the present year has 
given birth to at least two books 
which throw much light upon the 
subject. 

Of these the most remarkable in 
some respects is the ‘Ascent of 
Woman,’ by Mrs Roy Devereux, 
to which allusion has been made 
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already. It is, to begin with, a 
distinctly clever book. It containg 
much shrewd observation, while 
the style is polished and epigram. 
matic to a fault, and replete with 
the cwriosa felicitas of decadentism, 
But it is less with the manner than 
with some of the matter of these 
essays that I am now concerned, 
as much in them will be news 
to a great many people. They 
originally bore the title of ‘ Dies 
Domine,’ and they are dedicated 
to “The most dear vision of Her 
that shall be.” Signs, I think, 
are not wanting that the dies 
domine will dawn before very 
long, and in that case “She that 
shall be” will most probably ap- 
pear as “She-who-must-be-obeyed.” 
The authoress does not profess to 
dispel the cloud of mystery which 
envelops her subject, but she does 
raise for our benefit a corner of 
the veil which shrouds the Great 
Arcanum of the feminine soul, 
The picture thus revealed is a 
curious one, and she is aware that 
her method of presenting it is likely 
to arouse the resentment of her fel- 
low-women ; but she is prepared to 
face the consequences, ‘There is 
so much to say about woman which 
has never yet been said, that the 
truth that is in her must out; and, 
like Lucifer the light-bringer, she 
feels bound to fulfil her mission 
of illuminating a people that now 
sit in the darkness of ignorance 


concerning the psychology of 
feminism. 
The most characteristic por- 


tions of the book are those deal- 
ing with the great sex - problem, 
as it is called. ‘ Man,” says 
Mrs Roy Devereux, is apt to 
“rail at the sexlessness of the New 
Woman”; but, if we may take 
her as a trustworthy guide, the 
charge is a baseless one. For with 
the awakening of her intellect 
“there has been a coincident 
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awakening of the senses. , 
Every problem in heaven and 
earth is brought to the edge of 
this newly-acquired consciousness, 
and the she-animal is abroad 
cursing man’s monopoly of the 
joie-de-vivre.” Moreover, the in- 
stincts of fidelity are not in her. 
“To every season its book and its 
bonnet ; why not also its love?” 


“So at each renascence of passion 
her spirit, drifting among the ghosts 
of disembodied kisses, has a faint fore- 
taste of those yet to come. Nor is 
this the limit of her consciousness. 
With that realisation of her nature’s 
complexity comes the prescience that 
no man will ever learn it through. 
... It is only the man who ‘in love’s 
deep woods will dream of loyal life’” 


This tribute to his constancy will 
doubtless be as agreeable to the 
much-abused male as it is unex- 
pected. My only doubt is whether 
the perfidious creature deserves 
the compliment. In another 
strangely eloquent passage, which 
I quote in full, we have a terrible 
picture of the tumult raging in 
the modern Eve’s bosom. 


“ At the moment woman seems still 
to be floating amid the mists of her 
lost illusions, on fire with the passion 
of the impossible, sick unto death of 
her outworn ideals, and girt about 
with the incense of strange prayers. 
Having forsworn the service of love 
she would still retain the beauty 
of life, and wander over ‘the crooked 
hills of delicious pleasure’ without 
forfeiting the old-world sanctuary. 
She would sin and yet not suffer; she 
would pluck the ‘roses and raptures’ 
of passion, and yet be white of soul. 
But until she learns that love cannot 
be bought at store prices, she will 
drift deathwards undelighted and un- 
shriven—a follower after empty sym- 
bols and impotent divinities. Yet 
will this quickened consciousness lead 
eventually to her perfecting.” 


To those who, like the writer, 
were brought up in the Sarah 
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Grandian school to believe in the 
moral and mental perfection of 
the modern incarnation of the 
feminine spirit, these indiscreet 
revelations came as a sad shock. 
They appeared originally in the 
form of an article in the ‘Saturday 
Review’ entitled “ Dies Domine ; 
The Value of Love, by a Woman 
of the Day ” ; and I remember that 
the editor appended thereto a 
homily in the form of a rejoinder 
by Lady Jeune as a wholesome 
corrective. As might be expected, 
Lady Jeune disputed entirely the 
accuracy of the picture. Indeed, 
to find its counterpart one would 
probably have to search in the 
miscellaneous gallery of feminine 
portraiture with which modern fic- 
tion supplies us. I need only men- 
tion a few of the types, for their 
names have become household 
words: the woman who did, who 
didn’t ; who would, who wouldn’t, 
or would if she could; the 
girl who desires matrimony, but 
shrinks from its obligations; and 
the lady who yearns for mother- 
hood, if only it could be managed 
(vide ‘Keynotes’) “without a 
husband or the disgrace ; ugh, the 
disgusting men!” These search- 
ing studies in the sexual emotions 
of young ladies are, I fear, a source 
of merriment to the masculine 
mind, but their popularity with the 
gentler sex survives alike their 
constant iteration and the gibes of 
the scoffer. Age cannot wither, 
nor custom stale, the infinite 
variety of the sex-problem novel 
or essay. 

The second half of ‘ The Ascent 
of Woman’ is less striking than 
the first. The mission of the 
authoress (everybody who writes 
nowadays must have a mission) 
seems to be to recall to the daugh- 
ter of Eve that ideal of beauty 
which she has partially lost. The 
temple of Aphrodite is now a ruin, 
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says Mrs Roy Devereux in her 
grandiloquent way, and the world 
has long since ceased to pour liba- 
tions to the goddess. But the 
religion of the woman of the 
future will be the service of beauty 
through the medium of comely 
apparel, and the gospel of the 
authoress may be termed the Gos- 
pel of the Higher Chiffon. Her 
contention, as I understand, is 
that the adornment of the female 
form is as legitimate an end of art 
as sculpture or painting; and, after 
all, is not a man-milliner just as 
much an artist in his way as a 
Royal Academician ? 

Another treatise, on the same 
subject, to which I should like to 
introduce readers of ‘ Maga,’ is 
‘Modern Woman,’ by Fru Marholm 
Hansson. It consists of six 
psychological sketches of famous 
modern women of various nation- 
alities. These sketches display 
much insight, sympathetic yet dis- 
criminating withal, into the charac- 
ters they portray ; and there is a 
level-headedness, if I may use the 
word, about them which is some- 
what unusual in similar studies 
of feminine psychology. Some of 
Fru Hansson’s views will probably 
be deemed old-fashioned by pion- 
eers of the “woman movement,” 
but she always writes kindly and 
sympathetically of her heroines, 
even when their ideas are least 
in harmony with her own. Her 
types are selected from some of 
the ablest and most representative 
women of the day, who struck out 
a line of their own in life. The 
results of their originality Fru 
Hansson does not consider to be 
satisfactory. She disapproves of 
the Ibsenite theory of female indi- 
vidualism, and asserts roundly that 
“a woman who seeks freedom by 
means of the modern method of 
independence is generally one who 
desires to escape from a woman’s 
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sufferings.” In the case of the 
gifted people whose lives are de- 
picted in her book, she says that 
the “‘woman question caused an 
unnatural breach between the 
needs of the intellect and the re- 
quirements of their womanly na- 
ture. Most of them succumbed 
in the struggle.” 

Of these deviations from the 
feminine norm the most interest- 
ing, to my mind, is Sonia Kova- 
levsky. Fru Hansson describes 
her as the greatest woman genius 
of the century. The story of her 
life is a mournful one. Born of a 
rich and noble Russian family, her 
marvellous talent for science and 
mathematics soon developed itself, 
Like so many ladies in fiction, 
and not a few out of it, she was 
possessed of ‘“‘an immense unde- 
fined thirst,” which at first took 
the form of a thirst for study. At 
eighteen she made a formal mar- 
riage with a man who for seven 
years was a husband to her in 
name only. During all this time 
she worked feverishly and con- 
tinuously, and after his death in 
1880 she was appointed lecturer 
at the university at Stockholm. 
Here commenced her friendship 
with Fru Edgren-Leffler, the sub- 
ject of the last sketch in the book, 
and in collaboration with her Sonia 
entered on her literary career, In 
1888 she was awarded the Prix 
Bordin in the French Academy 
of Science in the presence of the 
greatest French mathematicians, 
but even this splendid triumph 
failed to bring her happiness or 
contentment. 

The sad story of the closing 
years of her life is told with much 
pathos by Fru Hansson, and I 
must leave her to draw her own 
moral therefrom, Sonia had grown 
tired of mathematics, and wanted 
to forget all about them. She had 
also become tired of mystic love, 
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and too late “wanted to be a 
woman and possess a woman’s 
charm.” Finally, after various 
unfortunate experiences, she be- 
came ill, worn out with nervous 
and mental exhaustion, and died 
at the age of forty-one. 

Another Russian woman, less 
remarkable in many ways than 
Sonia Kovalevsky, is probably 
much better known in England. 
Among all our modern literary 
ebullitions of feminine fretfulness 
one stands out pre-eminent. It 
may safely be said that the pres- 
ent introspective craze with ref- 
erence to the soul of woman be- 
gan with the publication of Marie 
Bashkirtseff's Journal. One well 
remembers the appearance of that 
extraordinary book, so irritating 
in some respects, and yet so touch- 
ing in its utter abandonment of 
self-revelation. It is the tragedy 
of a young girl, hopelessly vain, 
self-centred, neurotic, and egotisti- 
cal; for if ever there was a victim 
of morbid ego-mania, as Max Nor- 
dau has it, it was poor Marie 
Bashkirtseff. “As for me, I am 
always excited,” she cries ; “I want 


to live faster, faster, fast... . Yes, 


I love only myself” : it is all I, I, I, 
throughout the five hundred pages 
of the Journal. Her every action 
was ordered for effect, and with a 
view to description in her diary 
the same evening. The book sold 
like wild-fire. ‘ All the tired and 
discontented women of the time 
recognised themselves on every 
page, and for many of them Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s Journal became a 
kind of secret Bible, in which they 
read a few sentences every morn- 
ing, or at night before going to 
sleep.” Not a very satisfactory 
Bible, to be sure, but the literature 
of hysteria is always sure of its 
public, and she was symptomatic 
of a restless and fretful age. With 
all the advantages of wealth, 


beauty, perfect breeding, and mar- 
vellous talent, she yet made ship- 
wreck, like Sonia, of her life, She 
developed her individuality, like 
any Ibsenite neuropath, on the 
most approved principles of the 
“triumphant doctrine of the ego,” 
and fretted herself into the grave 
at the age of twenty-four. Her 
self-absorption amounted to a 
disease, and outraged Nature ex- 
acted the penalty remorselessly. 
Tedious as the whole thing is in a 
way, I know of few things sadder 
than her despairing soliloquies to- 
wards the end of the volume. She 
felt herself, to quote Fru Hans- 
son’s pathetic words, “ever alone 
in the midst of an everlasting void, 
hungering at the table of life, 
spread for every one except her- 
self, standing with hands out- 
stretched as the days passed by 
and gave her nothing: youth and 
health were fading fast, the grave 
was yawning, just a little chink, 
then wider and wider, and she 
must go down without having 
had anything but work, constant 
work, trouble and striving, and 
the empty fame which gives a 
stone in the place of bread.” 
Besides the untimely fate of 
these two Russian ladies, Fru 
Hansson mentions three other 
Northern authoresses of talent 
who all committed suicide; but 
whether this was the result of too 
much psychologising or over self- 
absorption does not appear. 
Concerning Mrs George Eger- 
ton, who is to my mind the ablest 
of our women writers of the neu- 
rotic school, Fru Hansson writes 
with critical yet sympathetic in- 
sight. The authoress of ‘ Key- 
notes’ (‘Punch’ profanely nick- 
named it ‘She Notes’) is es- 
sentially a womanly writer. Her 
gifts are intuitive rather than in- 
tellectual, and she owes nothing 
whatever to the reason or the 
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research of man. Her perceptions 
are of the nerves, for, like some 
of her favourite Swedish and Nor- 
wegian authors, she personifies 
our modern nervousness, and her 
best characters are quivering bun- 
dies of nerves. The reader can 
hardly fail to recognise the auto- 
biographical character of her writ- 
ings, redolent, as they are, of the 
spirit of discontent and disillusion- 
ment. Stories of the ‘Keynotes’ 
type, especially the more artistic 
ones, are monologues, as it were. 
The writers seem to be relating 
their own mental experiences, like 
Marie Bashkirtseff, without any 
attempt at concealment. The 
mood varies in these books—some- 
times tender, sometimes sorrowful, 
sometimes vicious, as though the 
authoress would like to scratch 
or slap somebody; but they are 
always purely subjective, or else 
rapid generalisations from limi- 
ted experience. Like all intro- 
spective work of the kind, Mrs 
Egerton’s appeals to women far 
more than to men, for her instinct 
enables her to perceive the funda- 
mental traits of woman’s nature. 
Of these traits the deepest and 
most ineradicable, it appears, is 
her ‘eternal wildness, the un- 
tamed primitive savage tempera- 
ment that lurks in the mildest, 
best woman.” Mrs Roy Devereux 
also asserts that woman is at heart 
a barbarian, and her affinity in 
many respects to her remote an- 
cestresses is insisted on by other 
lady writers. Backwards across 
the ages, remarks one of them, her 
gaze flashes recognition to ‘“ the 
grand untamed eyes of the prim- 
eval woman,” whose freedom from 
the restraints of civilisation some 
of our revoliées would seem to 
envy. Only one man, we are 
told, “has had sufficient instinct 
to bring to light this abyss in 
woman’s nature,” a poet named 
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Barbey D’Aurévilly, and he, poor 
fellow, was never understood, This 
seems to be the usual fate of people 
with very complex natures in both 
sexes. They make a study of in- 
comprehensibility, and raise mysti- 
fication to the level of a fine art, 
and then complain because they 
are misunderstood. It is not quite 
clear why this somewhat common- 
place trait of wildness should be 
called an “abyss,” except that all 
terms denoting profundity and im- 
mensity are deemed appropriate 
to the feminine soul, which pos- 
sesses many other fundamental 
characteristics besides that of 
wildness. It is volcanic, for in- 
stance, in its nature, as may be 
learned from the neurotic novelists, 
and as some men, I am given to 
understand, have occasion to know. 
I notice, by way of illustration, 
that one young lady describes 
herself as “a bundle of electric 
currents bursting forth in all 
directions into chaos.” This, how- 
ever, strikes me as a somewhat 
daring metaphor. Personally, I 
should be content to liken the 
spirit of feminism to a river, now 
flowing tranquilly with every pass- 
ing sentiment and impression mir- 
rored on its placid surface, now 
surging tumultuously onwards — 
but always prodigiously deep. 
Another characteristic, accord- 
ing to Fru Marholm Hansson, is 
beginning to make itself felt, “and 
that is an intense and morbid con- 
sciousness of the ego in woman.” 
Mrs Egerton is, of course, a great 
believer in the Scandinavian doc- 
trine of the ego. Self-sacrifice is 
out of fashion altogether in our 
modern school of novelists, and 
self-development has taken its 
place. This consciousness of the 
self is of recent growth: it was 
unknown to our mothers and 
grandmothers, who, says Mrs 
Devereux, ‘“‘knew as little about 
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their sensations as a cabbage 
does about its growth.” I have 
no knowledge of what it feels 
like to be conscious of your ego, 
so I must content myself with 
simply chronicling the phenomenon 
without commenting upon it. It 
has always been understood that 
the best sign of all being right with 
a man’s heart or liver is, that he 
should not be conscious of possess- 
ing such things; and to be con- 
scious of your ego must be a much 
more serious matter. I remember 
that Max Nordau classes ego- 
mania as among the leading stig- 
mata of degeneration, so doubtless 
this newly aroused consciousness 
lies at the root of our modern in- 
trospectiveness, and accounts for 
many of the strange things that 
neurotic people do both in real life 
and in fiction. 

The last of these psychological 
sketches is that of the Woman’s 
Rights woman, Fru Edgren-Leffler. 
It strikes me as less interesting 
than most of the others, perhaps 
because the authoress is less in 
sympathy with the type of fem- 
inism that it deals with. This 
type is analogous in some respects 
with those heroines in recent nov- 
els who are afire with the new 
altruism, and talk Poor Law 
Reports and Parliamentary Blue- 
Books at great length to their 
lovers. In her early days Fru 
Leffler was the champion of the 
Swedish Woman’s Rights move- 
ment, and interested herself in all 
the “isms,” such as socialism, 
anarchism, theosophy, positivism, 
and atheism ; but late in life she 
seems to have learned that the 
highest altruism, as well as the 
truest happiness, for women lies 
in performing the duties of wife 
and mother. Fru Hansson uses 
the story of her life to enforce her 
favourite theory—namely, that in- 
dividualism in woman is a mistake, 
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because she cannot exist alone, 
being “spiritually and mentally an 
empty vessel, which must be re- 
plenished by man.” TI try to 
picture to myself what Mrs Sarah 
Grand’s feelings must have been if 
ever she read this sentence. One 
fears, too, lest the dissemination 
of such views should have a bad 
effect upon man, and tend to make 
the creature more insupportable 
than ever. Fru Hansson, how- 
ever, is most emphatic on the 
point, and asserts that those ladies 
who seek to exert their influence 
by main force, and “manifest a 
desire to dispense with man alto- 
gether,” are acting most impru- 
dently. Far be it from me to 
express an opinion on this delicate 
point, though one cannot help 
thinking that Eve without Adam, 
or vice versd, might after a while 
find even Paradise a bore. Any- 
how, Fru Leffler seems to have 
grown to this opinion, for, though 
as a disciple of Ibsen she had 
raged against the unhappiness of 
married life, she fell violently in 
love at the age of forty, and aban- 
doned her active championship of 
the rights of feminism in order 
to enjoy “ liberty, love, and the 
South” in Italy. Unfortunately, 
like Sonia Kovalevsky, she died 
young, but her closing days were 
unclouded by grief; for ‘“ the wo- 
man’s rights woman sang a hymn 
to the mystery of love, and the 
last short years of happiness, too 
soon interrupted by death, were a 
contradiction to the long insipid 
period of literary production.” 
There is another point on which 
the authoresses of the two books 
under consideration are at variance 
with the modern champions of their 
sex. Mrs Grand, among others, 
has maintained, with much insist- 
ence and great wealth of patho- 
logical detail, that a great deal of 
the unhappiness and the ailments 
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of women are due to their want 
of occupation, There is much, no 
doubt, to be said for this conten- 
tion, though work regarded as a 
cure may be worse than the 
disease when, as so often is the 
case, it means overwork. Fru 
Hansson is evidently no great 
believer in the “weary path or 
study” for women; and certainly 
work brought neither health nor 
happiness to Sonia Kovalevsky or 
Marie Bashkirtseff, in spite of their 
intellectual triumphs. As for Mrs 
Devereux, she simply laughs at the 
idea of any woman really loving 
work as an end in itself. “To 
say that she loves work better than 
liberty and leisure is a pathetic 
pretence. Surely the fact 
that the New Woman is always 
trying to persuade herself that 
work is a blessing when she knows 
in her heart of hearts it is a curse, 
is one of the saddest of ‘ life’s little 
ironies.’” Who shall decide when 
such emiment doctors disagree ? 
Having thus in cursory fash- 
ion reviewed the various mental 
phenomena exhibited in woman’s 
writings on herself, one is tempted 
to ask, What is the purport or 
origin of all this super-subtlety 
and microscopic self-examination ? 
Why should people take such in- 
finite pains to make themselves 
miserable? and why should woman, 
in particular, so “ persistently 
parade her ‘scourged white 
breast’” for our inspection? Is 
it simply a symptom of the 
fret and fever of modern life? 
of the restlessness and discontent 
which seem to have got so deep a 
hold of us all? We all love to be 
parading our burdens and to say, 
‘See what a heavy load I bear!” 
just like those old people who are 
continually prating of their ail- 
ments. The world is very hollow 
and empty, and we must all, es- 
pecially the ladies amongst us, be 
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very sad, to judge from the books 
and plays that delight the public, 
Morbid pessimism, subdued or par. 
oxysmal, is the dominant note 
alike of the “new” fiction and 
the new psychological drama. It 
expresses itself in the worship of 
ugliness, the minute and almost 
exclusive delineation of what ig 
gloomy and squalid in life, and 
the strange affection exhibited by 
so many writers for the gutter and 
those who lie therein. The Scandi- 
navian authors set the fashion, 
with their wonderful talent for 
“ pathological hunting in the terra 
incognita of the human soul,” but 
they found plenty of imitators in 
this country. The ideal writer in 
the eyes of the neurotic school is 
a sort of literary mosquito, whose 
“intellectual antenne” probe 
greater depths of agonised human 
nature than anybody else. He 
catches the suffering reader on the 
raw, so to speak, and makes him 
skip. I have just been reading 
how a brutal Hyperborean, named 
Strindberg, is said to have probed 
so deeply into the recesses of the 
feminine soul that his victims 
fairly shrieked with anguish and 
vexation. However, as we learn 
from the ‘Ascent of Woman,’ 
‘you cannot probe to the heart 
of life without making a wound ”; 
and these homocca-like mental 
vivisectionists, with their faculty 
of always “touching the spot,” 
would much rather make the 
wound than not probe at all. 
Whenever a book or a play of this 
sort comes out, it sets all the de- 
cadents chattering, and they call it 
profoundly convincing and signifi- 
cant ; whereas, if they were not de- 
cadents, they would call it simply 
dismal and disgusting. There are 
two recent novels, very different 
in some respects, but both exces- 
sively morbid, which will serve to 
illustrate my meaning: Mrs 
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Egerton’s ‘Discords’ and Mr 
Hardy’s ‘Jude the Obscure.’ To 
read them, one would think that 
the only fleeting moments of hap- 
piness the authors enjoy is when 
they can invent some new thrill 
orshudder. Their characters move 
about in an atmosphere of intense 
gloom. They not only torture 
themselves and each other, but 
the hand of Destiny lies heavy 
upon them. They are driven by 
fate, circumstance, or the Zeitgeist ; 
playthings of the inexplicable, of 
heredity, and everything else that 
is unpleasant. Never for an in- 
stant, regardless of their doom, 
can these wretched victims sport, 
for the spirit of humour is not in 
them. They may “take love as an 
anodyne to deaden the agony of 
thought,” but the result is always 
equally depressing, for their malady 
is the malady of despair. 

We have lately been witness- 
ing a slight recrudescence of the 
Ibsen “boom”; so, being natur- 


ally interested in the father of 
the new psychology, I attended 
a matinée of “Little Eyolf” at 


the Avenue theatre. I arrived 
early, but found the house al- 
ready full. There was a small 
sprinkling of males, but woman 
had assembled in force to do 
honour to the Master who head- 
ed the revolt of her sex. The 
new culture and the newest chi/- 
Jon were alike represented in the 
audience, proving that intellec- 
tual womanhood has listened to 
Mrs Roy Devereux and once more 
begun (did it ever cease?) to 
beautify itself in real earnest. 
Through a forest of colossal and 
befeathered hats I obtained occa- 
sional glimpses of the stage and 
the performers engaged in their 
self-appointed but depressing task 
—the hero, the usual Ibsenite 
idiot or travesty of a man, with a 
chronic but futile appetite for 
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well-doing ; his wife Rita, a neu- 
rotic “she-animal,”—she, all for 
the ‘‘roses and raptures” ; he, pre- 
ferring the “lilies and languors,” 
—and the pantomime witch or 
Rat-wife, who is, according to the 
critics, ‘‘a heavenly messenger,” 
and apparently symbolical of any- 
thing you please. Two mortal 
hours those two poor unbalanced 
creatures, the Allmers, spent in 
dismal psychologising and mutual 
torment and self-torture. The 
acting was excellent, and it was 
an intellectual treat to see three 
such artists as Mrs Patrick 
Campbell, Miss Robins, and Miss 
Janet Achurch on the stage to- 
gether. Everything that art can 
do was done to infuse life and 
reality into these doleful marion- 
nettes, but the general impression 
the two Allmers made on my 
mind was that of a couple of 
epileptics exercising in the hos- 
pital grounds, In _ particular, 
Miss Achurch’s scream at the 
end of the first Act, which has 
been much admired by connois- 
seurs in painful sensations, re- 
called vividly to my mind the 
screeching of a woman whom I 
once had the misfortune to see 
fall down in an epileptic fit. 
However, the audience, or rather 
some of the female portion of it, 
seemed at times much affected, 
and sobs and tears occasionally 
greeted such passages in the drama 
as were especially lugubrious, The 
males, I regret to say, were more 
disposed to chuckle irreverently, 
probably because the contempla- 
tion of nervous disorders and the 
whinings of sexual hysteria, and 
other forms of mental disease, less 
arouse the sympathy of the dull 
masculine mind. ‘ Morbid trash,” 
my nearest neighbour ejaculated as 
we emerged into the comparative- 
ly pure atmosphere of a London 
fog ; while I went home and read 
. H 
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Max Nordau’s chapter on Ibsen in 
‘ Degeneration,’ and felt better. 
The author of this dismal and 
evil-smelling play is certainly one 
of the portents of the age. He 
voices better than any one else its 
morbid tendencies, and, although 
a man, he is distinctly the founder 
of the new so-called science of 
feminine psychology. That is to 
say, he above all others has di- 
rected the energies of the woman 
psychologist into the channels 
they now run in. To my humble 
way of thinking, these semi-insane 
weaklings and irresponsible neuro- 
paths of the Ibsenite drama are 
neither admirable nor interesting. 
They are simply “sick” men and 
women ; degenerates to be shunned, 
like any other manifestations of 
disease. And yet they serve as 
the pattern and type of characters 
in books and plays innumerable 
that have taken hold of the public 
mind. It would be interesting to 
know how far this literature is the 
cause, and how far simply the ex- 
pression, of the morbid tendencies 
of which I have spoken. The 
shockingly improper young person 
in Miss Marie Oorelli’s ‘Sorrows 
of Satan,’ who would have flirted 
with the Devil if that more self- 
respecting personage had permitted 
her, attributed her moral downfall 
to our modern literature of de- 
cadence. It was the “satyr- 
songster,” Swinburne, and those 
wicked women novelists, who 
wrought all the mischief. Max 
Nordau thinks that the influence 
of polite literature on life is much 
greater than that of life on polite 
literature. He mentions several 
instances of fashions being set by 
books, the most remarkable one 
being the epidemic of suicide that 
broke out in Germany after the 
publication of ‘The Sorrows of 
Young Werther.’ Every one knows 
that the young men in Byron’s 
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time went about wearing low-cut 
collars and a terrible scowl, de. 
noting their views of the mise 
and hopelessness of life. These 
views were probably derived from 
verses like the following :— 


‘¢ We wither from our youth, we gas) 
away— 
Sick, sick; unfound the boon, un- 
slaked the thirst. 
Though to the last in verge of our 
decay, 
Some phantom lures, such as we 
sought at first— 
But all too late—so are we doubly 
curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’tis 
the same, 
Each idle, and all ill, and none the 
worst— 
For all are meteors with a different 
name, 
And Death the sable smoke where 
vanishes the flame.” 


This stanza contains as good psy- 
chology and as good philosophy 
as any Scandinavian drama, while 
there is something almost elevat- 
ing in the swing and rhythm of the 
majestic verse compared with the 
commonplace and the banalités of 
Ibsen’s “ Ollendorffian” dialogue. 
No doubt the Byronic morbidity 
was all affectation, but so to a great 
extent is the psychology and morbid 
pessimism of these days. Marie 
Bashkirtseff was a walking affecta- 
tion, a mere pose in petticoats, but 
she succeeded in making herself 
intensely miserable. And it seems 
certain that the same process of 
needless self-torture is at work in 
some women’s minds now. It is 
difficult to explain on any other 
hypothesis their craving for the 
literature of hysteria or decadence 
—the doleful squalor of Ibsen, the 
mawkishness of the neurotic 
fiction writers, or that strange 
blend of “hoggishness and hys- 
teria,” to borrow a_ truculent 
critic’s phrase, ‘Jude the Obscure.’ 

I know there are people who 
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say that the whole thing is mere 
literary and journalistic froth— 
just as the New Woman was said 
to be solely a creation of the comic 
newspapers—and that the sex is 
no more uneasy in its mind than 
it was formerly. Surely, however, 
the evidence is all the other way. 
The New Woman is simply the 
woman of to-day striving to shake 
off old shackles, and the immense 
mass of “revolting ” literature can- 
not have grown out of nothing, or 
continue to flourish upon mere 
curiosity. Mrs Devereux’s chap- 
ter on “ The Feminine Potential” 
contains some caustic satire on 
the sham realism with which some 
women nowadays saturate their 
souls, and their “cult of the gut- 
ter” is unkindly described as 
“simply a form of hysteria based 
upon a morbid appetite for coquet- 
ting with sin, so characteristic of 
the modern woman.” 

Besides being the outward and 
visible sign of our modern malaise 
of the nerves, these books are also 
an undoubted aggravation of the 
disorder. If one asks what is the 
good of it all, one is told that it 
is inevitable. But surely morbid- 
ity is a disease which can be com- 
bated like other diseases, and 
equally, on the other hand, ag- 
gravated by continually dwelling 
on morbid subjects. And, after 
all, the world is not made up 
entirely of refuse-heaps or hos- 
pitals; and no sort of good can 
come out of this literary scavenging 
and constant removal of the rags 
that cover poor humanity’s sores. 
That life is full of suffering, and 
that women have more than their 
fair share of it, are facts suffi- 
ciently sad in themselves without 
perpetually harping upon them. 
Of all regrets, we are told, ‘the 
nausea of sex is the vainest, the 
most futile” ; and surely even the 
lot of women has its compensa- 





tions, There are still many left 
who have the pluck to say that, 
in spite of all temptations to 
belong to the opposite sex, they 
prefer to remain as they are. 
Much has been done already, 
especially in the way of relaxing 
certain stupid social conventions, 
to make their lives freer and hap- 
pier than they were before, and 
more, doubtless, will be done in the 
future. To take one small in- 
stance, the bicycle, though in some 
respects it has added a new terror 
to life, has certainly done something 
to take women out of themselves, 
and thus to lighten the load they 
bear. I cannot help thinking that 
if poor Marie Bashkirtseff had 
only possessed a “ bike,” it might 
have prolonged her life by render- 
ing her less self-centred and mis- 
erable than she was. 

There is much that is pathetic 
in the self - questioning and the 
cravings of the type of woman 
depicted in neurotic fiction. There 
is a note of infinite weariness, a 
kind of anemic despondency, in 
books of the ‘ Keynotes’ class ; 
but there is also a note of real 
pain. No one can read them 
without seeing that the writers 
have felt, and felt deeply; but 
while their dolefulness may com- 
mand our sympathy, the expres- 
sion of it in hysterical or squalid 
stories is not to be encouraged, for 
it does but add one grain more to 
the heap of humanity’s woes. The 
sale of these books by thousands 
is not a healthy sign. People read 
them because they are interested 
in them, and the interest arises 
from the fact that what they read 
corresponds to something in their 
own natures. Fru Hansson teils 
us that when ‘ Keynotes’ was pub- 
lished the critics said that the 
heroines were exceptional types ; 
but the critics, as usual, were 
wrong. ‘“ ‘Good heavens! How 
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stupid they are!’ laughed Mrs 
Egerton. Numberless women 
wrote to her, women whom she 
did not know, and whose acquaint- 
ance she never made. ‘We are 
quite ordinary everyday sort of 
people,’ they said ; ‘ we lead trivial 
unimportant lives: but there is 
something in us that vibrates to 
your touch, for we, too, are such as 
you describe.’” If so many hys- 
terical people really exist, the best 
advice that can be given them is to 
try and cultivate a sense of humour 
and to “bike” in moderation. 

One morbid symptom of our 
secial life is certainly fostered and 
developed by books of the “re- 
volting” type, and that is the 
mutual suspiciousness of men and 
women. Fru Hansson remarks 
that, in spite of the breaking 
down of many barriers of social 
intercourse, there never was & 
time when the sexes stood wider 
apart than at present; and when 
man is represented by so many 
lady novelists as a blackguard or 
an idiot, or both, sometimes dis- 
eased, always a libertine and a 
bully, one can hardly wonder at 
the result. There is no doubt 
that the literature of vituperation 
and of sex-mania, with its perpetual 
harping on the miseries of married 
life, and its public washing of do- 
mestic dirty linen, tends to widen 
the breach between men and 
women, and to make them more 
mutually distrustful than ever. 

To institute comparisons be- 
tween the literary pygmies of 
these days and the giants of the 
past may possibly provoke a smile. 
Nevertheless it may be useful, 
perhaps, magnis componere parva, 
to see in what qualities we moderns 
are especially deficient. As far as 


mere style goes, there are many 
living writers who are the superiors 
of Scott, to take a single example. 
This sounds rank heresy, but it is 
nevertheless true. 


But in such 
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larger matters as character-draw. 
ing, in breadth of sympathy and 
observation, and, most of all, in 
their sense of proportion and the 
atmosphere of restfulness and re. 
straint which envelops their work, 
the older authors far surpass their 
successors. Unlike the latter, the 
great novelists of this century were 
never morbid or hysterical, and 
they maintained a dignified reti- 
cence in dealing with delicate 
subjects. The soul of woman 
was presented by them in less 
questionable shape. One cannot 
imagine Diana Vernon, to take 
one instance that occurs to me, 
prattling in public about her sexual 
emotions. Very possibly she may 
have been filled, like any young 
person in modern fiction, with 
‘erotic yearnings for fu'ness of 
life,” but at any rate she had the 


.good taste to keep them to herself. 


The feebler literary folk of to-day 
have departed from these whole- 
some traditions, and have deter- 
mined to set themselves free from 
what one of their number, Mr 
Grant Allen, calls “the leprous 
taint of respectability.” Not con- 
tent with the shining examples 
set them by their great English 
forerunners, they blindly copy 
French and Norwegian models, 
and endeavour to supplement their 
own lack of talent, and to stimu- 
late the flagging interest of their 
readers, by concentrating their 
attention upon whatever is foul 
and unlovely in life. 

I read in the newspapers not 
long ago that an American lady 
was fortunate enough to obtain 
the coveted appointment of Gar- 
bage Inspector in the town of 
Denver, with power to burn and 
destroy the city refuse; and the 
thought struck me that it might 
be well if some enterprising Eng- 
lishwoman could be found to un- 
dertake the post of Literary Gar- 
bage Inspector in this country, 
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with authority to relieve the shelves 
of our circulating libraries of the 
rubbish under which they groan. 
I fear, however, the task would 
be beyond the powers of any single 
person to accomplish. In the long- 
run the reading public must always 
be its own censor of books, with 
the Press as its most effective 
auxiliary ; and it is the laches of 
the Press that are largely respon- 
sible for the vulgarisation of our 
fiction in the past decade. As far 
as concerns the past year, it 
may readily be admitted that both 
the literature and the drama of 
1896 have shown a distinct im- 
provement upon those of two or 
three years ago. The protests of 
the Philistines have not been al- 
together in vain. We have seen 
less of our so-called realists and 
second-hand Diabolists, our fishers 
for grotesque fantasies in the un- 
clean waters of a diseased imagin- 
ation. The tide of popular taste 
is flowing in healthier channels, 
and the change seems to have 
affected even that most “ modern” 
of poets, Mr John Davidson. We 
thought he belonged to the anar- 
chical school, but the following 
verse of his “ Ballad of a Work- 
man” seems to prove him a con- 
vert to the old-fashioned ideas of 
discipline and self-restraint :— 


‘Only obedience can be great ; 
It brings the Golden Age again ; 
Even to be still, abiding Fate, 
Is kingly ministry to men !” 


I commend these lines, coming 
as they do from so unexpected a 
quarter, to those ladies whose 
souls are filled with the fret and 
fury of revolt or the questionings 
and self-torture of the new psy- 
chology. Such sentiments might 
have emanated from Carlyle him- 
self—so little do they accord with 
our modern “ eleuthero-mania,” or 
the triumphant doctrine of the 
ego. We seem to have quitted 
awhile the seductive society of 
Baudelaire’s swrhomme or the Ur- 
mensch of Nietzsche, so beloved 
of the ‘Keynotes’ novelist, and 
to be listening once more to the 
voice of the older prophets. I 
rather fear, however, lest Mr 
Davidson may be preaching to 
deaf ears. Counsels of obedience 
wi!l be lost upon those watchers 
for the dawning of the dies dom- 
ine who claim, not equality, but 
admitted supremacy, for their sex. 
“To be still” is advice no less un- 
palatable to our neuropaths, male 
or female, who are so busily occu- 
pied in rendering the burden of 
existence intolerable. It would 
be well, indeed, if they could be 
induced to follow it. Both in life 
and in literature humanity has less 
need nowadays of mental excitants 
than of sedatives; and the true 
prophet of the future will be, not 
another Ibsen, but one who shall 
deliver to a disordered world the 
great gospel of Anti-Fuss. 

Hueu E. M. Srurrievp. 
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IRISHMEN are on the war-path, 
and for once in line against a 
common enemy, the British tax- 
payer. Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, Unionists and Separatists, 
Home Rulers of every camp, the 
Mayor of Cork, the Bishop of 
Cloyne, Lord Castletown, Mr 
Smith Barry, Mr Healy, Sir J. 
Mackenna, Mr Dillon, Mr Clancy, 
—all join in demanding that the 
Government shall “take immedi- 
ate steps to give effect by remedial 
legislation to the conclusions sug- 
gested by the Report of the Royal 
Commission.” What were these 
conclusions? They are embodied 
in eight separate reports, and are 
of the most diverse character. We 
shall deal with them later in detail. 

Who were the Commissioners ? 
Eleven professed and, for the 
most part, ardent Home Rulers ; 
Sir D. Barbour, who had served 
in the Indian Treasury ; Mr G. W. 
Wolff and Mr C. E, Martin, two 
Irish Unionists ; and Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, the Unionist M.P. for 
Greenock. The eleven Home 
Rulers are naturally biassed in fa- 
vour of a conclusion well calculat- 
ed to furnish a good effective cry 
against the Imperial, and especi- 
ally against the Unionist, Gov- 
ernment. The two Irish Unionists, 
finding that the air is thick with 
demonstrations that money by the 
million should be poured into the 
lap of Irishmen, naturally hail 
the proposition and append their 
signatures. Mr John Morley 
vehemently contends that the 
Commission was impartially con- 
stituted. That the Commission- 
ers gave their decisions without 
conscious partiality must in fair- 
ness be admitted; but where 
eleven are party men, including 
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Mr Childers, an ex-Cabinet Min- 
ister, four Irish Home Rule mem- 
bers, the O’Connor Don, the Hon, 
E. Blake, Mr Sexton, and Mr 
Redmond; one Scotch Gladston- 
ian member, Mr Hunter ; and two 
newly created Gladstonian Peers, 
Lords Farrer and Welby, the 
policy of a Unionist Government 
does not stand much chance. Nor 
is it surprising that the Irish 
Unionist contingent, sore and irri- 
tated as they are—whether with or 
without reason—at the legislation 
of last session, distressed and al- 
most despairing, should join in a 
cry for money, money which might 
still save their estates, money 
which might even yet avert per- 
sonal ruin. There are only two 
Commissioners who are neither 
liable to bias as Home Rulers 
nor as Irishmen, Sir David Bar- 
bour and Sir Thomas Sutherland, 
and both these repudiate the find- 
ings of the majority. 

Few can spare the time to scan 
the eight reports, fewer still even 
to skim the evidence. But the 
country is destined to hear a 
great deal more of the subject 
whenever finance is under dis- 
cussion in the House of Con- 
mons ; and an effort to disentangle 
the essential from the subordinate, 
clearly to grasp the main argu- 
ment, and to present the case in 
its simplest aspect, must be made. 
A question has arisen as to which 
the average British voter and tax- 
payer, always disposed to generos- 
ity and indisposed to much re- 
search into intricate questions of 
finance, must, for reasons higher 
than those which concern his 
pocket, adequately inform himself. 
The Commission base their re- 
commendations on the postulate 
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that Great Britain and Ireland 
are to be treated financially as 
separate entities. In this lies the 
fallacy and in this the danger. 
It is on this argument Mr Morley 
dwells ; and it is owing to Mr Gos- 
chen’s alleged adhesion to this 
theory of separate entities in 1890 
that certain Unionists are dis- 
posed to justify their support of 
the recommendations of the ma- 
jority of the Commission. 

The one effective question inter- 
esting to everybody which has to 
be considered is this: What is 
the true proportion between the 
taxable capacity of Great Britain 
and Ireland? Which for reasons 
hereafter given must read: What 
taxes ought the State to require 
A B and O D, residing respec- 
tively in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to pay? If C D, although 
excused certain taxes now paid 
by A B, is still said to be con- 
tributing in excess of the respec- 
tive capacity of his nation, what 
changes are requisite in the sys- 
tem of the Imperial Exchequer ? 
Other theoretical and historical 
questions are asked, but this is 
the great point of effective inter- 
est to that mass of mankind indis- 
posed to the barren study of spec- 
ulative statistics. 

The majority of the Commission 
pronounce that “ whilst the actual 
tax revenue of Ireland is about 
one-eleventh of that of Great Brit- 
ain, the relative taxable capacity 
of Ireland is very much smaller, 
and is not estimated by any of us 
as exceeding one-twentieth.” 

Let it here be made clear what 
is the one central point round 
which the whole argument re- 
volves. With certain exceptions 
the Commissioners insist that there 
are two separate and distinct 
groups of taxpayers, one group 
resident in Great Britain, one in 
Ireland, and that C D, the Irish 
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taxpayer, must not be called upon 
to contribute to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer in equal proportion with 
A B, the British taxpayer, accord- 
ing to the respective individual 
wealth of each; but that, on the 
contrary, C D ought to pay less 
upon his income or less upon his 
whisky than A B, because the 
proportionate wealth of Ireland as 
a whole is less than that of Great 
Britain. Should taxation be levied 
equally upon the wealth of every 
subject of the Queen in these 
islands, and upon consumption 
of excisable articles by him, or 
should the people be grouped into 
districts and taxation be levied, not 
upon the men, but upon the dis- 
tricts? If the former, no wrong 
is done to the inhabitants of Ire- 
land ; on the contrary, they enjoy 
the privilege, to which they have 
no title, of immunity from railway 
duty, from establishment licences 
for dogs, armorial bearings, dc., 
from patent-medicine licences and 
duty from land-tax and inhabited- 
house duty, which bring in an 
aggregate revenue of £4,188,000. 
If the latter, this ponderous in- 
quiry has some justification, but 
it will not do to stop there; there 
must also be an inquiry for Scot- 
land and for Wales, if not for 
Northumbria and Wessex. 

Now the shortest method of 
weighing these alternatives is 
rather to work back from the con- 
clusions arrived at and recom- 
mendations based thereon, than to 
follow the Commissioners through 
the weary argument which has 
led them to these conclusions. 

At present taxation is laid on 
individuals without care for where 
they live. The Commission say it 
should be on countries or districts. 
This involves a radical change. 
The Commissioners shall state for 
themselves how it is to be realised. 
Individuals resident in Ireland con- 
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tribute in round figures £7,500,000 
to the Imperial revenue, or one- 
thirteenth. The Commissioners 
estimate the taxable capacity of 
Ireland, as a whole, at various 
proportions not exceeding one- 
twentieth, and argue that the Irish 
taxpayers are consequently paying 
the difference between these pro- 
portions, or rather more than 
£2,500,000 per annum too much. 
What follows? How is this in- 
equality to be remedied ? 

The chairman and four col- 
leagues with great prudence de- 
cline to make any suggestion at 
all. ‘What remedies should be 
applied must rest with other 
authorities.” Lord Farrer, Lord 
Welby, and Mr Bertram Currie 
adopt the following remarkable 
paragraph: ‘One sure method of 
redressing the inequality which 
has been shown to exist between 
Great Britain and Ireland would 
be to put upon the Irish people 
the duty of levying their own 
taxes and of providing for their 
own expenditure, leaving to the 
wisdom of Parliament to decide 
the question of contribution out 
of Irish taxes to the Imperial 
Exchequer.” This involves two 
consequences. The “Irish people” 
cannot levy their own taxes with- 
out a Parliament, to grant which 
is Home Rule; further, if they 
did levy their own taxes, which 
must necessarily, in order to attain 
the object in view, be different 
from and lower than the taxes 
paid in Great Britain, a fiscal 
barrier is raised between the two 
islands. 

The recommendation is accom- 
panied by the suggestion that for 
an indefinite period the Irish 
people should make no contribu- 
tion whatever to Imperial expen- 
diture ; but Lord Welby having 
signed this report, appears sud- 
denly to recollect that he was a 
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Treasury official, and the old nature 
is too strong upon him to relinquish 
without a struggle 2 millions per 
annum. He therefore advances 
another proposal. Before appar- 
ently the Irish people have framed 
for themselves a new scheme of 
taxation, a separate account of 
Irish revenue and expenditure is 
to be kept, and a first charge placed 
on the former by way of “ reason- 
able contribution ” to Imperial ser. 
vices. This charge Lord Welby 
fixes at £2,700,000, a materially 
higher figure than the existing 
balance. The second charge on 
Irish revenue would be the cost 
of civil administration in Ireland, 
and any surplus saved out of this 
would go to “relief of Irish bur- 
dens, or to useful public purposes 
in Ireland.” 

Lord Welby cites the Isle of 
Man as an instance in point. By 
an Act of Parliament passed in 
1866, the customs duties were to 
be first employed in defraying the 
expenses of Government in the 
island, and then were to be charged 
with £10,000 for Imperial uses, 
the balance being applied locally, 
If the Isle of Man possessed, like 
Ireland, 103 members in the Im- 
perial Parliament, it may be doubt- 
ful how long the tribute would 
have continued. 

The three Commissioners having 
parted company in the manner de- 
scribed, join again to declare that 
they “can find no efficient remedy 
other than that above suggested 
for lightening the burden of taxa- 
tion which now presses with such 
heavy weight on the Irish people.” 
They undoubtedly carry more 
weight in public estimation than 
any other trio of their colleagues. 
It is therefore satisfactory that 
their language is so decisive as to 
the only possible remedy. The 
Gladstonian Peer, Lord Farrer, 
the Gladstonian Peer, Lord Welby, 
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and the Gladstonian Mr Ourrie 
join in recommending that the 
Irish people should levy their own 
taxes and control their own ex- 
penditure. This is perfectly right 
and natural for Home Rulers to 
do. They are further extolled as 
experts in finance and affairs. 
This is just, and the more just it 
is, the more damnatory to the con- 
clusions of the majority of their 
brethren is their conviction as 
business men that no other efficient 
remedy can be found. 

The next report bears the signa- 
tures of Mr Sexton, Mr Edward 
Blake, and Mr Henry Slattery. In 
their opinion thereis but oneremedy 
—that of ‘‘casting upon Ireland the 
duty of conducting and providing 
for her own administration,” with 
for a period ‘exemption from any 
burden in connection with Im- 
perial expenditure.” This is sepa- 
rate Parliament, separate Ex- 
chequer, Home Rule in the widest 
sense, except that Great Britain is 


left to pay the whole cost for Ire- 
land as well as herself of army and 


navy, diplomacy and debt. Mr 
Edward Blake only signs this 
report under reserve, publishing at 
the same time an individual draft 
report of his own. He has, how- 
ever, no separate remedy to pro- 
pose, 

Sir David Barbour, who reports 
alone, holds that if an estimate is 
formed of taxable capacity, that 
of Ireland being taken at one- 
twentieth of the United King- 
dom, then she contributes more 
than her share from indirect taxes. 
The reason of this is, that she con- 
sumes an excessive proportion of 
spirits as compared with beer. 
To meet this, there are only 
two remedies possible: either to 
relieve the spirit-drinker at the 
expense of the beer-drinker, or to 
reduce the duties on excisable 
articles in Ireland, thus setting 
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up a customs barrier between the 
two countries,—a proposal Sir 
David Barbour emphatically con- 
demns. The only change or remedy 
suggested in the report is that 
wasteful and extravagant expendi- 
ture should be reduced in Ireland, 
and that that country should be 
allowed, as a sort of illogical con- 
cession, the exclusive advantage of 
any savings that could be effected 
in the cost of internal government. 
The benefit would be applied “in 
such form as might be approved,” a 
suggestion which does not seem to 
put things much further forward. 

The last separate report is by 
Sir Thomas Sutherland. He tra- 
verses the conclusions of his 
colleagues, and supports the pre- 
sent financial system of individual 
taxation as just and necessary so 
long as this country acknowledges 
only one Government and one 
Exchequer. 

The draft report by Mr Childers, 
the chairman, left by him at his 
death for the consideration of his 
colleagues, enters more fully into 
the remedies to the alleged in- 
equality by which Ireland pays 
one-thirteenth of the revenue of 
the United Kingdom, her “ tax- 
able capacity” being one-twen- 
tieth. He says three courses pre- 
sent themselves— 

1. A change in the general fis- 
cal policy of the United 
Kingdom. Less might be 
received from the Irish and 
more from the British tax- 
payer if part of the duty on 
tea and tobacco were trans- 
ferred to meat, live stock, 
and dairy produce imported 
from abroad. 

The same end might be at- 
tained if taxation on tea, 
beer, tobacco, and spirits— 
especially spirits—were great- 
ly reduced, and the gap filled 
byZincreased taxation on in- 








come, property, and commer- 
cial transactions, because these 
fall more heavily on Great 
Britain and less on Ireland. 

This Mr Childers only cites to 
dismiss as bearing its own con- 
demnation. 

2. The reduction of customs and 
excise duties in Ireland, so 
that all commodities consumed 
there should be free except 
in the case of whisky and 
beer, which might still be 
lightly taxed. 

This also Mr Childers condemns, 
holding—unlike his colleagues the 
O’Connor Don and others — that 
the revival of custom-house bar- 
riers between the two islands is 
utterly inadmissible. 

3. The payment, by way of 

‘*‘compensation,” to Ireland for 
—to begin with—a period of 
fifteen years of 2} millions 
per annum, being the ad- 
justed amount which he con- 
siders Ireland is now provid- 
ing in excess of what she 
ought to provide under the 
theory of ‘‘ taxable capacity.” 

Strange as it may appear—as it 
has appeared to his colleagues— 
Mr Childers emphatically recom- 
mends this last alternative. Some 
authority must be found to ad- 
minister this gigantic dole, some 
objects on which it is to be spent. 
On the former point no indication 
is given ; but as to the latter, the 
leading suggestion is that the 
money should be applied in com- 
pensation to the railway com- 
panies for reducing very largely 
—by not less than one-half—the 
rates for passengers and goods 
over the Irish railways. Irish- 
men, rich or poor, are to travel 
half-price at the cost of English- 
men and Scotchmen, poor or rich ! 
The position, therefore, at which 
we have arrived under the guidance 
of the Commission is, that 1F the 
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people of Ireland are now taxed 
with undue comparative severity, 
one of the following methods of 
redress must be adopted :— 

Either the erection of a separate 
Parliament and Exchequer in Ire- 
land, unfettered as to financial ex- 
pedients ; 

Or the reduction on rates of 
duty levied in Ireland, with its 
necessary concomitant —a cus- 
toms barrier between the two 
islands ; 

Or the payment out of the 
Imperial Exchequer of 2 mil- 
lions or more, to be dispensed by 
some Irish board for the benefit 
of Irish railways. 

The first has been condemned 
by the people of the United King- 
dom by the return of a Unionist 
majority of 150 votes. 

The second is contrary to the 
whole policy of the present cen- 
tury. Mr Gladstone in his Home 
Rule Bill of 1886, while leaving 
to the Irish Parliament the right 
to levy other taxes, expressly re- 
served all power over customs and 
excise to the Imperial Parliament, 
so as to avoid the very evil Lord 
Farrer and others are ready to 
accept. Again, in the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893 the same policy was 
followed because he was ‘not pre- 
pared to face a very inexpedient 
and very inconvenient system of 
different sets of trade laws.” 

The third is supported by Mr 
Childers alone, and will surely 
be rejected by public opinion as 
dangerous and grotesque. 

Having now laid side by side 
the remedies that the members of 
this Commission have discovered 
for an alleged wrong, it is time 
to see on what grounds it is 
asserted that this wrong has any 
real existence. Bearing continu- 
ally in mind that the object of 
this paper is to place in briefest 
form before the reader facts and 
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arguments buried deep in a thou- 
sand folio pages, we shall collect 
from all the reports and papers 
presented with sufficient author- 
ity to the Commission such facts 
as are necessary for him to form 
an independent judgment. Similar 
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details from later Parliamentary 
papers have also been included. 

Once again let it be stated that 
the thing to be ascertained is, 
whether the Irish C D is un- 
duly taxed as compared with the 
British A B. 


Great Britain. Per cent. Ireland. Per cent. 
Population . ‘ 33,469,000 87°83 4,683,000 12°17 
Estimated expenditure on— 
Tea ‘ . £16,810,000 86: £2,736,000 14: 
Tobacco 21,125,000 86:29 3,382,000 13°80 
Spirits 48,571,000 88-78 6,144,000 11°22 
Beer i 88,627,000 93°38 6,291,000 6°62 
All four articles . . 175,133,000 90°42 18,533,000 9°58 
Indirect taxes, 1892-93 40,442,000 88°48 5,264,000 11°52 
Direct taxes, 1892-93 . ° 34,306,000 95:90 1,467,000 4:10 
Excise revenue, 1895-96 23,805,000 88°78 3,012,000 11°22 
General customs revenue, 1895-96 18,487,000 89°04 2,275,000 10°96 
Estate duty and stamps, 1895-96. 18,009,000 95°77 805,000 4°23 
Land-tax and house duty, 1895-96 2,507,000 100: Nil ee 
Income-tax, 1895-96 . A - 15,042,000 95°51 718,000 4°49 
Value of property assessed to pro- 
bate and succession duty 211,528,000 94°33 12,713,000 5°67 
Net assessment to income-tax . 567,233,000 95°40 27,352,000 4°60 
Total revenue contributed, 1893-94 89,287,000 92:19 7,569,000 7°81 
" " 1894-95 92,401,000 92°32 7,690,000 7°68 
" " 1895-96 99,738,000 92°54 8,034,000 7°46 
Local expenditure, 1893-94 30,618,000 84°53 5,602,000 15°47 
" " 1894-95 31,179,000 84°74 5,616,000 15°26 
" " 1895-96 32,306,000 84:47 5,938,000 15°53 
Balance available for Imperial 
purposes, 1893-94 F . 58,668,000 96°76 1,966,000 3°24 
Balance available for Imperial 
purposes, 1894-95 ; - 61,222,000 96°72 2,074,000 3°28 
Balance available for Imperial 
purposes, 1895-96 67,432,000 96°99 2,095,000 3°01 


The four salient facts to be de- 


It must further be noted if the 








duced from these statistics are :— 
1. Irish people indulge in the 
consumption of such modest 
luxuries as tea, Wc., as freely 

as British. 

2. The value of Irish property, 
and, in consequence, the 
revenue derived from it, is 
of very inferior magnitude. 

. The expenditure on services 
localised within Ireland is 
out of all proportion to that 
in Great Britain. 

. The balance available as Irish 

contribution to Imperial 
charges is infinitesimal. 


eo 


cs 


recommendation of the majority of 
the Commission were accepted, and 
the revenue collected in Ireland 
reduced to one-twentieth, or from 
7°81 per cent to 5:00 per cent, the 
result would be for 1893-94— 


Revenue collected in Ire- 


land : . £4,842,000 
Local expenditure in Ire- 
land 5,602,000 


—leaving the taxpayer of Great 
Britain to bear the whole cost of 
the Imperial services, to maintain 
as at present the Irish Constabu- 
lary, and to pay over £760,000 
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for Irish local purposes. If 1895- 
96 be taken, the payment to be 
made would be £933,900. And 
to what end? Who is to profit 
by this magnificent arrangement ? 
Not the payer of income-tax, for 
he already contributes rather less 
than the desired proportion ; not 
the successor to wealth nor the 
merchant paying stamp duty on 
business transactions, for both 
these classes furnish a revenue 
already below the estimated ‘ tax- 
able capacity”; but the consumer 
of excisable articles, of which the 
whisky-drinker is the most im- 
portant. The great result of this 
portentous inquiry is, that the 
Irish peasant shall drink cheaper 
and presumably more poteen. 

Mr Childers brings out clearly 
in his report a point which seems 
to have escaped his colleagues, but 
is not a little valuable as an ad- 
dition to the foregoing table of 
facts. It is said there is an 
“economic drain,” owing to ex- 
cessive taxation, from the poor 
country to the rich. Mr Childers 
shows, on the other hand, that 
the expenditure by the Imperial 
Government on civil and military 
services in Ireland combined is 
probably rather larger than the 
revenue raised in Ireland. The 
drain is not from but into Ireland, 
which thus retains in local circu- 
lation every penny raised in the 
form of taxation. 

Having thus set forth the 
remedies adopted by the several 
groups of the majority.of the Com- 
mission for an alleged injustice to 
Ireland,—remedies antagonistic to 
one another, to both Mr Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bills, and to the con- 
sistent policy of all parties and 
all Governments, —it is time to 
state the reasons given in evidence 
for believing that there is no 
grievance at all. 

The question may be summed 
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up in a sentence. If taxes are 

aid by geographical areas, by 
Ireland, by Scotland, by England, 
and by Wales, there is or may 
be a grievance; if by individuals 
living in Ireland, in Scotland, in 
England, or in Wales, there ig 
none. The terms of reference to 
the Commission did indeed speak 
of the “taxable capacity” of geo- 
graphical areas of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Why? Because, as 
is stated in the 4th clause of the 
report, “the terms of reference 
that were drawn up for our 
guidance were probably dictated 
by the fact that the investigation 
was contemplated in connection 
with the Home Rule Bill of 
1893,” the permanent financial 
arrangements between the two 
countries as distinct and separate 
entities depending on the results 
of the inquiry. There is in this 
some justification for those com- 
missioners who argue entirely 
from the geographical standpoint, 
but none for their critics, for the 
Parliament and public of to-day, 
for whom there is no Home Rule 
Bill and no tangible Home Rule 
party. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland has per- 
ceived that any recommendation 
based upon figures more or less 
speculative, as to comparative 
wealth of sections of the King- 
dom, is belated and with nothing 
more than an academic interest. 
He says: “ Our system of taxation 
is not one of a tribute-bearing 
character, imposed on different 
provinces of the Kingdom in 
varying aggregate amounts, but 
the taxes are imposed on the 
individual units of the population, 
either according to ascertained 
income or wealth realised after 
death, or on commodities, usually 
regarded as luxuries, which are 
voluntarily enjoyed by the great 
bulk of the people.” 
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Up to the period when the Lib- 
eral party bolted at Mr Gladstone’s 
bidding from their principles and 
espoused Home Rule, no respon- 
sible statesman of any party had 
tolerated the suggestion of inquiry 
as to the taxable capacity of geo- 
graphical areas within the King- 
dom, holding one and all that it is 
people and not areas that are taxed. 
Mr Gladstone, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1853, distinctly 
declined to admit ‘ geographical 
principles ” in matters of finance. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1875, insisted 
that the taxation of either country 
could not since the amalgamation 
of the exchequers be allowed to 
depend on estimates of aggregate 
wealth ; and Mr Lowe said in the 
same debate: “They spoke of the 
taxation paid by England, by Scot- 
land, and by Ireland, whereas of 
course taxation was not paid by 
geographical areas but by individ- 
uals.” Mr Cobden, advocating the 
extension of the income-tax to 
Ireland, was equally emphatic: 
“There must be a perfect equality 
between the two countries, and 
every tax paid by this country 
must be paid by Ireland.” 

The argument is laboured, in 
the Report, that the Act of Union, 
though providing for the union of 
the exchequers, though only main- 
taining for a time separate ex- 
chequers in consequence of in- 
equality of indebtedness, declared 
that the imposition of equal taxa- 
tion should be “subject to such 
particular exemptions or abate- 
ments in Ireland and Scotland as 
circumstances may appear from 
time to time to demand.” As 
already shown, Ireland still enjoys 
exemption from her share of taxa- 
tion, amounting to over 4 millions 
in Great Britain; but this being 
direct taxation, can be varied or 
omitted without interfering with 
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the unity of the Exchequer. The 
variation now desired in rate of 
customs and excise entails the re- 
establishment of the customs bar- 
rier which the Act of Union was 
planned to abolish. 

With regard to direct taxation, 
if a man enjoys an income of 
£1000 per annum, or succeeds to 
a fortune of £10,000 in a less 
wealthy district, can it be urged 
that his capacity to pay taxes is 
less than it would be in a wealthier 
and more prosperous district? No; 
because if there is any difference 
at all, the man in the poorer dis- 
trict has more capacity rather than 
less, since his house-rent, wages 
bill, and certain other expenses, 
will be distinctly lower. 

Turning to indirect taxation, 
the revenue derived from people 
in Ireland is 22s. per head, and 
from people in Great Britain 24s. 
Conceding at once that there are 
more per thousand in comfortable 
circumstances in Great Britain 
than in Ireland, conceding that in 
a greater proportion of cases the 
payment of 24s. per head in the 
former leaves a more liberal mar- 
gin than of 22s. in the latter, can 
it be allowed that justice requires 
a gift to all consumers, rich and 
poor, in Ireland, of half or some 
other great proportion of duties on 
commodities ? 

The argument is, Taxation 
should be so arranged that the 
poor man is only called upon to 
contribute to the revenue in pro- 
portion to the margin left after 
the necessaries of life have been 
bought; and as there are many 
poor men in Ireland, the level of 
taxation at large should be reduced. 
There are many poor in Ireland, 
but there are more poor in Scot- 
land and England, and it would 
be a monstrous injustice to the 
latter that 2 millions more than 
at present should be extracted 
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from British taxpayers in order 
that all classes in Ireland, the few 
rich as well as the many poor, 
should get their tea, tobacco, and 
spirits at a lower price. The 
poverty of thousands upon thou- 
sands in our great towns—London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow—and in the 
remote districts of the Highlands 
is such that they have no visible 
margin for taxation, and if pres- 
ents of cheapened commodities are 
going, they have, at least, as good 
a title to receive them. 

A word should be said as to the 
historical argument. Is anything 
due to the Irish people now to 
make up for unfair usage in the 
past? On this point the report by 
Lord Farrer is admirably clear and 
conclusive. The Act of Union in 
1800 did not immediately unite 
the two exchequers, but fixed the 
contribution of Ireland towards 
general expenditure at two-seven- 
teenths of the whole. The Irish 
debt at that period was less than 
two-seventeenths, hence it would 
have been unfair to Ireland to 
amalgamate the exchequers and 
spread the burden of both debts 
over both peoples. During the 
next seventeen years expenditure 
increased so heavily that the Irish 
Exchequer was unable to meet its 
obligations out of taxation, and 
incurred a debt of 84 millions. 
The debt of Great Britain had in 
the same period been increased by 
291 millions. On a comparison of 
the two debts of the two exchequers 
at the close of the great war, it was 
found that the Irish debt bore to 
the British debt a larger proportion 
than two-seventeenths. Hence it 
became possible, both in terms of 
the Act of Union and with full 
justice to the smaller country, to 
complete the union of the ex- 
chequers and ‘unite the debts. 
From this it will be seen Ireland 
was required by the Union to pro- 
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vide a larger proportion of annual 
expenditure than was found to be 
possible, but in fact she never did 
provide it, because she was relieved 
in 1817 of the debt incurred in the 
effort. 

After the amalgamation of the 
exchequers in 1817 large differ. 
ences in the scale of taxation in 
the two countries remained. Tea 
duties were at once levied at the 
same rates; in 1819 tobacco was 
put in the same position; stamp 
duties were assimilated in 1842; 
duties on spirits were for a long 
period less than one-half the 
British scale, but in 1858 the 
charge in both countries was fixed 
at 8s. per gallon, and has moved 
in harmony since that date, 
standing now at 10s. 6d.; income 
tax wasextended to Irelandin 1853, 
There still remain taxes yielding 
in Great Britain £4,188,000 which 
have never been extended to Ire- 
land. Since these are levied on 
the richer classes, and the pro- 
portion of wealth may be taken at 
one-twentieth, the annual charge 
payers of direct taxes in Ireland 
are still excused should amount 
to over £200,000. The estimate 
of probable yield is, however, 
stated by Sir Alfred Milner at only 
£150,000. There is now complete 
equality of taxation—save for the 
remissions still existing in favour 
of Irishmen—throughout the King- 
dom. 

Sir Robert Giffen maintains 
that equal rates of taxation can be 
levied throughout an empire and 
yet unequal burdens be placed on 
the shoulders of particular groups 
of persons within that empire, and 
the whole legitimate grievance of 
taxpayers within these three king- 
doms depends upon the value of 
his reasoning. The most striking 
illustration is derived from an 
imaginary union of England and 
France under one exchequer. If 
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a parliamentary majority imposed 
a heavy tax on wine and allowed 
beer to go free, the French people 
would contribute the major portion 
of the revenue ; if the reverse, beer 
being taxed and wine free, the 
burden would lie mainly upon the 
English people. Thus under nom- 
inally equal taxes one population 
or the other might be oppressed. 
This is unanswerable, but the 
Oommission seem to give it an 
erroneous application. Under a 
wine tax there is a minority in 
England who would be just as in- 
juriously affected as the majority 
in France, and under a beer tax 
a minority in France would suffer 
as much as the majority in Eng- 
land. The partiality of such a 
scheme of taxation would not be 
a partiality for or against countries, 
but against groups of taxpayers. 
The remedy, therefore, should be 
sought not in direct efforts of 
mitigation to the injured country, 
for that would leave the case of 
the minority in the favoured coun- 
try untouched, but rather in a re- 
adjustment of the duty so that 
the beverages of the people at 
large might be as nearly as possible 
equally taxed. 


Spirits 
Beer 
Wine 
Tea . 
Tobacco 


Total 


In the case of tea and tobacco 
the differences are inconsiderable, 
and afford ground for no complaint. 
The results in regard to spirits, 
beer, and wine are, however, very 
striking. Each Scotchman pays 
on account of spirits 17s. 6d. to 
the revenue as compared with the 
Englishman’s 8s. 11d., while the 
latter pays 5s. 9d. on his beer as 
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The spirit-drinking Irishman is 
said to contribute more to the 
revenue than the beer - drinking 
Englishman ; but the Commission 
entirely fail to take note of the 
equally important fact that the 
spirit-drinking Englishman con- 
tributes more than the beer-drink- 
ing Irishman. To remedy the 
former, they propose either to take 
less from the Irishman’s spirits, in 
which case his English confrére 
would have more right to complain 
than ever, or to make a free pre- 
sent to Irishmen at large from a 
fund raised by English taxation. 

The term English rather than 
British has been here used because 
this line of argument necessitates 
some reference to England and 
Scotland as distinct areas. In 
1853 and 1854 the duty on Scotch 
spirits was increascc bv Mr Glad- 
stone from 3s. 8d. to 6s. a gallon, 
and in the following year by Sir 
George Lewis to 8s., since which 
date it has been at the same rate 
as that levied in England. Now 
the following table gives the pre- 
sent taxation paid per head by the 
people of the three kingdoms on 
the principal articles of consump- 
tion :— 

England. Scotland. Ireland. 
8 d. s. d. a d. 
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compared with the Scotchman’s 
ls. 9d. The total contribution 
for alcoholic liquors per head of 
population is—Scotland, 19s. 9d. ; 
England, 15s. 4d.; Ireland, 13s. 
9d. If, therefore, the Irishman is 


hardly used because his spirit- 
drinking propensities are costly, 
much more grievous is the position 
of the Scotchman, who drinks less 
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lightly taxed beer and more heavily 
taxed spirits than anybody. If 
the position of the Irishman re- 
quires any one of the drastic con- 
cessions recommended by the differ- 
ent groups of commissioners, much 
more urgent is the Scottish case. 

We state this not as a valid 
reason why Scotchmen should agi- 
tate, but as an argument why 
no departure should be tolerated 
from the system of identical rates 
of taxation, which is the corner- 
stone of our financial fabric. To 
do so here would be not to re- 
move but to augment inequalities, 
for if the duty on spirits were re- 
duced in Scotland and Ireland, 
the spirit-drinkers in various parts 
of England, where the preference 
for spirits over beer is just as 
general, would suffer flagrant in- 
justice. 

Is there, then, no injustice or 
inequality in the exiting fiscal 
system? In regard to direct taxa- 
tion none, for wealth is wealth 
wherever it may be found, whether 
in Whitechapel or Westminster, 
Kilkenny or Caithness, and should 
be equally taxed ; in regard to tea 
and tobacco none that is percep- 
tible, for these luxuries are of 
general use in every locality and 
by every society ; but in regard to 
beer and spirits there is not equal- 
ity. The injustice has nothing to 
do with geographical expressions, 
but permeates all sections of the 
people. Each beer-drinker gets 
his stimulant at a much less charge 
than the spirit-drinker. How 
much less? The Board of Inland 
Revenue have provided an answer 
which may be assumed to be ac- 
curate. The spirit duty is 10s, 6d. 
per proof gallon, and the beer-duty 
6s. 9d. per 36-gallon cask. The 
quantity of spirits present in beer 
is about 11 per cent, and in 100 
gallons of beer there will be found 
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11 gallons of spirit. The duty on 
100 gallons of beer is 18s. 9d., and 
on 11 gallons of whisky £5, 15s. 6d, 
Hence the intoxicating property 
pays more than six times as much 
to the revenue in the form of 
whisky as in that of beer. 

The Legislature, in fixing the 
beer duty and in increasing the 
duty on spirits to so enormous a 
figure and so huge a proportion of 
the value of the article—the de- 
clared value of rum on importation 
is ls. 44d. and the duty 11s. 4d.— 
has not been solely moved by a de- 
sire to tax alcohol. There has been 
a desire to check by high taxa- 
tion the consumption of alcohol 
in its more deleterious form, and 
any suggestion that spirits should 
be relieved of any considerable 
part of their present burden, and so 
made cheaper to the people, would 
be regarded with strong disfavour 
on other than financial grounds, 
May it not be owing to the high 
taxation of spirits as compared 
with beer that from 1880 to 1894 
there has been in Ireland a decrease 
in the consumption of spirits of 
1,034,000 gallons or 18 per cent, 
and an increase in the same period 
in that of beer of 2,032,000 gallons 
or 49 per cent? If so, the result 
has been beneficent. It is very im- 
probable that the duty on spirits 
will be materially reduced, but 
there are necessitous times in pro- 
spect at the Imperial Exchequer, 
and an augmentation of the tax on 
beer would not only yield a golden 
harvest, but would redress in- 
equalities of burden among the 
people. 

To illustrate broadly this pro- 
position. If the tax on beer 
were doubled, the figures given 
above would be altered, so that 
the contribution on intoxicating 
liquors per head of population in 
England would be about 21s, 2d., in 
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Scotland 21s. 6d., practically iden- 
tical, and in Ireland 16s. 6d., her 
comparative contribution being 
much reduced. Sir Alfred Milner 
in his evidence pointed out that 
if the tax on alcohol in beer were 
raised so as to equal that of 
alcohol in spirits, the beer revenue 
would be killed right away. He 
estimates the usual price of a 36- 
gallon cask of beer at 40s., on 
which the duty is 6s, 6d. If the 
duty were sextupled so as to 
equalise the tax on alcohol in both 
beverages, the duty on 36 gallons 
would be 39s., equal to present 
value. If the duty were doubled— 
even this is an extreme suggestion, 
made only by way of illustration— 
the cost would be enhanced by 
little more than 2d. per gallon or 
1 farthing per pint, while the rev- 
enue—assuming consumption did 
not decrease—would profit to the 
extent of 10 million pounds, We 
should regard any serious augmen- 
tation of the beer duty as a mis- 
fortune; but if it be considered 
necessary to adjust the burden of 
taxation so that the inequality be- 
tween groups of taxpayers, wher- 
ever they live and quite irrespec- 
tive of nationality, may be mitigat- 
ed or removed, some step in this 
direction may be forced on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It is time to consider in what 
way the Commission has done 
service to the country. It has 
proved to demonstration that, ex- 
cept in preparation for Home Rule, 
it ought never to have been con- 
stituted; it should never have 
been asked to find out the relative 
taxable capacity of two parts of 
the United Kingdom on a national 
basis except as a preliminary to 
the dissolution of the United 
Kingdom. Individuals are taxed, 
and not nations. It has estab- 
lished by evidence that, however 
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poor some districts may be as com- 
pared with others, direct taxation 
cannot operate unequally — for 
where there is no wealth, no in- 
come, no succession, there there 
will be no tax; and that while the 
habits of the people may render 
equal taxes on commodities more 
burdensome to some than to others, 
this can only be redressed by ad- 
justment of the rates of duties as 
applied to all and not by relief to 
geographical areas. Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Thomas Suther- 
land alone report in this sense, the 
other members of the Commission 
having either boldly gone in for a 
policy involving Home Rule or 
else propounded schemes which 
sink beneath the weight of their 
own extravagance. It is the 
remedial measures advanced by 
the several groups of commis- 
sioners which demonstrate the 
absurdity of their conclusions. 
Again, the extravagance of Irish 
establishments as compared with 
those in England and Scotland 
has been abundantly demonstrated. 
By a return laid before Parlia- 
ment in August last it appears 
that the revenue collected in Ire- 
land was £8,034,000, or 7:46 per 
cent of the whole, while the 
local expenditure in Ireland was 
£5,938,000, or 15°53 per cent of 
the whole. The distinct estab- 
lishments of a smaller country are 
necessarily dearer in proportion 
than the establishments of a larger. 
But Scotland is as small as Ire- 
land, and the Scotch revenue much 
higher, £11,435,000, or 10°61 per 
cent of the whole, yet the Scotch 
expenditure is no more than 
£4,143,000, or 10°83 per cent of 
the whole. Why is this? Partly 
the cost of the Irish Constabulary, 
which has no counterpart in the 
sister countries, and partly ex- 
travagance. The following are a 
I 
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few items of charge in Ireland 
and Scotland to illustrate how 


Judicial pensions . 


Class I. of Estimates—Parks, buildings, &e. 


Class II. — 
Secretary’s office 
Local Government Board 
Registrar-General 


Class III.—Law etait (omitting Con- 


stabulary) 


Existing influences are shown by 
these figures not to have been 
strong enough to check abuse and 
wastefulness. The Government 
will be exposed to a most per- 
sistent and determined effort on 
the part of Irishmen of every 
class and party. Tall words will 
flow in torrents. Fierce threats, 
piteous appeals. Mr Clancy de- 
clares that Ireland is suffering 
from ‘‘an injustice as gross, of its 
kind, as is to be discovered in 
history since the days when Sicily 
was plundered by Verres.” What 
attitude should the Government 
adopt? On the main question they 
must preserve an unbending front, 
—that people are taxed, and not 
areas ; that there cannot be a dif- 
ferent scale of duties within the 
United Kingdom. They may, how- 
ever, admit that the effect of our 
existing customs and excise duties 
is to press more severely upon 
some individuals and groups of 
individuals than upon others, and 
that opportunities should be taken 
for the gradual removal of this 
inequality. They may go further, 
and institute an inquiry as to the 
incidence of taxation on indi- 
viduals, so that, if redress be due, 
it may be provided, not for par- 
ticular groups inhabiting particu- 
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blunt the pruning-knife has been 
in the former :— 


Ireland. Scotland. 
£13,435 £9,991 
314,000 176,000 
40,665 11,692 
135,131 9,226 
15,149 4,145 

575,000 284,000 


lar areas, but equally for all the 
people of the three kingdoms, 
They may at all events, as an 
immediate result of this inquiry, 
strengthen their own hands by ap- 
pointing a Committee to report 
as to the necessity of every civil 
and judicial post in Ireland, and 
as to the salary attached, thereto. 
Political and personal pressure is 
strong, but public opinion is 
stronger, and will sustain the 
Executive in terminating waste 
and excess wherever it may be 
discovered. 

Sir David Barbour rather illo- 
gically suggests that the money thus 
saved might be employed for the 
benefit of Ireland “in such man- 
ner as might seem best.” It is to 
be hoped no suggestion of the 
kind will be accepted. Ireland’s 
true advantage lies neither in 
the gigantic dole of Mr Childers 
nor in the trivial dole of Sir David 
Barbour ; neither in the practi- 
cally complete independence of 
Mr Sexton nor in the partial and 
still more hopeless Home Rule of 
Lords Farrer and Welby; but in 
complete homogeneity with Great 
Britain—the poor country sharing 
with the rich in Parliament, in 
Executive, in taxation, and in 
purse, 











THE young man set out upon 
his walk at the entrance of a 
broad valley, through which there 
was visible here and there the 
glimmer of a great river. It was 
broken in outline by many little 
hills, such as one sees in the love- 
liest part of Italy, each crowned 
by its little groups of habitations, 
in varied and delightful inequal- 
ities of height and form, which 
seemed to throw a radiance of 
life and living over the beautiful 
green slopes, fields, and trees in 
which these points of light and 
peace were set, Lines of blue 
hills receding towards the distant 
peaks, which were great enough 
to be called mountains, stretched 
in noble ridges on either side ; 
and the landscape was one which 
filled the traveller with a sense 
of beauty and satisfaction, while 
drawing his mind and his steps on 
by a hundred suggestions of fairer 
things still unrevealed. And the 
morning was fresh and sweet, be- 
yond even that “innocent bright- 
ness of the newborn day,” of 
which few can resist the charm. 
The sky was flooded with the 
early sunshine. The valley glowed 
under it with the dew still undried 
upon the grass, much of which 
was half buried in flowers, and 
soft with the whiteness of the 
daisies rejoicing in the light. The 
young man had come over a pass 
between the hills when this pros- 
pect bursting upon him for a mo- 
ment took away his breath—but 
it was only for a moment. He 
paused to gaze upon the road be- 
fore him, and then with a delight- 
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ful consciousness that his walk 
would bring him into fuller pos- 
session of this new world un- 
known to him, ‘he set out upon 
his way. 

The curious thing was, that 
he did not know where he was 
going, nor what place this was, 
nor the direction in which it 
would lead him, though all the 
while he walked quickly on with 
the sure and certain steps of a 
man familiar with every turn of 
the path. For some time he went 
on, unconscious of this, or at least 
without thinking of it in the ease 
of his being. He had always 
been fond of walking, and there 
was a pleasure in the mere sense 
of movement, after some recent 
absence from that delight—absence 
and confinement which he was 
aware of, though he could not ren- 
der to himself any reason for it. 
He was in full career, feeling as if 
his foot just touched and no more 
the path which was not then a 
highroad but a winding path 
across the slopes, upon which the 
flowery fields encroached — when 
it first occurred to him hazily with 
a happy sense of amusement that 
he did not in the least know 
where he was going. No matter 
—he was going as if he very 
well knew where: and there came 
into his mind a scrap of lovely 
verse, about “a spirit in my feet,” 
and he began to sing it to him- 
self as he went on. Certainly 
there was a spirit in his feet that 
knew better where he was going 
than he. 

Thus he went, without pause 
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or weariness, for a long way,—so 
long, that at last he began to 
wonder how it was that the day- 
light did not change, that there 
was no difference in the skies to 
correspond with the hours which 
he must have been walking. In 
himself he was like the day, un- 
changed, without the faintest sug- 
gestion of fatigue ; and it was only 
by the long vista behind him, and 
the distance of the hills from 
which he had come, that he felt 
how long a time he had been 
afoot. When this thought oc- 
curred to him he sat down upon 
the low embankment which marked 
the line of the wood, for he had 
by this time reached the highway 
—to rest, as he said to himself, 
though he felt no need of rest— 
really to measure with his eyes the 
length of the valley before him, 
which went widening away into 
the blue recesses of distant hills, 
so that you could trace no end to 
it. The highroad led along the side 
of the river at this point, through 
groups of beautiful trees; and at 
some distance on the other side 
there was planted a great town 
spreading far back into the valley, 
which seemed, from the inequali- 
ties of its buildings, to be built 
on innumerable little hills, and 
shone white under the sunshine 
with many towers and spires, in 
great stateliness and beauty. It 
was here for the first time that 
the traveller saw any concourse 
of people. Upon the slopes he 
had met but few, mostly soli- 
tary individuals, with here and 
there a group of friends. They 
were a people of genial counte- 
nance, smiling, and with friendly 
looks ; but it surprised and a little 
wounded him that they took no 
notice of him, did not give him 
so much as a Good morning—nay, 
even pushed him off the path, 
though without the least appear- 


ance of any unkindly feeling. Ag 
he sat upon the roadside and 
watched the people of this un- 
known land coming and going 
across the bridge from the town, 
his heart was moved within him 
by the sight of so many fellow- 
creatures, all, as it seemed, so gay, 
so kind, so friendly, but without 
a sign or look as if they recog- 
nised his existence at all. It 
seemed to him a long time since 
he had exchanged a word with 
any one, and a great sense of lone- 
liness took possession of him. He 
had not felt this upon the little- 
frequented paths from which he 
had come; but here, among so 
many, to receive not even a look 
from any passer-by seemed to him 
an injury and a disappointment 
which it was hard to bear. 

He reflected, however, that in 
the country from which he came 
such a thing might easily have 
happened with a wandering for- 
eigner resting upon the roadside, 
whom nobody knew: yet he 
was scarcely comforted by this 
thought, for he felt sure that at 
least such a stranger would have 
been looked at, if no more—would 
have met the questioning of many 
eyes, some with perhaps a smile 
in them, and all curious to know 
what he did there. Even curi- 
osity would have been something: 
it would have been kinder than 
to ignore him completely as these 
people were doing: yet there was 
nothing in their look to make him 
believe that they were unfeeling or 
discourteous. After a while he felt 
that he could bear this estrange- 
ment from his kind no longer, and 
getting up on his feet, he said 
“Good morning” to a group that 
were passing, feeling in himself 
that there was a wistfulness, al- 
most an entreaty in his tone. He 
saw that they were startled by 
his address, and looked round 
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first, as if to see where his voice 
came from— yet in a moment 
answered, with what seemed al- 
most an outcry of response and 
greeting, saying “Good morning,” 
and “God bless you!” eagerly. 
Then one made himself the spokes- 
man of a group, and advanced a 
step towards him, yet still with 
an uncertainty, and eyes that did 
not exactly meet his, but wavered 
as if unable to fix his face. “ Are 
you going to our town?” he said ; 
“can any of us be of use to you?” 
and there was a murmur among 
all as of assent, “any of us,” as 
if to press help upon him if he 
needed it: but he required no help 
—it was only recognition that he 
wanted, a kind word. “No,” he 
said; “I am going there,” and he 
pointed towards the farther end 
of the valley. A number had 
gathered round him, all looking 
at him with great kindness, but 
with the same uncertainty of gaze, 
all eagerly bending toward him to 
hear what he said. Their looks 
warmed his heart, yet a little 
repelled him too, as if there was 
something between him and them 
which made it better to go on, 
and try no further communication. 
“T am going there,” he repeated, 
moving a step onward: and imme- 
diately they all spoke together in a 
wonderful accord of voices, saying, 
“God be with you! God save 
you! God bless you!” some of 
them so much in earnest that 
there seemed to him to be tears 
in their eyes. There was some- 
thing in these words which seemed 
to urge him on, and he resumed 
his journey, passing through, and 
looking back upon them, and 
waving his hand to them in sign 
of farewell. And they all stood 
looking after him, calling after 
him “God bless you!” and “God 
save you!” until the sense of dis- 
tance from them melted away, and 
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his whole being seemed warmed 
with their kind looks and good 
wishes, He could hear them, too, 
all talking together and saying, 
“Tt is one of the travellers,” to 
which the others answered again, 
“God save him!” as if it was 
the greeting of that country to 
all that went through. 

Thus he went on again, always 
keeping his course towards the 
western end of the valley, and 
pleased with this encounter, even 
though there was that something 
in it which startled him, as he 
seemed to have startled them. 
Looking across the river at the 
city, with all its white terraces 
shining in the sun, and its high 
towers and pinnacles against the 
sky, and the river at its feet re- 
flecting every point and shining 
height, as if it were another city 
at the feet of the true town, he 
thought he had never seen so 
beautiful a place; but what town 
it was or who the people were who 
dwelt there he knew not. All he 
knew was that they were his 
fellows, that they had bidden God 
bless him, that they wished him 
well: and this gave him great re- 
freshment as he went on, feeling 
no fatigue, but now more than ever 
wondering that though he did not 
know where he was going, he was 
yet going on straight and swift as 
if he were sure of the way. For 
a little time the road ran by the 
river, but then parted from its 
winding course, and presently 
broke into several ways, where a 
stranger in that place might so 
easily have lost himself, not know- 
ing which to take. But he found 
no difficulty, nor even paused to 
choose his way, going lightly on 
without any hesitation, as one who 
knew exactly how the bearings lay. 

By this time the sun was lower 
in the heavens, and a sweet look 
of evening had come over the 
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sky—the look which suggests home- 
going, and that labours of all kinds 
and travel should be drawing to 
some end of rest and ease. And 
since the pause he had made on 
his journey, short as it was, and 
his second setting forth, there had 
stolen into his mind a wonderful 
sense that he was going, not upon 
an excursion into an unknown 
world, but home. The sensation 
was one that he did not know 
how to explain to himself, for he 
knew that it was not the home 
from which he had come, nor any 
accustomed place. And he did 
not know where it was, nor what 
he might find there; but the im- 
pression grew upon him more 
and more strongly as he went on. 
And many thoughts came with 
this thought. He did not think 
of the home from which he had 
come. It appeared to him as 
something far, far away, and 
different from all that he saw or 
that surrounded him now. But 
the thought that he was going 
home, though not there, brought 
a seriousness into his thoughts 
which he had not been conscious 
of when he set forth first in 
the morning, in all the enthu- 
siasm of the beautiful unknown 
place into which he marched 
forward so confident and full 
of cheer. 

He became more serious now. 
Vaguely there came into his mind 
a recollection that his former goings 
home had not been always happy. 
There had been certain things in 
which he was to blame. He could 
not have said what things, nor 
how this was, his consciousness and 
memory being a little blurred, as 
if something had come between 
him and the former things which 
had moved his life ; but yet he was 
vaguely aware that he had been 
to blame. And his mind filled 
with all manner of resolutions and 


thoughts of a goodness to come, 
which should be perfect as the 
face of nature, and the purity of 
the air and the sky. He said to 
himself that never again — never 
again! though his recollection 
failed him when he tried to make 
clear to himself what it was which 
should never again be. It was 
vague to him, leaving only a sense 
that all had not been as this was 
about to be ; but yet the fervour of 
his conviction of the better things 
to come was as intense as if he had 
perfectly conceived what there was 
to be done, and what there had 
been. Never again, never again !— 
no more as of old: but all perfect 
and spotless in the new. These 
resolutions distilled into his mind 
like dew, they shed themselves 
through his being like some de- 
lightful balm, refreshing him as 
though his heart had grown dry, 
but now was filled with calm and 
a quiet happiness of hoping and 
anticipation, though he did not 
know what he anticipated any 
more than what it was which had 
made a shadow in the past. 

In this mood he began again 
to ascend a little upon a path 
which broke off from the highway 
towards one of the little towns or 
villages raised above the level of 
the valley, with towers and trees 
mingling on the little height, which 
made him think of an old Tuscan 
picture. He went towards it, with 
an eagerness rising within him and 
a confidence that it was here that 
his destination was, All the day 
long he knew that he had been 
travelling to this spot, and recog- 
nised it though he knew it not. 
He went on unhesitating, gradually 
making out the ranges of building, 
which were of beautiful architec- 
ture, though in a style unknown 
to him, with graceful pinnacles 
rising as light as foam against the 
sky, and open arcades and _ halls, 
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cool and bright, where every door 
stood open, and he could see sheer 
above him as he mounted the wind- 
ing way the groups of men and 
women in the houses, and many 
faces at the windows looking out, 
as if on the watch for some one 
who was coming. Were any of 
them looking out for him he won- 
dered to himself? without any 
sense that it was unlikely there 
should be watchers looking for him 
in a place where he had never been 
before, in an unknown country 
which was strange to all his pre- 
vious knowledge, 

But no restraining conscious- 
ness like this was on him as he 
hastened up the steep way, and 
suddenly turning round the corner 
of the wall, which was wreathed 
with blossoming plants in a glow 
of colour and fragrance, came in 
sight of the wide and noble gate- 
way all open, with its pillars glow- 
ing in the westering light, and no 
sign of bolt or bar or other hin- 
drance to shut out any wayfarer. 
In front of it stood a group of 
figures, which seemed to be on the 
watch for some one. Did they ex- 
pect some prince or lordly visitor ! 
were they the warders of the gate ? 
They stood two and two, beautiful 
in the first glow of youth, their 
fair, tall, elastic forms clothed in 
white, with the faint difference 
which at that lovely age is all that 
seems to exist between the maiden 
and the youth. They were like 
each other as brothers might be, 
and the traveller felt suddenly 
with a strange bound of his heart 
that he knew these faces, though 
not whom they belonged to, nor 
who they were. They were as the 
faces of others whom he had known 
in the land that was so far off be- 
hind him: and all at once he knew 
that they were looking for no prince 
or potentate but for himself, all 
strange as he was, unacquainted 
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with this place, and with all that 
was here. 

They stood looking far along 
the valley from that height, and 
asking each other, “Do you see 
him? do you see him?” but they 
did not seem to be aware that he 
was there, standing close to them, 
looking at them with eager eyes. 
He stood silent for a moment, 
thinking they must perceive him, 
yet wondering how they would 
know him, having never seen him 
before : but soon became impatient 
and troubled by that pause, and, 
vexed to be overlooked, said sud- 
denly, “lam here—if perhaps you 
are looking for me.” 

They were startled, and turned 
their faces towards him, but with 
that strange wistful look as if they 
saw him not which he had re- 
marked in the people whom he met 
by the bridge—and then they came 
hastily forward and surrounded 
him as if with an angelic guard, 
and he saw with a strange tremor 
that tears had come into their eyes, 
‘‘Oh our brother!” said one, in a 
voice so full of pity that it seemed 
to him that he pitied himself, 
though he knew not why, in 
sympathy. And “Speak,” said 
the others, ‘speak, that we may 
know you.” While, “Oh my 
brother,” cried the first again, ‘ it 
is not thus we hoped to see you.” 
This voice seemed to pierce into 
his inmost heart, and sadness came 
over him as if his hope had fallen 
away from him, and this after all 
was not his home. 

“This is who I am,” he said ; 
and he told them his name, and 
that he had come from afar off, 
and had come straight here with- 
out a pause, thinking that this 
was his home. 

They surrounded him closely, as 
closely as if they would embrace 
him, and said to him, but with 
tears, one speaking with another, 
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“It is your home: and we are your 
brothers and your sisters, and we 
have known you were coming, but 
hoped that you would come other- 
wise. But we love you not the 
less, oh our brother, our brother ! 
we love you none the less— God 
save you! God bless you! There is 
no one here that does not love you 
and bless you and pray for you. 
Dear brother, son of our mother! 
would to God you had but come 
to us in other wise.” 

“T cannot tell what you mean,” 
he said, with a trembling coming 
over him. “If I am your brother, 
why do you not take me in? I 
have travelled far to-day, from the 
very opening of the valley, and 
never paused —always thinking 
that there was home at the end— 
and now you stand between me 
and the door, and weep, and will 
not let me in.” 

“Brother,” they said all to- 
gether, “brother!” It seemed as 
if in that word lay all sweetness 
and consolation and pity and love. 
The circle seemed to open round 
him, leaving the great wide door- 
way full of the low sunshine from 
the west clear before him, and 
some one came out and stood 
upon the threshold and stretched 
out his hands, calling to him, “‘ My 
son, my son!” 

It seemed to the young man 
that it wanted but a few steps to 
carry him to the arms of this man 
who called to him, and to whom 
his heart went out as if it would 
burst from his breast. But he 
that had walked so lightly all day 
long and felt no weariness, found 
himself now as one paralysed, in- 
capable of another step. He stood 
and gazed piteously at the wide 
Open gate, and him who stood 
there, and knew that this was the 
place to which he had been travel- 
ling, and the home he desired, and 
the father that he loved. But he 


could not make another step. Hig 
feet seemed rooted to the ground. 
There came from him a great out- 
burst of tears and anguish, and he 
cried to them, ‘‘ Tell me, tell me! 
—why is it I cannot go?” 

The white figures gathered all 
round him again, as if they would 
have taken him in their arms, and 
the first of them spoke, weeping, 
putting out her hands : “ Brother,” 
she said, “those that come here, 
those that come home, must first 
be clothed with the building of 
God, the house not made with 
hands; those who are unclothed, 
as you are, alas! they cannot 
come in. Brother, we have no 
power, and you have no power. 
The doors are open, and the hearts 
are open, and would to God you 
could come in ; but oh, my brother ! 
what canI say? It is not for us 
to speak ; you know f 

“T know,” he said, and stood 
still among them silent, his heart 
hushed in his bosom, his head 
bowed down with trouble, hearing 
them weeping round him, and well 
aware that he could not go up, 
not had he the strength of a giant. 
He stood awhile, and then he said, 
“My home was never closed to 
me before; never have I failed of 
entrance there and welcome, and 
my mother’s light always burning 
to guide me. She would have 
torn me from these stones, and 
brought me in had she been here. 
Never, never, was there a ques- 
tion ! And yet,” he cried, 
wildly, “you called that earth, 
and this you call heaven!” This 
he cried, not knowing what he 
said: for never before had there 
been any thought in his mind 
what the name of this country 
was, 

Then his sister called him by 
his name, and the sound of his 
name half consoled him, and half 
made the contrast more bitter, re- 
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minding him of that place from 
whence he came, where his was 
the innermost seat and the best 
welcome, while here he was kept 
outside. ‘Do not be so sore dis- 
couraged,” she said, “for one day 
you will come and enter at the 
gate with joy, and nothing will be 
withheld from you; and we will 
go to the Great Father and plead 
with Him, that it may be soon, 
and then your spirit will be no 
longer unclothed, and all will be 
well. 

“Unclothed!” he cried; “I 
know not what you mean,” and 
he turned from them, pushing 


At the foot of the hill was a 
wood encircling its base, with 
many winding paths going through, 
and yet here and there masses of 
shadow from the trees, in which a 
man might hide himself from every 
eye, and even from the shining of 
the daylight, which seemed to the 
young man in all the glory of the 
sunset to mock him as he fled 
away from the place which was 
hishome. It was the dimness and 
the shadow that attracted him 
now, and not the glory of the 
western sky or the dazzling of the 
light. In the very heart of the 
wood, kept by a circle of great 
trees standing all around like a 
bodyguard, there was a little open- 
ing—a grassy bank like velvet, 
all soft with mosses, with little 

woodland blossoms creeping over 
the soil, and all the woodland 
scents and fragrance and sound 
and silence, far from any sound 
or sight of men. The young man 
pushed through the copses and 
between the great boles of the 
trees, and flung himself upon the 
cool and soft and fragrant bank ; 
he flung himself upon his face and 
hid it there, with a longing to be 


them from him, and hurried down 
the winding way which he had 
ascended with so light a heart. 
There were still the faces at the 
windows looking out ; but though 
he would not look at them, he 
saw that they were troubled, and 
many voices sounded out upon the 
sweet air, calling to him, “God 
save you! God bless you!” over 
and over again, till the whole 
world seemed full of the sound. 
But he took no heed of it as he 
fled along the way in indignation 
and bitter disappointment, saying 
to himself, “And that was called 
earth, and this they say is heaven.” 


rid even of himself and his con- 
sciousness in that soft and shelter- 
ing shade; but all the while 
knowing, as he had often discovered 
before, that however you might 
cover your eyes, and even burrow 
in the earth, you could not escape 
from that most intimate companion, 
nor shut your ears to his reason- 
ings or his upbraidings. Elsewhere, 
when one of those moments came, 
and himself confronted and seized 
himself, there had always been 
those at hand who helped him out 
of this encounter. The crowd, or 
the tumult and conflict of living, 
or pleasure, or pain, or some other 
creature, had stolen in and stopped 
that conflict. But now was the 
hour in which there was nothing 
to intervene. 

And at first what was in his 
mind was nothing but bitter dis- 
appointment and rage and shame. 
He, whose coming back had always 
been with joy, even when it came 
with tears, before whom every door 
had been thrown open, and whom 
all about him had thanked with 
wistful looks for coming home: 
but now he was shut out. This 
was too ‘great an event, too un- 
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looked for, to permit any other 
thought beside it. He remem- 
bered himself of all the dear 
stories of his youth, of him whom 
his father saw afar off and rushed 
to meet him, not waiting for the 
confession that was on his lips. 
And that was how hitherto it had 
happened to him: and here, where 
he now was, was not this the most 
mercifullest place of all, where 
everything was love and forgive- 
ness? He said this to himself, not 
realising what place it was, not 
knowing anything, though he had 
seized upon the name of heaven 
in his first horror of wonder and 
upbraiding, to point the bewailing 
and reproach. For a long time he 
lay with his hot brow pressed 
against those soft couches of moss, 
closing out with his hands the 
light from his eyes, in a despair 
and anguish unspeakable—asking 
himself why he had come here at 
all, to be rejected and shut out? 
Why, why had he not taken an- 
other path he wot of, and plunged, 
and gone Where? where? He 
caught his sobbing breath, that 
burst from his bosom like a child’s, 
in heavings and sore reiterations of 
distress. Where? where? There 
would have been welcome in that 
place; and bands of jovial com- 
panions, and noise, and shoutings. 
Where? he did not know where. 

But at last this convulsion and 
passion softened away, and he 
raised his head and looked himself 
in the face. Ah, was not this 
what I said, I said! Was not 
this what we thought upon many 
a morning, to forget it ere the 
night? Was not this what we 
knew, you and I? but you would 
not listen or hear. When we saw 
the mother’s light in the window, 
when the door was thrown open, 
wide open, did not we know that 
the time would come t This 
was what his other self said in his 
ear. He leaned his head upon his 








hands and looked out in the sweet- 
ness of the darkening shade, with 
fixed eyes that saw nothing except 
the past, which gripped his heart 
and stayed his breath and came 
back upon him in dreadful waves 
of recollection and consciousness, 
He saw scenes which he had 
scorned when he was in them, and 
loathed, and gone back to, and 
wallowed, foaming—always with 
rage and shame of himself. And 
they had cost him already his 
other life, and pangs innumerable ; 
the price which he had paid for 
nought, hard blood-money for that 
which was no bread—which he had 
known to be no bread even while 
he consumed it—the husks which 
the swine did eat. That was how 
the other man had named it, the 
man whom his father ran to meet 
and fell on his neck —but not 
here. There had been to himself 
also those who fell upon his neck 
and forgave him before he said a 
word—but not here. 

This was not how he had felt 
when he set out this morning upon 
the beautiful way in the sunshine. 
He had been sure then that all 
was well: every evil thought had 
departed out of his mind; his 
heart was tender and soft, loving 
God and man, and the thought of 
a life in which there should be no 
reproach, no shadow, no evil, had 
been sweet to him as is the ex- 
quisite relief that comes after 
pain. He remembered how he 
had sung songs as he walked, in 
the ease of his heart. And now! 
Shut out, a homeless wanderer, 
unclothed: what was that she 
said? unclothed: he did not know 
what she meant; but the rest 
which he did know was enough— 
enough and more than enough: 
he was abandoned, forsaken, the 
door shut upon him—worse than 
that, open, but he unable to enter: 
left to himself to spend the night 
in the wood—or anywhere, who 
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cared?—— though he himself was 
blameless now, having done noth- 
ing to deserve this doom, having 
felt his heart so soft and a tender- 
ness which was more than inno- 
cence, a longing for every good 
in his heart. Oh the other life 
which he had left! the homely 
house, the quiet room, the face all 
smiling weeping, at the door ! 

“And that they called earth ; 
and this they say is heaven.” 

He said this aloud, unawares— 
and suddenly he was answered by 
another voice, which seemed to be 
near him, the voice of another man 
standing somewhere close by, which 
said, ‘‘ No, you are mistaken ; this 
is not heaven.” 

The young man raised his head 
and looked round him; and the 
hair rose up upon his head, and a 
thrill of shrinking and terror went 
over him, for he saw no one. He 
looked round him, drawing back 
against the tree which crowned the 
bank, and clutching at it in his 
alarm: he was no coward, but 
where is the man who can be 
suddenly accosted by a voice while 
seeing no one, and not be afraid? 
“T must have dreamed I heard 
it,” he said to himself: but rose up 
with an impulse of agitation to 
leave the place in which such de- 
lusions could be. 

Then he heard the voice again, 
but this time lower down, and now 
close to him, as if a man had sud- 
denly sat down beside him upon 
the bank. “ Are you so new?” it 
said, with a half laugh. “Have 
you not discovered that you too 
are invisible, like me?” 

“Invisible!” The young man’s 
voice shook with fear and wonder, 
wavering as if blown out by the 
wind, though there was no wind. 

“Be consoled,” said the other ; ‘it 
is no bad life: there is no fire nor 
brimstone here: and there is hope 
for those who love hope. Let us 
talk ; it wiles the hours away.” 
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While the other spoke, the young 
man, with a trembling in every 
limb, held up his hands into the 
air, and gazed with his eyes, first 
at one and then at the other—at 
the places where he felt them, 
where they ought to be. He felt 
every nerve thrill and every finger 
tremble and shake, but he saw 
nothing. Awe and terror seized 
upon him. He rushed from the 
bank, which sloped under his feet 
and made him look to his foot- 
ing, and flung himself against the 
trunk of one of the great trees. 
He felt the touch of it, the rough- 
ness of the bark, the projection of 
the twigs here and there: but at 
the same time he saw it clear, 
standing with its feet deep in the 
fern and undergrowth, and no 
human body against it—this while 
he felt still the thrill and shock 
with which he came in contact 
with that great substantial thing. 
And he uttered a great cry, “I 
am then no more a man!” in a 
voice which rang shrill with horror 
and misery and dismay. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said the other, “you are 
still a man. And be consoled. In 
some things it is better than the 
old life. You have no wants and 
no weariness, likewise no work, no 
responsibility. Be consoled. The 
discovery is painful for a mo- 
ment, but you will find companions 
enough. What has happened to 
you is no more than has happened 
to many other men: and we have 
great freedom, and society at our 
pleasure. There is a future before 
us, though it may be thousands of 
years away. 

“A future!” cried the young 
man; ‘nay, let me die and be 
done with it. What manner of 


man are you that can look calmly 
on a future like this? My God, to 
live and live and be nothing, as I 
am now !” 

*“T am,” said the other, “just 
such a manner of man as you will 
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be to-morrow. It is a shock when 
you discover it first— but what 
then? Life is but thought. There 
is a great prejudice in favour of a 
visible body, at all events in the 
race from which we come. But 
you will perceive how little in 
reality it matters when you realise 
how many things you can do and 
enjoy, even with that deprivation. 
You might never have found it 
out, or not for a long time, but for 
my friendly aid—for it is friendly, 
I assure you. It breaks the illu- 
sion. You will no longer expect 
from those others that which they 
have not to give. Sit down by 
me, and cease measuring yourself 
against that tree. The tree is solid, 
but not you—yet there are many 
consolations. Sit down again, and 
let us talk.” 

The young man stood pressing 
himself against the tree, his fore- 
head against the roughness of the 
bark which dinted the soft flesh, 
his arms stretched round it, not 
long enough to span its girth, but 
pricked by the little growths which 
incrusted it. He clung to the 
great trunk as if it gave him a 
hold upon something tangible, the 
only thing that remained to him. 
They had not seen him, then, these 
fair creatures, at the gate. That 
which they heard, that which they 
addressed, was only a voice. No- 
body had seen him along the 
way. Those who said “God save 
you” had meant something which 
he did not yet understand. There 
was reason for the pity in their 
eyes and the tears which he had 
seen them shed. He had seen 
them, but not they him. He was 
no man, but only a voice. The 
horror grew into an awe which 
quenched the cries with which his 
heart was bursting. He without 
a faculty impaired, hearing every- 
thing, seeing everything, feeling 
with such intensity as he had 
never felt before! Yet he was 


now no man, but a voice. The 
calamity was so great and so un. 
looked for, that his very Voice, 
the thing he now was, seemed to 
die in his throat, and his heart in 
his breast : though all the time he 
felt his heart beating, bounding, 
as never in moments of the great. 
est emotion it had done before, 
and the blood coursing like a great 
flood through the veins that were 
not, and from head to foot of that 
human frame which existed no 
longer. Oh terrible doom! oh 
awful day! 

“Come and sit by me, and let us 
talk,” said the other voice. 

And then there came a melting 
and a softening over this forlorn 
soul. If he was thus for ever 
banished from common sight—if 
he was, indeed, exiled from home 
and every tender fellowship, a 
thing that no man or woman could 
ever take by the hand again—-still 
to hear another voice was some- 
thing in this awful mystery of 
anguish. He loosed himself from 
his tree, but kissed its rough bark 
with a kind of passion as he drew 
himself away. His finger had 
caught a sharp twig, and it hurt 
him; his brow was marked, he 
could feel it, with the scales of 
the bark. This gave him a little 
comfort in his desolation. And 
then there was still the Voice. 
He came back and threw himself 
upon the flowery bank, which sent 
forth its wild fragrance suddenly 
as he pressed it, as it might have 
done if This also gave him a 
little consolation, as if it were a 
verification of the being which he 
felt in every pulse and every limb. 

“You were saying,” said the 
other, “that this was called 
heaven.” 

“ Ah, no!” said the young man 
with a voice of despair. “I see 
my mistake. It is rather-——” 

“Do not make any more mis- 
takes,’ said the other, quickly. 
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“Tt is neither one nor the other. 
It is the land of Suspense, where 
we all are until a day which no 
one knows—a visionary day which, 
perhaps, may never come, seeing it 
has been threatened and delayed 
for all the ages. Ah! you can- 
not imagine the worlds-full there 
are of us! and some of the great 
Romans tell you that the tradition 
was in their time as now.” 

“The Day of Judgment!” said 
the young man, very low. 

“Well! that is what they say. 
But in the meantime, not to dis- 
courage you, it is better here than 
life was before. There are few 
pleasures—those things that one 
despised one’s self for enjoying, 
when time was. But the mind is 
free—and there are a thousand 
things to learn. And there is 
society everywhere. We are here 
in multitudes. There are almost 
more of us, I believe, than of — 
those others.” 

“Those others!” repeated the 
young man—he looked up where 
through the thick foliage there 
was a glimpse of the towers and 
roof-trees of that home which he 
could not enter. His companion 
spoke as if they were enemies: 
but his own spirit rebelled against 
that thought. 

“The good people,” said the 
voice, as with a sneer. ‘ What 
made them to differ, do you ask? 
Oh, they made their preparations. 
While we led joyewse vie and had 


no thought for to-morrow, they 
took their measures. I am not 
sure that those who have passed 
by the Temple in the wood have 
the best of it even now; but at 
least we have not much to com- 
plain of. There is no suffering: 
we are left to ourselves: we go 
where we will, and have great 
facilities: and, as I tell you, the 
best of company. Only make up 
your mind to the one loss, and 
we have really much to congratu- 
late ourselves upon.” 

The young man made no reply: 
he began to hate this voice, with 
its evenness of speech, the calm 
and the encouragement of its tone. 
He had known men who spoke 
so, who were content to live, 
though life had no hope, with a 
sneer at those who were other 
than they. And though a moment 
ago he had been almost glad to 
turn to another being deprived 
and naked like himself, he felt 
now that if he were but alone, it 
would be more easy to bear. The 
Voice went on talking to him 
with the pleasure of one who has 
found a new hearer. And some- 
times he listened, and sometimes 
heard it as though he heard it not. 
Sometimes even it caught him 
with an ingenious word and made 
him laugh; but then his mind 
would stiffen into silence, and the 
horror and gloom swept over him 
again like the dark waves over a 
wreck at sea, 


III, 


All the night long he sat there 
leaning his head upon his hands, 
sometimes leaning against the 
great trunk of the tree behind 
him, which gave him a sensation 
of forlorn comfort, the only thing 
that recognised him as still tang- 
ible, a thing of flesh and blood. 
He sat there amid all the fragrant 
breathing of the night as in the 





lap of a mother who cooled his 
forehead with dewy touches, and 
subdued his soul into the calm of 
inanimate things. And yet there 
was nothing inanimate in this 
great realm of nature where the 
air was fresh and free, like the 
air upon a mountain-top where 
there is no wind but only a sense 
of being far above all hindrance 
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or soil, and near to heaven. 
The sky above was alive with 
stars, stars that were something 
more than stars, that had 
rounded and expanded into orbs 
of light and seemed almost within 
reach, as if there might be means 
of entering them and knowing 
their secrets. The light that came 
from them was enough to make 
everything visible in a tender and 
soft radiance where every variety 
of shade had its own transparency 
and sweetness of lovely meaning— 
such a light as never was on sea or 
shore. Through the openings of 
the trees he could see far off the 
whole course of the valley clear in 
that mystic glow which was with- 
out colour, where all was clear as 
in a vision, unlike the brightness 
of the day. The towers and pin- 
nacles rose up on his right hand 
over the trees as if made of silver: 
the little floating vapours in the 
sky, the great pulsing and move- 
ment of the worlds of light above, 
the air which was as a rapture 
of purity and freedom,—all con- 
veyed to the young man’s bosom 
the sensation of boundless space, 
and a lofty height beyond the 
thoughts of men. And there was 
a subdued glow along the edge 
of the horizon, as if there it passed 
into pure light as the stars did 
round their boundaries, hiding the 
life within. 

Sometimes this young man had 
felt even upon the homely earth 
something of that movement that 
is in the spheres, the swaying 
of the great planet as it ran its 
course in the heavens; but here 
it seemed like a faint stir of life 
in everything, a subtle and all- 
pervading current, a movement 
majestic, almost visible, in rhythm 
and measure, like God Himself pro- 
ceeding onward always in His 
supernal way. After a time, when 
the beating of the river of life in 
his own ears, the throbbing of his 


heart and current of his blood 
were calmed by this greater move. 
ment and mystery, he gazed abroad 
upon the majestic night with a 
hush of reverence and of awe in 
which there was adoration. He 
was silent while God passed by, 
and felt the sweep of the great 
stars following in His train, and 
the air upon his face, the breath 
of their going, and the thrill of 
that vast procession through illim. 
itable skies. He, a spirit, though 
not blessed, yet as a spirit recog- 
nised the great course of innumer- 
able worlds and circles of being, 
following the mighty footsteps of 
their King. 

Thus one moment of amazed 
and trembling revelation gave him 
rest in the glory of the night, and 
stilled the lesser voices and mur- 
murs that filled his ears: but asa 
man is after all the centre of all 
systems to himself, the tide of 
thought and feeling rolled back, 
and with it the despair which the 
knowledge of his own condition 
had brought upon him. When 
his eyes came back to his im- 
mediate surroundings, the sudden 
sight of the green mound on which 
he sat, with all its undergrowth 
of moss and starry decoration of 
minute flowers, vacant under the 
faint light, as if there was no one 
there, drove his soul almost to 
madness in the sudden rediscovery. 
He felt the soft knots of the grass 
and cushion of the moss under 
him, yet when he looked there 
was nothing there. He grasped 
it with his hands and found it 
empty, though the moss seemed to 
yield and the blades of grass to 
bend under his weight. It was 
like madness rising up into his 
brain, and he felt with a mingling 
of ideas distraught that he must 
spring to his feet and rush forth 
after God upon His awful way, 
crying to Him, entreating, blas- 
pheming, forcing His attention, 
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though it was through that incom- 

rehensible whirl of space, and 
threading the unseen path from 
star to star. 

But that wild impulse, like 
others, died away. A man, be he 
ever so rebellious, learns to know 
that the impossible hedges all his 
steps: and he sank back upon his 
tree, suppressing himself, binding 
himself into the submission which 
he knew at the bottom of his 
heart was his only hope. He 
felt no fatigue, notwithstanding 
his long journey and the dreadful 
disappointment at the end. None 
of those imperious needs of the 
flesh which fill up so much of the 
time and distract so many of the 
thoughts of earth, moved him at 
all. He was free from everything, 
weariness and pain, and food and 
sleep and shelter. No thought of 
these things filled his mind. He 
did not even remark his exemp- 
tion, so natural it seemed. He 
knew only the impossibility that 
girded him round and round. He 
could not change the condition he 
hadcometo. Noone could change 
it. Such as it was he had to 
endure it, to find the reason for 
it, to discover the compensation. 
To go mad, and dash his head 
against the confines of the world, 
and force a reversal from God of 
his sentence was impossible. Ah! 
he fell low again, with his face 
hidden in the softly rustling grass, 
The impossible girt him round with 
its circle of iron. Rebel, submit, 
content himself, go mad — these 
were all things that could be done. 
But reverse God’s sentence, no! 
not if he had the strength of giants, 
not if he had the power of the whole 
world, upon a little sod of whose 
surface his wounded spirit lay. 

Presently he had controlled him- 
self, and was sitting again with his 
back against his tree and his head 
leaning on his hands, gazing out 
upon the night yet seeing nothing. 
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And as he sat there all his life 
rolled out before him like a long 
panorama—his little life with all 
its broken scenes, of which he had 
never known the meaning. Often 
he had thought they had no mean- 
ing, as certainly they had no in- 
tention, no plan, but only a foolish 
impulse, a touch from some one 
here and there, who had pushed 
him unthinking to one side*or an- 
other—not the straight way. What 
a succession of accidents it was to 
end in this! no purpose in it—no 
meaning: all a foolish rush here 
or there haphazard, the affair of a 
moment, although fate had taken up 
the changeful threads and woven 
it into certainty for ever. He 
saw himself a boy, hesitating with 
one foot on the upper slope, drawn 
back by errant fancy, by curiosity, 
by accident—always by accident ! 
—then, finding the lower road the 
easier, the higher hard to begin, 
putting off till to-morrow and to- 
morrow—but no meaning in it, oh, 
no purpose, no settled plan of 
rebellion, no intention to offend. 
He went over this again and again, 
till he felt himself a deeply injured 
man. Never had he meant any 
harm: he had even tried not to 
hurt any one else while he took his 
own pleasure, and he remembered 
the words that had been in the air 
following him wherever he went 
—nobody’s enemy but his own. 
That was true, that was true! 
He had not tempted any one, nor 
ever defied God, whom he never 
doubted, for whose name, had there 
been need for that, he felt that he 
could have died rather than have 
been apostate to it. The tears 
came into his eyes with this 
thought. He had been wrong, 
very wrong: he had always known 
that, and hated it—yet done the 
same again: but never with any 
blasphemous meaning, never de- 
fying God, always knowing that 
the other way was the best, and 
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hoping one day when his hour of 
pleasure was over And what 
had he not paid already for his 
folly !—of all that he might have 
done in the other life, he had done 
nothing; of all that he might 
have attained, nothing. He had 
wrought no deliverance in the 
earth. It was all loss, loss, mis- 
erable failure: and hearts break- 
ing, his own as well as the rest. 
But no purpose in it. He had 
never intended any day of his 
disobedience, from first to last, to 
deny his Maker or insult Him. 
Never, never! It was the one 
thing he was certain of amid all 
the doubts and changes, all the 
confusions in his life. 

And, perhaps, this was how it 
happened, that when he had set 
out on his journey that morning— 
was it still the same morning, not 
twenty-four hours off, the morning 
of yesterday /—his heart had been 
so light. He had anticipated 
nothing but good. He had made 
sure that all the links of his old 
habits would be broken, that he 
would be lifted without effort of 
his to a better sphere. He had 
not said this to himself in words, 
nor, indeed, was he clear in his 
mind that he expected anything 
definite, or what it was he . ex- 
pected—but only something good, 
happiness that would bring back 
all that he had missed in the 
time that was past. Of one thing 
he had been very sure, that he 
would not err again: he had 
thought of the ways of men, so 
vain and melancholy, with a great 
relief in being done with them. 
And too glad and thankful he 
would have been to be done with 
them! to take his place in the 
home where he believed he was 
going, and his share of all the duty 
there, whatever it might be. But 
now—no home, no duty, no life 
for him. He was nothing — no 





man, a Voice, and no more. 


How many times, in what an 
infinity of time and leisure, did he 
go over these thoughts! The night 
stole on, all glorious in quiet and 
repose—some of the wondrous lights 
above gliding out of sight as the 
world in which he was ascended 
and descended, going down into 
the night, and then with a half. 
sensible turn and thrill turning 
round to the day—and some came 
up into sight in the great round of 
the firmament that had been un- 
seen before. Then a thrill ran 
through the wood, and voices began 
to awaken in the trees —little 
tongues of birds twittering, 
wakest thou, sleepest thou !— 
among the branches, before all 
their little world was roused 
and the great hymn began. The 
young man had not been pre- 
pared for that hymn, and it took 
him strangely in a surprise and 
passion of sympathy: he said to 
himself that he had not known 
there were birds here, and the 
moisture came to his eyes. Then 
he tried to join with a note of his 
man’s voice and startled them all, 
till he saw his mistake and tried 
instead a low and soft whistle, 
which they took for the note of a 
new comrade and burst forth again. 
The young man felt his spirit all 
subdued by that morning hymn, and 
tried to say his prayers in a great 
confusion, stammering, not know- 
ing what words to use, The old 
prayers seemed so out of place. 
And then he remembered what 
all the people had said _ to 
him — God save you! —and re- 
peated it with a faltering and a 
trembling —God save me! God 
save me! Not “give me this day 
my daily bread.” Was that old- 
fashioned? out of date? He 
trembled, and all his strength 
seemed to melt like water, and he 
said only, God save me! God save 
me! not knowing what he said. 

All these strange emotions filled 
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the time and the world about him, 
yet was his mind free to note the 
growth of the morning, coming 
fresh as it seemed out of the hand 
of God: the great valley came 
slowly to life and to the light, and 
the silence filled with sound as 
water wells up in a fountain. As 
for himself, he did not stir, but 
watched, not now despairing, nor 
even questioning, but still: a spec- 
tator wondering and looking on, 
hushed to the bottom of his heart, 
to see what all things did, having 
for himself no duty, no work ; and 
feeling, so far as he felt at all, a 
nothingness, as if he were part of 
the mound on which he lay, where 
he fancied vaguely the grasses had 
begun already to grow over him. 
What would they do, they who 
were other than he, they to whom 
everything belonged, though to 
him nothing belonged? He 
watched what they would do, what 
the morning would bring to them, 
with much eagerness in his heart ; 
but the thickness of the trees and 
the brushwood, which was very 
close in that direction, shut out his 
view. And perhaps his curiosity 
was not so great as he thought, for 
his mind filled with many thoughts 
which revolved about himself, and 
presently he forgot all that was 
around him, and became, still a 
spectator indeed, but a spectator 
of his own being, and of those 
things which were going on in 
it. And it seemed now that the 
thing most natural to him, who now 
possessed nothing of his own, was 
to go back upon the time when he 
possessed so much, love and com- 
panionship, and hope and the 
power of doing, and pleasure of 
every kind. His heart had grown 
sick of that life before he left it, 
and he had often felt it empty of 
everything, and that all was 
vanity. But now his heart re- 
turned to it, longing and wonder- 
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ing how he should ever have been 
so weary. Then he had been a 
man, but now was nothing, a Voice 
only, no more. And when he re- 
membered how, in the smallest 
thing as in the greatest, he had 
chosen and taken his own way, 
and had pleasure in his will and 
independence, and had done this 
and that because he pleased, with 
no other reason for it, and that 
now there was nothing for him to 
choose, nothing to do— himself 
nothing, and all his ways nothing, 
a straw blown upon the wind! In 
the other life there had been 
threatenings of punishment and 
torture, but never of this—and he 
thought to himself, though with a 
shiver, that the fire and the burn- 
ing would have been more easy to 
bear, and perhaps a fierce en- 
counter with the devils who tor- 
mented lost souls—a rising up 
against them, and call for justice 
out of the pit. To fight, to 
struggle, to resist, these fierce joys 
seemed to attract him, to revive 
his heart. But here there was 
nothing — neither good nor evil, 
neither use nor destruction. The 
Power which he had offended de- 
spised him, would not lay a finger 
on him, left him to rot and perish. 
No! worse by far than that, to 
go on in nothingness for ever and 
ever, to be and not to be, at one 
and the same time 

As these thoughts began to 
quicken and whirl through his 
brain—for though he began in 
quiet they gradually gained velo- 
city and strength, till the rush was 
like the blazing of fire or the sweep 
of water in a flood, consuming and 
carrying him away —he became 
aware of an external sound which 
drove them away at once like a 
flight of birds careering out of 
sight. And looking up whence the 
sound came, he saw a movement 
as of some one searching amid the 
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brushwood, and presently the thick 
branches were pushed aside and a 
face suddenly appeared, looking in 
to the opening in which the young 
man sat. It was a face which 
awakened in him at first a great 
throb of loving and kindness, being 
a countenance he had longed for for 
many a day, thinking that had it 
shone upon him on earth it might 
have saved him from all his follies : 
but along with this there came a 
rush of resentment into his mind 
which checked the cry of ‘ Father!” 
which had come to his lips. And 
he sat unmoving, allowing those 
eyes to search through the shade, 
though he knew that till he spoke 
he could never be found. It gave 
him a kind of angry pleasure to 
see the curves of anxiety round 
them, the eagerness of the look. 
Ah, he was sorry! but what was 
that when he had shut his door, 
when he had made no effort to 
bring the wanderer in. “My 
mother,” said the young man, 
** would have been different : never 
would she have rested and left me 
outside ;” but then there struck 
him like an arrow the thought of 
many moments in the past when 
he had said to himself, “If my 
father had been here!” 

The other figure stood wistfully 
under the shadow of the tree—a 
man not old, full of the dignity and 
strength of life—like one who knew 
much and had seen much, and whose 
hands were full of serious affairs. 
You might have been sure that he 
had left for a moment many things 
that called for his care to come 
here on this quest. His eyes were 
clear, shining with truth and justice 
and honour. Such eyes shine like 
stars even in the earth, and the 
eyes of the helpless understand 
and the poor cry to them. Noth- 
ing could disturb the heavenly 
quiet in them, the look of a soul 
at peace; but the curves of the 
eyelids were troubled, and the 


strain of anxious love was in hig 
face. After a moment he said, 
the softness of his voice seeming 
to search through the silence ag 
his eyes searched through the 
void, ‘My son! are you here, my 
son ?” 

The young man still paused a 
little, unwilling to relieve the 
other, yet not willing to lose the 
pleasure of revealing like a re. 
proach his own abandoned state, 
“T am here,” at last he said. 

The father pushed through the 
trees and came to him quickly, and 
once more there came into the 
young man’s mind the story of 
him who saw his son a long way 
off, and ran and fell upon his neck, 
Had he himself been as of old, 
this was what his father would 
have done—but how can a man 
embrace a voice? Yet the move- 
ment melted him, and made him 
rise to his feet to meet the other, 
though still with that unreasoning 
resentment in his mind, as though 
the door had been shut upon him, 
which was not shut, though he 
was unable to cross the threshold. 
There was authority and command, 
as of one used to rule, in the face 
of this man who was his father: 
but everything else was veiled with 
the great pity and love that was 
in his voice. “It was not thus 
we hoped to welcome you, my son, 
my son!” he cried, coming near, 
with his arms stretched out. 

* How is it,” cried the young 
man, “that I feel all my members 
from head to foot, and every 
faculty, and yet you see me not, 
touch me not? It makes a man 
mad to be, and yet not to be.” 

“God save you !” said the father, 
with tears. ‘God aid you! We 
know not how it is—nor can we 
do anything to help. It is for 
your purification, and because that 
which is must have its natural 
accomplishment. The sins of the 
flesh destroy the flesh, as is just. 
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But you, you are still able to love, 
to think, to adore your God in His 
works. My son, accept and submit 
—and the better day will come.” 

“Submit! to be nothing!” said 
the young man. And then he 
cried bitterly, “Have I any 
choice? It is stronger than I am. 
I must submit, since you will 
not help, nor any one. If my 
mother ” and here his voice 
broke. It was not that his mind 
felt all the bitterness with which he 
spoke : and he knew that no one 
could help him: yet having in him 
still all the humanness of a child, 
it gave him pleasure to wound one 
who might have helped him had 
things been otherwise, and to 
prove that he was abandoned and 
forsaken, he who hitherto had 
always been helped and forgiven. 
He looked for reproof, but none 
came. His father, standing so near 
him, looking at him with such 
tender pity, said nothing but “ My 
son!” and as these two words, 
whether from the Most High God 
or from the faltering lips of a man, 
enclose all of love that words can 
carry, what was there more that 
could be said ? 

“My son,” he said, “it is not 
permitted here that we should dis- 
cuss or that we should justify the 
ways of our God. Though you 
cry out against them, you know 
that they are just and very merci- 
ful, punishing not, but permitting 
‘that this which must be, should 
be accomplished in you. Yet not 

without hope. All that is of the 
spirit is yours as before. You can 
judge, you can understand, you 
can know. And above all you 
can love. What is greater than 
the mind and the heart? You are 
but naked of this frame, this body 
which is beloved and blessed be- 
cause it is as the body of the Lord. 
But even for this not without hope. 
My child, the day will come when 
you will not think only of yourself. 





You will begin to think of Him 
who for us lived and died and 
lived again, and is for ever and 
ever. You will not consent to 
wipe out His name, but stand for 
Him among your fellows. And 
other things that are not you will 
fill your heart——” 

“That are not me !—but who is 
so miserable as 1?” cried the young 
man, covering his face with his 
hands. 

The father paused for pity, 
looking at him with eyes that 
were full of tears. “It has not 
been given to you, oh my son,” 
he said, “to pass by the Temple 
in the wood: yet still it may be. 
Heretofore you have done what 
you would, but not here: for here 
the will of God reigns alone, and 
man can contradict it no more. 
Yet from time to time,” he said, 
“from time to time there is in this 
great Land of Suspense, as in all 
the worlds where the myriads of our 
brethren dwell, a day of grace,when 
the Lord Himself passes through. 
As he goes to visit the spheres of 
His dominions there is no place 
where He does not pass through, 
and hears every cry and heals every 
soul that comes to Him. Beloved 
be His name! Blessing and love 
breathe round about Him, and no 
one whom it touches can withstand 
that holy breath.” 

The young man looked up, and 
for a moment it seemed that the 
eyes of the heavenly man and of 
the spirit met, and that he who 
was in the body, that house of God 
not made with hands, saw him 
who was out of the body : for the 
eyes of the son were full of tears 
like those of the father, and he 
said with a broken voice, ‘So I 
have always been taught to think 
of Him. I am no stranger, my 
father, my father! I have sinned 
but yet I am of His house.” 

“God bless thee, my sor,” the 
father said. 
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After this there came weary 
mornings and evenings, or what 
he felt to be such, taking no 
account of them, yet rousing ever 
from his thoughts to feel the glory 
of the day and the sweetness of 
the night ; for neither tempest nor 
trouble was there, and the other 
great worlds that are visible in 
the dark, rolling along their course 
in the world of space, became as 
the houses of friends opening their 
doors, showing ever another and an- 
other world of men, some like those 
others, white men and shining, some 
in hosts of vague faces like the 
shadow of crowds which he knew 
to be as himself: and the sensation 
of all those multitudes about who 
peopled what we call the sky, multi- 
tudes more than could benumbered, 
being all those who had lived and 
died on the earth since its wonder- 
ful story began, silenced and 
soothed him as we are soothed to 
know that others are as we are, 
treading the same path. Many 
things were there which he could 
not understand. Sometimes it ap- 
peared to him that he could see 
the signs of great commotion in 
one of those neighbouring worlds, 
and shouting afar off, which came 
- but as a murmur to his ears; and 
once it seemed to him that he saw 
a great procession coming forth, as 
if the King were making a visita- 
tion from one star to another, and 
a great shining bridge of light was 
thrown from planet to planet, by 
which He went and came. 

It was a long time, however, 
before he saw that passing through 
of which his father had told him. 
Yet one day, in the rising of the 
morning, a note as of a silver 
bugle suddenly penetrated the 
spheres, and everything stirred 
with expectation, the very air and 
the birds in the trees, and every- 


thing that had life. He himself, 
drawn he could not tell how, al. 
most against his will, by some. 
thing that overmastered him, that 
made his breath come quick and 
his heart beat, hastened to the 
hill behind the wood, and placed 
himself on the highest point, where 
he could see all that went on be- 
low. Fain would his feet have 
gone farther, fain would they have 
carried him to the level of the val- 
ley which he could see stretching 
far to the east and to the west: for 
already he saw the first of the great 
procession appearing, and all the in- 
habitants of the town which should 
have been his home pouring forth 
in bands, in glistening garments, 
with flowers and palms to strew 
upon the path of Him that was 
coming. The young man knew 
who it was that was coming, and 
his heart seemed to go forth out 
of his breast towards that great 
Traveller ; but there was something 
in him that held back, and that 
made him cover his face in an 
anguish of shame. For who was 
he that he should dare to look 
upon the Lord as He passed, bless- 
ing all men upon His way? Some- 
thing came floating up to him upon 
the air like a waft of blessing: 
was it a call to him—the sound of 
his name? He knew not, but dug 
his hands into the roots of the 
grass, and dared not to lift up his 
eyes. And in the meantime the 
great procession went on, while 
his heart, as it were, contended 
with him and cried, moaning and 
foaming and struggling, that he 
should go, while still he kept back 
ashamed, asking himself how he 
dared to look the Lord in the face, 
or hear Him blessing the people, 
and find there was no word for 
him? There he lay, feeling every 
member of his frame contend with 
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him to get to the feet of the Lord, 
yet he holding back: until all the 
wonderful marching of the train 
had passed along and become but 
an indistinct radiance upon the 
way, when he lifted his eyes and 
looked after them, and broke into 
a great weeping, thinking that 
still he saw One in the midst like 
none whom he had ever seen be- 
fore, One to whom his heart went 
out, and whom he would have 
given heaven and earth to follow. 
But the moment was over, and he 
could now follow no more. 

This happened but once, and it 
may not be supposed that he spent 
all the endless time he had at his 
disposal in so agitating a way. By 
moments these thoughts came upon 
him and possessed him: yet seldom, 
for he was seldom alone, his fellow- 
inhabitants, both of one side and 
the other, coming to him continu- 
ally and occupying him with other 
plans and ideas. Many visitors 
he had from the town upon the 
hill, the dwelling of his kindred: 
but time fails us to tell of these, 
and all the tender words they 
said, and their pity and their 
love. Sometimes he would speak 
with them — sometimes, if other 
things were in his mind, would 
make no response nor let them 
know where to find him, prefer- 
ring the society of those who were 
as himself, and were with him 
always, sometimes one, sometimes 
many, talking and making expedi- 
tions here and there. They led 
him to many wonderful places, 
and showed him great sights, and 
many mysteries of the spheres be- 
came visible to him, and know- 
ledge not permitted to earth, so 
that he could now solve many 
questions and find them simple, 
which, in the days of his former 
life, he could remember to have 
thought upon with awe as things 
that it was impossible to fathom. 
Thus he became wise, and more 





learned than the sages of the for- 
mer world, and found a certain 
pleasure in these things which he 
learned and saw. 

And it soon became apparent 
to him that many of his new 
companions held the belief that it 
was they who were the fortunate 
ones, being disencumbered of all 
hindrances and cares, with no 
duty or responsibility, but free to 
follow their pleasure, to go where 
they pleased, to enjoy knowledge 
and science and all the pleasures 
of the mind. There were some 
indeed who were like himself, and 
would not be comforted because 
of being no longer men but only 
voices, without identity, without 
substance, and incapable of uniting 
themselves to each other save with 
the loosest ties. They were not 
brethren for joy and for sorrow, 
for neither was there: they could 
not stand by each other, or pledge 
themselves to be true friends for 
death and life, for of that there 
was no need. They were but 
acquaintances, each lost in the 
invisible when they parted, walk- 
ing and talking together as long 
as each pleased the other, with no 
fellowship of mutual labour, or the 
sharing of work trouble. Wher- 
ever one voice accosted another 
there was acquaintance, but noth- 
ing that went further; for they 
had no mutual hopes or fears or 
anything to link them more closely 
together. 

And many of those who had 
been long in this condition had 
made a belief for themselves, and 
tried to teach it to the new-comers, 
that this was the perfect life ; for 
was not all freedom among them, 
no bondage, not even that of 
staying in one place, or confin- 
ing yourself to one kind of asso- 
ciates, no pain, no limitations, but 
each free to learn all he could, to 
perfect his genius, to increase his 
knowledge? Was not this enough 
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for any soul? And some of them 
scoffed at the idea of any reckon- 
ing yet to come, pointing out the 
unreasonableness of it, the impos- 
sibility of even recollecting, far 
less answering for, the events 
which had happened perhaps hun- 
dreds of years before, during the 
short time when one inhabited 
that foolish body, by some thought 
a disgusting thing, “a _ collec- 
tion of sewers.” And if there 
was no great day to come, which 
the very oldest spirits said had 
been threatened thousands of 
years since in their recollection 
and had never come to anything, 
what came of the equally old and 
foolish traditions of a divine per- 
sonage ruling over all? As for 
the men who lived in all those 
villages and towns, who thought 
they were better than their neigh- 
bours, whom with their restricted 
faculties they could not see, what 
were they but labourers still, with 
work and responsibilities upon 
them,—how much less happy than 
they who went free ! 

There were many, however, who 
were very uneasy when such con- 
versation as this prevailed, and of 
these was the young man, whose 
thoughts were very fluctuating in 
respect to himself, but never on this 
point. ‘ If you had seen, as I did,” 
he would say, “‘ the procession pass ; 
and felt the heart tear out of you 
to go and fling itself at His feet.” 
The elders laughed at such words, 
and bade him wait till he had seen 
it a hundred times, and without 
any feeling at all: but the others 
made a pause which betrayed some 
uneasy thoughts, and secretly were 
glad that they could not see each 
other’s faces or betray the strange 
response in their own minds to 
what he said. One voice, a little 
tremulous, spoke, and said that 
these things which he called body 
and heart were an illusion, a dis- 
torted recollection of the chrysalis 


state in which their consciousness 
began ; and another, that the body 
which had been mentioned wag 
like a dog, and faithful, in its 
brutal way, to what it had been 
taught. They were all together, 
that company of wandering souls, 
in a great tower which stood upon 
the extreme edge of the world in 
which they dwelt, and which was 
built upon the rock, standing out 
into the illimitable world of space 
as into the sea, with precipices im- 
measurable sinking down below, 
lower than thought could reach, 
while the great tower rose higher 
than thought, swung upon thatgiddy 
edge, and, though builtof indestrue- 
tible rock, quivering in the great 
sweep of the atmosphere more tre- 
mendous than on the highest moun- 
tain-top. There were all the secrets 
of the celestial world revealed, 
and all the movements of the stars, 
and the workings of the planetary 
system, and all the wonderful ap. 
paratus by which they were ob- 
served and noted. And many 
men of the other kind were in 
that place, were at work and busy, 
whose duty it was to watch over 
the balance and the trim of all 
these blazing worlds, and to see 
that each kept in its orbit, and all 
its attendant stars in their places, 
that there might be no wavering in 
the march of the heavens. 

The wanderers went and came, 
through all these wonderful sights, 
and no one noted their coming and 
their going: for all the others were 
busy with their work and occu- 
pation, never slackening in their 
watch. And the young man, and 
some of his younger companions 
with him, looked upon them with 
envy, longing, but in vain, for some 
part or lot in the matter, and not to 
be thus unseen and without use in 
the great universe which seemed 
to go on without them though en- 
closing them in its great and mystic 
round. And as they gazed out from 
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that watch-tower one of the others 
pointed to a little darkling planet 
hanging upon the skirts of space, 
half seen amid the glory of the 
greater stars. “That speck,” he 
said, “is what we called the Earth, 
and bragged of as something great 
and wonderful in our time. Look 
at it, contemptible! dim with 
smokes and fogs, and the breath 
of toiling men.” 

“Yet it,was our mother,” said 
the young man, “and there we 
lived, and there we died.” 

“Tf you call that, the throes of 
the birth-hour, living: and the 
journey hither dying—trifling in- 
cidents of our career.” It was the 
same voice which had first accosted 
him when he arrived in that world 
which now spoke, and there were 
many with him, the elder spirits: 
while with the young man were 
many of the new-comers, still sore 
and wounded to feel themselves 
dropped out of everything, and 
humbled to feel that they were but 
voices, and no longer men and 
women as of old. And they turned 
with the young man as he stretched 
out his arms, leaning on the para- 
pet, unto the wide and whirling 
world of space. 

“ Oh little earth !” he said, “full 
of vapour and smoke and the 
thoughts of men, rising up to 
heaven. At least we were some- 
thing then, not nothing: and dear 
Love was there, and all the hopes 
of God.” 

“Why not now also—why not 
now!” said something, that was 
but a tremble and a quiver by his 
side. ‘ Because,” said the elder 
spirit, “‘ we need not these ancient 
visions, Free souls are we in 
the world of thought, despising all 
that is below, knowing nothing 
that is above. What do ye mur- 
mur at, ye crew? What would ye 
have, insatiate souls? The uni- 
verse is ours to admire and to 
enjoy. We go where we will, we 





live as we will. You want these 
phalansteries, these houses on the 
hills! prisons and bondage. What 
need ye, beyond what we have?” 

The young man leaned over, the 
great wind playing with him, as if 
it subdued its force not to carry 
away this light and petty scrap 
of being. And stretching out his 
hands, he said, “‘ What we want— 
it is God and Love.” 

This he said, not so much out of 
his own heart, as because there 
was something of that in him which 
poets have. And being so, he 
knew that it was true. And the 
spirits round him murmured and 
sobbed and repeated, “God and 
Love.” And the others were silent 
and said no word, 

He went back afterwards to his 
living place in the wood, which he 
had come to love because it was 
near the home of those who were 
his; and a number of those wan- 
derers went with him, talking of 
what he had said and of what was 
in their hearts. ‘ We thought it 
was here we should have found 
Him,” they said; “we thought 
that to come hither was all that 
was wanted. Tell us, thou! has 
He failed? We were never His 
servants, yet we believed that He 
would save us at the end.” 

“This is not the end—it is but 
the beginning,” the young man said. 

‘‘ And will He save us, will He 
save us—at the end?” The voices 
all together were like a blast of 
weeping wind. 

Then the young man turned 
upon them and cried, ‘‘ What are 
we? what are we? Let us perish 
if He will, but He be all in all!” 

This he said because of some- 
thing that had come into him he 
knew not how: he felt it and 
obeyed its impulse, but knew not 
why. For still the first thing in 
his own heart, as in theirs, was 
to be saved—to be once more a 
man in His image, and no longer a 
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wandering ghost unclothed. To be 
and to be seen of his fellows, and to 
speak with other men—even if it 
should bring pain and sorrow ; for 
sorrow and pain are higher things 
than to be nothing, though at your 
ease and free as the wind. 

He sat all that night through 
on his favourite mound, thinking 
and pondering within himself; 
and as he thought of all he had 
seen and the great Universe that 
had opened upon him at the height 
of that watch-tower, the wondrous 
circle of the stars, and all the 
mysteries of being which hung 
upon His breath who made them, 
he began to understand what he 
himself had said, and his eyes 
grew wet as when he had seen the 
Lord pass and his heart had fought 
with him to get free to fling itself 
in the Master’s path. He had 
held it back then, but not now. 
He looked up to the skies above 
him, and saw those glorious worlds 


In the glory of the morning the 
young man awoke, for even in the 
solemnity of his act, giving up 
everything, even hope if the Lord 
so willed, he had been surprised 
by that human sweetness of sleep 
which was not necessary to his 
state of being, yet delightful as 
the dew when it came, refreshing 
the soul. There was never any- 
thing but fair weather in that 
world, yet it seemed to him when 
he opened his eyes that no day 
had ever been so fair as this; and 
he asked himself, Was it perhaps 
Easter or some great holiday, of 
which he had lost count in the 
passing of the years and the days? 
Everything shone and glistened 
and sent forth breathings of de- 
light under the shining of the sun, 
and the whole world was gay, and 
every drop of dew was like another 
perfect world of joy and blessing. 


for ever moving in that sublime 
circle around the unseen throne ; 
and this world in which he was 
swaying softly turning toward the 
highest Light. And he said to 
himself what one had said thous- 
ands of years ago—a shepherd-boy 
under the starry heavens—“ What 
is man that Thou art mindful of 
him?” And it seemed to him 
that he himself, about whom he 
had been spending so many 
thoughts, murmuring because of 
his losses, and convulsing all the 
quiet wood with longings after 
another state—he himself, who had 
been the centre of the world to 
him, was indeed nothing, no more 
than a drop of dew or a blade of 
grass in the great Universe of 
God. And he cried out, but softly, 
to the One that hears all things, 
‘Be Thou! for ever and ever! and 
let me be nothing, for nothing I 
am. But Thou, be Thou, supreme 
and all in all!” 


He could not rest where he was 
on so happy a morning, but went 
forth and visited all the wood, as 
one visits one’s friends when there 
is a great rejoicing to see that 
they are rejoicing too. 

At last he found himself upon 
that pleasant knoll from which he 
could see the whole valley lying 
in a rapture under the joyful 
light; and he saw that there 
was much movement in the town 
near him, and once more faces 
at all the windows, and white 
figures looking over the parapet 
of the ascent where he had gone 
up, but had not been admitted. 
They were looking then for some 
one, some one who would be of 
his kindred ; and it would be an 
event for him as well as for them, 
and perhaps even he would gain 
something—a companion, a friend. 
But he stopped these thoughts 
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while they were in his mind, and 
tried to think what it would be to 
him if the new-comer was received 
where he had not been received, 
and came as a man in the body 
which God gave—to be among the 
others, not banished into nothing- 
ness. For a long time he was in 
doubt, for no one came up the as- 
cending path except those whom he 
knew, whose business it was, and 
he looked in vain for a stranger ; 
and there began to rise in his heart 
a half hope half fear that he for 
whom they were all looking should 
come as he himself had done—in- 
visible: a voice only, and no man. 

But lo! while he watched there 
came forth from the silver line 
of the great highway a single 
figure, of one who sang as he came 
—not in haste, but almost slowly, 
standing still and looking round 
him from time to time, as if the 
beauty of the world was so sweet 
to him that he could not go on, 
then turning his face towards the 
town and proceeding upon his 
way. The young man put out 
his hands, and suddenly clasped 
them together, and gazed in a 
suspense upon which his whole 
being seemed to hang. It was 
he, it was he! He had known 
the outline against the light while 
it was still but a shadow; he had 
recognised every footstep, and the 
turn of the head, and every line 
and every movement. Oh, how 
easy to know those who are one’s 
own, however far off !—the familiar 
gesture, the little movement that 
is nothing, that a stranger would 
never see. He sprang up to rush 
down the hill and meet him, call- 
ing his name, and reflecting that 
even those at the gate, though they 
were there to welcome him, could 
not know him as he did. But his 
feet were as rooted to the soil, and 
he sank down again with a sob in 
his bosom, and a strong pang that 
seemed to rend him in twain. 
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Not for him, not for him, was 
this delight, to meet his brother 
and fall upon his neck, and ask a 
thousand things of home! To 
look on was all that was permit- 
ted to him. Why should he go, 
who was nothing, who could not 
take his hand, or show his face 
where those were who were the 
people of the Lord? He sank 
down upon his knoll, and covered 
his face with his hands, and heard 
the tumult of glad voices, and the 
welcomes and shouts of joy with 
which the wayfarer was taken in. 
He listened to every word, while 
the voices streamed up the steep as- 
cent and the stranger was brought 
with rejoicing to his father’s house. 
Was he glad too? Was there a 
pang in his heart, thinking that 
these welcomes had been prepared 
for him too, till it was discovered 
what he was? His voice, which 
was all he had, seemed choked in 
his throat. He could not speak, 
he could not cry. Vanity of vani- 
ties, nothing of nothingness ! even 
his voice went from him, and he 
was no more than a thought. 
Thus it was that he did not see, 
because he could not look: but 
heard every sound and the foot- 
steps on the stones, and the shouts 
from above and the songs be- 
low. When they died away he 
felt in the bitterness of his heart as 
if he had been again shut out, as 
if it had been the day of his first 
refusal ; but, more bitter still, shut 
out, and for ever shut out, and 
never again to hold converse with 
his kin and rejoice with them. 
For what should he rejoice? That 
he was shut out, and that the 
open gates were barred against 
him, and only him? But at least 
they might have let him share 
the joy that his brother had come 
and was more happy than he. He 
sprang up and turned away, still 
covering his face, that he might 
not see those walls and towers 
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into the heart of which the joy 
of welcome had swept, and were 
now but faintly heard—and went 
quickly away and hid himself 
in the heart of the wood: not 
in his accustomed place, — partly 
because his heart was sick of all 
that lived and breathed about 
him, and partly in perversity, that 
they might not find him when 
they came to search for him, as 
he knew they were sure to do. 
Ah! why was this? why was this, 
that an event which was so joyful 
should throw him back, back into 
the abyss from which his soul had 
escaped? He had escaped from 
himself; he had consented to be 
nothing, and to know that he was 
nothing—that it was not for him 
that heaven and earth should be 
disturbed, as if an atom was to 
make so much commotion for its 
own wellbeing ; but now this atom 
once again blotted out both God 
and Heaven. 

He struggled manfully in his 
heart to come to an end. “TI 
know,” he said to himself, “that 
it was not fit that I who had 
sinned should be rewarded. I have 
come to little harm. I suffer noth- 
ing. I have the whole world left, 
more beautiful than heart had con- 
ceived. And once in a thousand 
years the Lord will pass by, and 
I shall see Him, even if it be no 
more. And they will all come to 
comfort me and talk to me, and 
not forget me—and my brother 

” But he did not say my 
brother. He said a name; and 
at the sound of that name a great 
sobbing seized him, and the recol- 
lection of so many things that 
were past, and the home that 


never had been closed against him, 
and the love that had been his al] 
his life. And then there came 
upon him suddenly another thought, 
at the coming of which his heart 
stood still, and strained upon all 
its chords as if it would sink away 
from him: and he fell upon hig 
knees and lifted up his head and 
cried with an awful cry, “God! the 
mother, the mother!” And the 
far distant earth seemed to roll up 
under his vision and open, and 
show a house desolate and a woman 
who sat within. And he who was 
himself desolate, yet within sight 
of the joy, forgot himself and 
everything that was his, to think 
of her. The mother, the mother! 
he flung himself on his face, he 
rose again to his feet, he stood and 
held out his hands to God, calling 
to him and repeating His name, 
“God ! God!” and then “Father !” 
if, perhaps, that might reach him 
better. ‘“ For now she is alone,” 
he cried. And then in his trouble 
he reproached the Most High God, 
and cried out, “Thou are not 
alone ; Thou hast Thy Son.” And 
he forgot all his trouble and com- 
plaining, and became all one prayer, 
one cry for another, for one who 
was desolate and had now no child. 

Then straight like an arrow from 
a bow he went away, leaving his 
wood and the home of his kindred, 
and the valley, hastening he knew 
not where. For in his heart he 
felt that there must be some way, 
some place in which he could 
reach the footstool of the great 
Father, and pray to be forgotten 
and blotted out for ever, rather 
than that she should be left to 
weep alone. 


Vi. 


Tt was close to one of those great 
bridges by which the Lord passed 
to the other worlds around,—a 
bridge that rose light as the sea- 





foam, built of white marble and of 
alabaster, and every line marked 
with fine gold, which sometimes 
shone as if with jewels, and some- 
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times seemed to melt away in the 
clouds as if it had not been; but 
whether it was built of the stones 
of the earth, or whether of vapours 
and cloud, flung itself boldly across 
the abyss, and bore the army and 
the attendants of the Lord whenever 
Hecame. And near to this place, 
where the broad highway seemed 
itself to march and continue along 
the bridge, there was a cathedral 
in the wood. The young man had 
heard of it from many. It was by 
this great temple that those others 
passed who preserved their being 
as men: and those who were but 
Voices moaned and lamented often, 
saying that they had missed the 
way. But it was not for this, nor 
indeed knowingly at all, that the 
young man made his way here: 
but only in the height of his an- 
guish, that he might find some holy 
place where God might listen to 
his cry. 

The day had come towards its 
end, and the glory of the sunset 
lit up the white and glorious 
bridge which spanned the air and 
clouds, and disappeared into a 
mystery of the unseen such as 
no eyes of man could penetrate 
or trace, to the other side. The 
young man did not pause to look 
at this wonder of the world, but 
turned aside to the temple in the 
wood. His footsteps were drawn 
towards it, he scarcely knew how: 
but until he saw it he knew not 
that this was that Temple of which 
he had heard. But of that great 
cathedral what tongue can tell? 
for it was not built by hands, nor 
were its arches created and _ its 
pillars put into their place by any 
workman, whether mortal or im- 
mortal ; for where it stood it grew 
with its feet in the living soil, and 
every column a living tree straight 
and noble, and the vault above 
woven of foliage, which changed 
and moved with every breath, and 
let in the changings of the light, 
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living too, and moving ceaselessly 
from east to west through all the 
brilliant hours of the day; and 
during the night a great vision of 
stars was in the place where the 
lights should be, like silver lamps 
upon the altar, and in the lofty 
fragrant roof, where the leaves 
trembled and glistened: and its 
floor was made of living flowers 
throwing up their fragrance, which 
was sweeter than incense: and 
day by day it lived and grew, 
pushing higher and higher towards 
the skies, straight and tall and 
strong, reaching upward like the 
living thing it was. The sun- 
set was still upon the western 
front, and streaming upon the 
great doorway, which was ever 
open, and wreathed in every climb- 
ing thing that blows, the long 
branches clinging one to another 
to find a place, and the flowers 
thickening and clustering upon 
the holy arch in an eagerness to 
be there: and there was a sound 
within of noble music and choirs 
unseen, which sang their hymns of 
praise to God both through the 
night and in the day. 

The young man went in with- 
out a pause, thinking neither of 
the beautiful place nor of the 
strangeness of it, but only that it 
was the temple not made with 
hands, where the Lord loved to 
pause on his journey, and where 
the great Father came to com- 
mune with His Son, and which 
the ever-living Spirit had chosen 
for a place to dwell in: al- 
though not in this place or any 
other was that great Presence 
bound, but might be called upon 
by every path, and even in the 
common highroad where all men 
went to and fro. The young man 
did not remember except in a 
confusion what it was he had 
heard of the cathedral in the 
wood, nor knew he why he came, 
except with a thought that it was 
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the holiest place; and now there 
was no thought in his mind but 
only one, to call upon every Holy 
name,—that of the Father, who 
surely knew if there was any 
knowledge, what love was in the 
heart of a mother : and of the Son, 
who knew what sorrow was, and 
to be forsaken, above all men that 
ever lived: and of Him whose 
name was the Comforter. He 
flung himself upon the floor, and 
in the great silence—for the music 
rolled away and was heard no 
more when he came in— called 
and called upon these Holy names. 
*“‘ You who are together,” he cried, 
“leave not her alone!” And in 
the anguish of his prayer he was 
bold, and reminded the Lord that 
this was the image He had chosen 
of a love that never failed. ‘‘Can 
a woman forget her child, that she 
should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb.” And should 
He above, who knows best, He 
who loves most, leave the woman 
to be alone, alone! 

Presently words failed him, and 
he only knew that he held her as 
it seemed up in his arms to God. 
And slowly the living day died 
out of the cathedral in the wood, 
and the living night came in and 
shone through the tracery of the 
vault above, and the stars in their 
places lit up the living walls, 
and everything breathed a silent 
worship up to the heavens, the 
flowers with their odours and the 
leaves with their greenness: and 
every noble tree stood up and 
called upon the name of the Lord. 
And the swallow and the sparrow, 
God’s little children, and many a 
singing bird weary with the joy 
and the song of day, nestled 
among the branches and went to 
sleep in His care. And over the 
young man there came a great 
calm instead of the anguish of 
that prayer, and as the soft hours 
stole on to midnight, and the great 





stillness wrapt him round and 
round, fatigue and peace stole 
over him, and he fell asleep in 
the middle of his prayer among 
the flowers. 

There were those about who 
were coming and going for ever, 
faint with longing and desire to 
enter the Temple of the wood. But 
as in that world there are no bolts 
and bars, but only an unseen bond 
upon the feet and upon the heart 
of a man, so that he cannot go 
where he would until it is his 
hour—all that these longing souls 
could do was to linger and gaze 
and await the moment when they 
might enter. And many were al- 
ways gathered about the door, 
gazing in where they so fain would 
be. And they saw the young 
man lying upon the flowers, and 
wondered at him that he should 
sleep in so blessed a_ place. 
And some said, “God forbid 
that I should sleep if I were 
there”; and some, “God save 
him though he sleeps!” And 
one who stood almost upon the 
threshold, and knew that he should 
be one of the first to pass, hushed 
these voices and said low, ‘It is 
the beginning of the mystery and 
of the new birth.” And a murmur 
arose very softly, and a faint cry- 
ing, “‘ What did he do to attain 
the heavenly gift?” But the soul 
upon the threshold hushed them 
all: ‘‘Sleep came upon him while 
he prayed. Be still and see the 
goodness of the Lord: he prayed 
not for himself but for another.” 

The night had gone while these 
voices went and came: and he 
that spoke last caught with his 
words the little morning breeze 
which at that moment sprang up 
with the first glimmer of the sun; 
and all around the living walls of 
that house not made with hands 
it breathed back the words, “ not 
for himself but another,” like a 
song : and blowing in at the wide 
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door— for nothing can stop the 
winds of God, which make all the 
world pure — breathed over the 
young man where he lay. Andin 
his sleep he felt the soft touch 
upon his forehead like the hand of 
his mother, and waking, having 
prayed for her till he slept, prayed 
again when he was roused, with a 
soft cry of ‘‘ God save her!” while 
still he was but half awake. And 
in the waking he lay a long time 
forgetting where he was. And he 
saw something white and wonder- 
ful stretched upon the flowers 
where he lay, and knew not what 
it was. Then slowly as he came 
to himself he remembered every- 
thing, and saw from the east the 
first arrow of gold that told of the 
sunrise, and in the great peace of 
his heart he prayed no more, for it 
seemed to him that his prayer was 
heard. So sweet was that calm 
that he lay and did not move, 
recollecting himself, and saying 
to himself that it was good to be 
here, and listening to the birds, 
which were all awake and already 
singing the morning song which 
he had Jearned to know so well. 
And some descended swift through 
the air, and perched close to him 
upon the steps of the altar and 
on the lower pinnacles, and sang 
as if to burst their throats in a 
tumult and outcry of joy. Blessed 
creatures, little children of God! 
he followed with a smile one that 
came almost within reach of his 
hand. And then his eyes were 
drawn again to something white 
and wonderful which lay as he lay 
upon the floor. Some one, he said to 
himself, had laid an angel’s mantle 
over him as he slept; and there 
came a rush of soft tears to his 


eyes, and his heart melted with ~ 


gratitude and kindness. But when 
he moved it moved with him, and 
putting out an astonished hand, 
he suddenly touched and knew 
that this was he—no mantle even 
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of an angel, but the body of a 
man. Oh, holy house not made 
with hands! oh, Temple of the 
Lord !—for this was he. 

And a voice said : 

“He hath accepted that which 
was allotted to him, and acknow- 
ledged that it was just; therefore 
there is now given to him the 
higher state. 

“He hath acknowledged his 
Lord; wherefore his Lord doth 
not forget to acknowledge him. 

“And here he hath come to seek 
the face of God, not for himself 
but for another; wherefore he 
goes hence blessed, with the bless- 
ing he has not sought.” 


The young man had not gone 
back half the way to the city of 
his fathers when he was met by 
a shining company, all radiant in 
their best apparel, with music and 
with song; and in front of all was 
his brother, whose arrival he had 
beheld before he set forth. And 
lo! while all men looked and 
held their breath, they stood 
together, two fair young men— 
fairer than they had been on 
earth, or than any man is to 
whom has not been given the 
house not made with hands. And 
together they went back to their 
father’s house to do the work 
which God might give them, 
whether it was humble or whether 
it was great, until the day should 
come when the books shall be 
opened and all the worlds stand 
together in their armies and bat- 
talions before the face of the 
Lord. But of that day knoweth 
no man, not even the Son, but 
the Father—as was told us by our 
Lord. 

As for the prayer which he 
made, and which was answered 
in a way he asked not, it is still 
unfulfilled: yet they know it is 
not forgotten, for nothing is for- 
gotten. before God. 

























































































A FRESH 


Wiru the beginning of a new 
year it is natural that we should 
cast an eye over the political pros- 
pect which it opens to us, and the 
position of parties as they stand at 
the present moment. Mr Balfour 
has told us that the Ministry have 
learned their lesson. But whether 
in saying so he was referring to 
legislation in general or only to 
one particular measure, we do not 
clearly understand. We are often 
reminded by the utterances of 
public men belonging to both 
parties in the State of a well-known 
passage in Dr Newman’s preface to 
the ‘ History of his Religious Opin- 
ions.’ Referring to Mr Kings- 
ley’s attack upon him, he quotes 
the words of his accuser: ‘‘* What, 
then, does Dr Newman mean?’,.. 
He asks what I mean—not about 
my words, not about my argu- 
ments, not about my actions, as 
his ultimate point, but about that 
living intelligence by which I 
write and argue and act.” What, 
we sometimes feel inclined to ask, 
does Liberalism mean? what does 
Conservatism mean? in the sense 
in which the word is used by New- 
man. This would be a tempting 
field of dissertation, and one that 
would fill a volume. And even if 
we limit our inquiry to what the 
present Government mean, we 
shall find that we have quite 
enough upon our hands for a 
magazine article. Their conduct 
has certainly not been wholly free 
from some of those ambiguities 
which Kingsley charged on Dr 
Newman, and though we doubt 
not they have as good an answer 
to the charge as Dr Newman 
had, it may be useful to consider 
the grounds of it. It is vain to 
deny that dissatisfaction exists 
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among their followers. Butin our 
hamble judgment there have been 
faults on both sides, at which, on 
the eve of a new session, it can 
scarcely be superfluous to glance. 

Mr Balfour, in his speech at 
Rochdale on the 17th of November 
last, divided the work of the pre- 
sent Government into their de- 
fensive and their constructive 
functions,—the whole Cabinet, we 
presume, in its corporate capacity, 
being pledged equally to both, and 
accepting to their full extent the 
responsibilities which both imply. 
The two, of course, are very closely 
connected, and specially so at the 
present moment, when not only 
the legislation of the Government, 
but the spirit in which it is con- 
ceived, is coming to be an object 
of inquiry ; when the strength of 
the Conservative idea, and the 
extent to which Ministers may be 
expected to rely upon it, not in 
regard only to particular measures, 
but in general, are fancied even by 
some Conservatives to be debat- 
able points, and give rise to ques- 
tions which, if asked without suffi- 
cient cause, show at least in what 
direction men’s minds are travel- 
ling. 

Mr Balfour looks forward to a 
long career of usefulness for the 
present Government, in which 
the duty of defence shall not be 
allowed to interfere with the pro- 
cess of construction, and when 
social improvement and _ political 
stability shall go hand in hand 
and mutually assist each other. 
There is no reason why these 
anticipations should not be real- 
ised; but it is not unnatural, we 
think, that the supporters of the 
Ministry should feel some little 
anxiety on the subject, and should 
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want to know a little more clearly 
what is meant by the language 
which Ministers have occasionally 
made use Of during the recess. 
Mr Balfour in his Rochdale speech 
adverted, with justifiable pride, to 
the “ record” of last session, show- 
ing, as it does, the utter folly or 
dishonesty of stigmatising it as a 
barren one. The Ministry passed 
as many measures in six months 
as their predecessors passed in 
twenty-two. 

Nevertheless, when all is said 
and done, the fact stands out that 
the session of 1896 was marked 
by a reverse such as hardly any 
Government supported by an equal 
majority has ever experienced 
before, and of which it would be 
very natural that Ministers should 
hesitate to recognise the real cause. 
We refuse to believe that it was 
impossible to pass the Education 
Bill and the Agricultural Rating 
Bill in one session, or that the 
failure of the former was due to 
its being too “ambitious.” This, 
however, is the excuse which 
Ministers continue to make for 
themselves. They confess to the 
last infirmity of noble minds, not 
without some show of com- 
placency ; and no doubt the sin 
by which the angels fell is a 
dignified error, to which mere 
mortals may gladly plead guilty 
if it saves them from any humbler 
apology. We cannot say that in 
our opinion the plea is a valid 
one. Mr Gladstone passed the 
Irish Land Bill and Mr Foster’s 
famous Education Bill in a single 
session ; and obstruction need not 
have wrecked Sir John Gorst’s 
Bill, had Government resolved to 
press it. Why did they not? 

Such, however, is the only ex- 
planation which they choose to 
make public. They were too 
ambitious and they were too 
sanguine. They ought to have 
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known that a bill of that magni- 
tude could never be carried in the 
teeth of a determined and well- 
manceuvred Opposition unless a 
whole session were devoted to it. 
They admit that they ought to 
have known this. But we strongly 
suspect that this admission is only 
made to prevent the necessity of 
another which perhaps they are 
scarcely prepared to make even 
to themselves. However, we are 
now informed on the highest au- 
thority that the Government have 
learned their lesson, and are pre- 
pared in future to cut their coat 
according to their cloth. The same 
policy had been prescribed both 
officially and unofficially long be- 
fore Mr Balfour gave it the stamp 
of his authority at Rochdale; and 
though we dare not impugn the 
wisdom of a decision so thoroughly 
in accordance with our favourite 
national virtue, we may perhaps 
be permitted to ask what it is that 
makes it so peculiarly appropriate 
to the present situation. Why 
should a Ministry like Lord Salis- 
bury’s be talking—as virtually, if 
not literally, they are—of cutting 
their coat according to their cloth, 
a metaphor suggestive in ordinary 
life of straitened means or im- 
paired resources? Why should a 
Government, strong, or apparently 
strong, in almost every element of 
political strength, be compelled to 
lower its pretensions, to contract 
its efforts, and abandon great 
measures which it believes to be 
for the public good? Mr Balfour 
points, almost in a tone of envy, to 
the small majority which gave Sir 
William Harcourt the complete 
command over the House of Com- 
mons. “ My strength is small be- 
cause it is so great,” he seems to cry. 
We all know that unwieldy majori- 
ties are not always so powerful as 
they look, and that they are some- 
times sources of embarrassment. 
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But we never heard of a Minister 
being prevented from passing his 
measures by the largeness of his 
majority. The greater it is, the 
more liable it is to fall asunder 
and to cause the breakdown of the 
Government. But while it holds 
together there will always be 
enough Ministerial votes to carry 
through a Cabinet measure. The 
weakness to which overgrown ma- 
jorities are always liable has 
been explained by Lord Beacons- 
field once and for ever in his ac- 
count of the first Reform Ministry 
—a locus classicus in political 
literature; and fifty years after- 
wards Mr Balfour has nothing to 
add to it: in fact, he uses almost 
the same words as are used in 
‘Ooningsby.’ But although the in- 
firmities incidental to a majority of 
three hundred led to an early break 
up of Lord Grey’s Cabinet, it did 
not prevent the Ministry from 
completing any one of their princi- 
pal measures, They abolished the 
slave trade, they passed the Irish 
Church Bill, they passed the new 
Poor Law, they reconstituted the 
Bank of England, and they took 
the Factory question out of the 
hands of a private member and 
passed the first Factory Act, the 
foundation of all the rest. Here 
were five great measures of quite 
the first class carried in two years 
in spite of a strenuous opposition : 
so that although too large a ma- 
jority may be a source of internal 
disorder, and hasten the dissolu- 
tion of a Ministry, it does not neces- 
sarily destroy its working power 
while it lives; just as we often 
see men suffering from internal 
complaints which shorten their 
lives, who retain nevertheless their 
bodily or muscular powers in full 
vigour. Besides, Lord Grey’s ma- 
jority was twice the size of Lord 
Salisbury’s; and if the one was 
no bar to heroic legislation, why 
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should the other be? Mr Glad. 
stone’s majority in 1869 was a 
hundred and twenty. We do not 
see, therefore, how the miscar- 
riages of the Government. are in 
any way traceable to the large- 
ness of their majority. We have 
no right to expect more from a 
Government with a majority of 
a hundred and fifty, than from 
one with a majority of eighty. 
This we have often admitted. But 
we have a right to expect as much. 

Unless, then, we are prepared to 
allow, either that no Ministry could 
pass two such measures as the 
Education Bill and the Agricultu- 
ral Rating Bill in a single session, 
or else that an overwhelming ma- 
jority is a positive hindrance to 
legislative progress, we must look 
for some other explanation of what 
certainly requires to be explained, 
in order to justify the changed 
tone in which Ministers now speak 
of the future. 

Both members of the Govern- 
ment and influential members of 
the party sometimes are heard to 
say, when pressed on any given 
point, “‘Oh yes, what you say is 
perfectly true; what you suggest 
is perfectly right ; but what chance 
would there be of carrying such a 
measure in the House of Oom- 
mons?” We want to know why. 
Would Peel or Palmerston, or Mr 
Gladstone in his best days, or Lord 
Beaconsfield, have talked in this 
manner? When Government speak 
of opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, what opposition do they 
mean? Not the opposition of the 
Radicals, for that could easily be 
overcome ; and only in part the 
opposition of their own supporters, 
for a considerable flake might be de- 
tached from the Ministerial party, 
and even transferred to their op- 
ponents, without depriving them 
of suflicient strength to carry 
any measures they pleased. There 
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must be something further, some- 
thing behind all this, to account 
for the language of the Govern- 
ment. Can it be--we ask the 
question with infinite reluctance— 
can it be that Ministers do not 
feel certain of the public? that 
they doubt whether confidence in 
themselves extends beyond the 
question of Home Rule? and that, 
if they used the means which Par- 
liament has placed at their dis- 
posal for enforcing the passage of 
such measures as they believe in 
their hearts to be just and neces- 
sary, they doubt if they could de- 
pend on the moral support of the 
nation? If, with their present 
majority, they fear an Opposition 
in the Commons, it looks very 
much as if they feared an opposi- 
tion in the country; for nothing 
else can make the party led by 
Sir William Harcourt, however 
well commanded, really formidable. 
If on educational, ecclesiastical, 
or agricultural questions they are 
not sure of being in sympathy 
with the majority of the people, it 
is easy to understand why they 
should not make the most of their 
majority in Parliament. Yet it is 
difficult to believe that Mr Balfour, 
the very Minister who tells us that 
he has learned his lesson, can have 
any doubt of the feeling of the 
country when he sees the process 
of “slow but steady conversion ” 
to Conservatism going on before 
his eyes. 

Mr Asquith’s is a more plau- 
sible account of the matter, at 
all events. He asserts that Lib- 
eralism is still really upper- 
most; and that as soon as the 
policy of the Government in 
regard to education was fully 
realised, they were given to 
understand pretty plainly that 
the country would none of it. 
Mr Asquith’s language is certainly 
not inconsistent with the conduct 
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of the Government, and Mr Bal- 
four’s is. Yet it is impossible to 
doubt that on the question of fact 
Mr Balfour is in the right. Be 
this as it may, the Ministry on the 
whole have contrived to create an 
impression on the public mind that 
they are not sure of their ground. 
And if the impression is correct, 
we need not inquire any further. 
Unless a Government is sure of 
popular support, not on this or 
that particular measure only, but 
on the broad question of principle 
at issue between themselves and 
their opponents, their steps must 
necessarily be few and halting, 
the steps of men more concerned 
with what it is necessary to avoid 
than with what it is desirable to 
attain, regarding theirown power as 
a house built upon the sand, and 
pretty certain to be overthrown 
by the first gust of popular caprice. 
Unless Conservative Governments 
believe in Conservatism in the 
abstract—and that it is what the 
instincts of the British people nat- 
urally incline to—they are in a 
false position as regards both their 
functions, 

Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, what we do not really believe, 
that the present Government does 
feel doubtful of its hold upon the 
nation, all we hear about the 
swing of the pendulum” becomes 
at once intelligible. We have 
often regretted the frequent recur- 
rence of these words in Unionist 
and Ministerial speeches : they are 
very disheartening to the great 
body of their supporters in the 
country ; and, what is more, they 
certainly convey the impression 
that in the opinion of the speakers 
there is no such thing as political 
faith left among the body of the 
people. If every class in the 
country is guided only by its own 
special interests, and approves or 
condemns a party as it advances 
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or neglects these, regardless of 
public considerations, it is only to 
be expected that the Government 
should change hands with every 
fresh general election. But by 
this hypothesis we surely do great 
injustice to the British nation, and 
to the labouring classes in parti- 
cular, whom we charge with the 
very sin of which in former days 
they were wont to accuse the 
aristocracy—that is to say, of being 
actuated solely by class interests, 
to the neglect of the general wel- 
fare. 

Parties, it is true, are not now 
divided from each other, as they 
were seventy years ago, by defin- 
ite principles with which there 
could be no trifling. The power 
of the Crown, the position of the 
Church, parliamentary reform, the 
rights of corporations and other 
vested interests, were questions 
on which men felt deeply, and 
which they never postponed to 
class interests. But still, both 
Englishmen and Scotchmen ought 
to have certain general beliefs 
with regard to the merits or de- 
merits of the political af social 
system under which they live. 
They ought to be able to make up 
their minds whether they think 
the country is likely to be greater 
and happier under a totally new 
order of things than she is under 
the constitution which has already 
made her great and happy. This 
is a question which is totally dis- 
tinct from all particular measures. 
There may be many defects in 
the existing edifice—some remed- 
iable, others perhaps not. Do 
they think it wise, for the sake 
of these, to pull down the whole 
fabric and begin over again? 
There is something to be said on 
both sides. But of course, if the 
nation on the whole cannot be 
got to look this question in the 
face ; if they prefer to brush it 





on one side as not “practical,” 
and to give themselves up en- 
tirely to the methods of political 
empiricism,—then those who talk 
of the swing of the pendulum 
may be quite right. If govern- 
ment and legislation are to con- 
sist only of a series of experi- 
ments, ‘‘turn and turn about” is 
the obvious régime to which both 
parties must submit, and Con- 
servatives must be content to 
roll the stone of Sisyphus up the 
hill only to see it rolled down 
again ; for, depend upor it, the old 
doctrine of finality will never be 
respected for a moment by the 
modern Radical. 

We should be extremely sorry 
if we felt obliged to take this 
view of British politics. If the 
conflict of parties is only to be 
a game of seesaw, how can men 
of great abilities and high aspir- 
ations continue to take an in- 
terest in it? There are Conserva- 
tives who think very differently ; 
who have hoped, and still hope, 
that the work done by the party 
during the last quarter of a 
century has not been without its 
effect upon public opinion, and 
that the popular mind is gradually 
being brought to understand that 
Conservatism is the best system 
for the welfare of the whole 
people. This is what Mr Balfour 
says. The effect, of course, would 
not be produced in a day, or with- 
out some ebb and flow; but we 
are surely justified in hoping, with 
Mr Balfour, that the progress has 
been steady, and that, if only 
inch by inch, ground has_ been 
gained which will not easily be 
lost again. At all events, it 
seems a pity to talk as if there 
were nothing whatever to be 
said for this view of the subject; 
as if both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive majorities were dictated only 
by love of change, and were as 
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certain to succeed each other at 
stated intervals as night and day. 
It cannot be very encouraging 
to the subaltern supporters who 
work so hard in their respective 
constituencies to keep the party 
interest together, to be told that 
all they may gain in one term of 
years is sure to be lost in the 
next. And this, moreover, is one 
of those prophecies which tend to 
fulfil themselves. If possunt quia 
posse videnter is true, non pos- 
sunt quia non videnter is equally 
true. Mr Balfour at Rochdale 
enjoined upon his hearers the ne- 
cessity for constant effort to keep 
what they had got: they must 
work as hard when they are in 
power as when they are out of it. 
But what is the good of telling 
men this if another Cabinet Min- 
ister gets up directly afterwards 
and says practically that it is no 
use, and that the swing of the 
pendulum will bring their oppon- 
ents into power at the next elec- 
tion by what has now become a 
fixed law? 

We are told, on authority, 
that as a Radical Government 
is sure to return to power 
in another six years, we must 
confine our legislation to such 
measures as they will be un- 
willing to repeal. We are afraid 
that, as far as “rational and mo- 
derate” legislation is concerned, 
this would leave a very small 
margin, to say nothing of the 
undignified and even ignominious 
position to which it would reduce 
Conservatives. It would be a 
recognition of the Asquith doc- 
trine without reserve or qualifica- 
tion. If the Conservatives could 
win at only two elections run- 
ning, and have two Parliaments 
of their own in succession, their 
measures might have time to 
take root, and their full effect 
to be seen. This would be likely 
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not only to ensure them a third 
victory, but to deter their oppon- 
ents from meddling with their 
legislation when they did return 
to power. What we ought to 
aim at is not to limit our meas- 
ures to such as Radicals might be 
willing to spare, but to ensure for 
our policy such a fair trial as shall 
enable the public fully to appre- 
ciate it, and make it impossible 
for the Radicals to reverse it. We 
shall never do this if we believe in 
the swing of the pendulum. There 
is no finality now but what is en- 
sured by the ascendancy of one 
party. 

It is not surprising that the 
attitude of the Government has 
caused some disappointment to an 
influential section of their support- 
ers; and we have expressed plainly, 
we hope not too plainly, the way 
in which it strikes ourselves. It 
suggests — we hope and believe, 
falsely—that they are more afraid 
of their antagonists than they 
ought to be, and it whets our 
curiosity to know the cause of 
such timidity. If speculations 
founded on this not very un- 
natural feeling do them any in- 
justice, is it not their own fault? 

We have said that the defen- 
sive and constructive functions of 
the Government must necessarily 
work together, and keep step with 
each other. But they can be sep- 
arately considered ; and whatever 
uneasiness may have arisen in 
connection with the one, Ministers 
should command the confidence of 
the whole body of their supporters 
in regard to the other. Large 
majorities, though they have been 
made answerable for more than 
can fairly be laid to their charge, 
no doubt have this inconvenience 
—namely, that the more supporters 
you have, the more demands you 
must expect, and the more you 
are bound to disappoint. But the 
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defensive functions of the Govern- 
ment expose them to no such em- 
barrassments. Here all their fol- 
lowers are supposed to be of one 
mind, and all to be satisfied with 
one thing—the preservation of the 
empire and the constitution. We 
fully sympathise with the two 
great interests whose “ moderate 
and reasonable” claims were last 
year set aside. But right and jus- 
tice can no more rule the roast in 
representative and popular Govern- 
ments than they can in the concert 
of Europe. Nor is remedial legis- 
lation the only thing or the prin- 
cipal thing for the sake of which 
the present Government exists. 
If any class in the country, or 
any party in Parliament which 
now supports the Government on 
Conservative principles, should 
ever turn against them on partic- 
ular measures, or take any steps 
which might lead to their ultimate 
downfall, they would repent in 
sackcloth and ashes before a year 
was out. 

The defensive function of the 
Government is by far the more 
important of thetwo. Reforms, if 
not effected at one time, may be 
carried at another. Mistakes in 
legislation may be repaired. But 
a great national institution once 
overthrown can never be restored, 
There are exceptions to the rule, 
of course. The Church and the 
Monarchy were overthrown in the 
seventeenth century, and restored 
again in a few years. But they 
were overthrown by military vio- 
lence. It was one man against a 
nation. And the very fact that 
they were swept away so completely 
made the restoration of them in 
their original form all the easier, 
for there was no other basis to 
build upon. Buta revolution effec- 
ted by a parliamentary majority, 
though it might be only a snatched 


majority, returned in a moment of 
passing passion, would be much 
more difficult to reverse. We 
believe it would be impossible. At 
all events, no sensible man can 
wish to see the country plunged 
into such struggles as these at the 
imminent risk of civil war. Anda 
Unionist Government is the only 
thing that stands between the 
country and a revolutionary party, 
who certainly would not hesitate to 
proceed to any extremities if they 
thought they were likely to be 
successful, and that the results 
would be to benefit themselves, 
The longer the present Govern- 
ment remain in office, the further 
will they remove from us those 
sources of civil danger which have 
their origin in political ambition. 
‘We cover,” says Mr Balfour, 
‘‘the whole field of moderate and 
rational reforms.” Therefore, those 
who would turn us out because 
they have something better to 
propose must mean something 
“neither rational nor moderate.” 
That is so. If we turn out the 
Unionists, we let in the Radicals ; 
and if we let in the Radicals, they 
are bound to justify themselves 
by those imperial sacrifices and 
sweeping organic changes of 
which they are already the pro- 
fessed advocates. 

But this whole field of reform, 
be it remembered, cannot be tra- 
versed in a day; and if at the 
expiration of the present Parlia- 
ment the reasonable demands of 
any section of the Unionists re- 
main unsatisfied, ought that to 
be a reason for trying to depose 
a Ministry representing those 
great architectonic principles to 
which all other considerations are 
subordinate 

The words of the Duke of 
Wellington in 1845 are well worth 
referring to. In reply to the 
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Cabinet memorandum of 1845 he 
wrote— “ My only object in public 
life is to support Sir Robert’s Peel’s 
administration of the Government 
for the Queen. A good Govern- 
ment for the country is more im- 
portant than Corn laws or any 
other consideration.” In the fol- 
lowing January he writes to 
Croker—‘‘I felt that the existing 
Corn law was not the on/y interest 
of this great nation.” The italics in 
this latter sentence are the Duke’s 
own. Much, therefore, as we 
should regret any such further 
failure of the Government to 
satisfy the justifiable demands of 
the most loyal and faithful section 
of their followers, as could only 
be set down to causes calculated 
to damp the energies of the whole 
party, we should still say that the 
paramount duty of all who respect 
the constitution or take a pride 
in the empire was to maintain 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration. 
Politics ought not to be made per- 
sonal. To talk of “punishing” a 
Minister who has offended you on 
some particular point, at the im- 
minent risk of undermining what 
is infinitely more important, is the 
language of a woman or a child. 
Mr Disraeli was severe on the 
“Venetian constitution,” but he 
never denied its strength and its 
stability, of which indeed Venice 
herself was a standing illustration. 
When this was superseded in 1832, 
the dormant authority which he 
hoped would revive to take its 
place did not reappear; and the 
Whigs, unable to control the 
new power which they had called 
into existence, were obliged to 
become its servants, and to drift 
helplessly down the stream of 
democracy, too strong now for the 
aristocratic element in the consti- 
tution, while still divided against 
itself, to effectually resist. It is 
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useless, therefore, at the present 
day, to suppose that we have any 
alternative but to harmonise con- 
stitutional principles as far as 
possible with the democratic spirit. 
The most Conservative Govern- 
ment that we could imagine even 
in our dreams could do no more 
than this. It may be done, of 
course, with different degrees of 
success; nor does the situation 
demand any servile submission to 
Radical dictation. A dog is never 
so likely to bite as when you show 
yourself afraid of him. The Con- 
servative instinct of the country 
at large would not go so far as to 
refuse all concessions to Liberal- 
ism; but it would, we believe, 
back up any Government that 
resisted virtual revolution, and 
covered at the same time “the 
whole field of moderate and 
rational reform.” 

It is important for Unionists 
to remember what is the only 
alternative to the present Govern- 
ment. We may be excused for 
referring with pardonable satisfac- 
tion to the repetition by Mr Bal- 
four of the very argument we 
employed in our November article, 
entitled ‘‘The Party Future.” 
When that was written there were 
some who thought that Lord Rose- 
bery’s resignation might lead to 
the formation of a third party 
standing between the Oonserva- 
tives and the Radicals. Our reply 
was that there was no longer any 
room for one; that the ground 
was occupied ; that the fusion of 
the Liberal Unionists and Con- 
servatives had used up all the 
materials for such a party. Mr 
Balfour says exactly the same 
thing. If you go outside of our 
domestic policy you at once cross 
the line which separates reform 
from revolution. There may be 
many members of the Radical 
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party who do not desire revolu- 
tion. But it is the only thing 
left to them—the only thing that 
they have to oppose to the policy 
of the Government. 


“T do not say for a moment that 
our opponents are not anxious to 
carry out, on their own behalf, mod- 
erate and rational reforms; but I 
say the whole field of moderate and 
rational reforms is covered by our 
party in the sense I have endeavoured 
to indicate, and that when the other 
side ask you to turn us out and to 
put them in, it can only be because 
they bring before you something 
which is neither rational nor moder- 
ate, as I think, but some violent in- 
terference with our existing Consti- 
tution, some great disturbance in the 
relations, let us say, between England 
and Ireland, or between Church and 
State. Therefore, in the face of that 
danger, it is most necessary and most 
desirable that we should keep our 
organisations at the highest point of 
efficiency ; that we should not allow 
our zeal to cool, so that, when the 
day of stress and danger shall again 
be upon us, we shall be found with 
united ranks, fully equipped for the 
battle before us, and, therefore and 
consequently, with good hope of 
bringing that battle to a successful 
issue.” 

Here, be it observed, we have 
no talk about the swing of the 
pendulum. Mr Balfour thinks as 
we do: that to take it for granted 
that the Conservatism of the coun- 
try must have spent its force be- 
fore the next general election is 
political suicide. Why should 
another Radical Government be 
different from the last, which the 
people drove out with contempt 
and indignation? That is a ques- 
tion which independent men may 
very well ask themselves. The 
late Government was “ pledged, 
however impotently, to break up 
the Constitution ; pledged, how- 
ever impotently, to disestablish 
the Church, and deal fundamental 
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blows at an ancient order of this 
realm.” So would the next be: 
they could not help themselves, 
And Mr Balfour is again our 
authority for what we have sug- 
gested on an earlier page—namely, 
that in these latter days “a slow 
but steady conversion” of the people 
of this country has been taking 
place, and that they have come 
round to the view, “to many of 
them a new view,” that the great 
interests of the country are safest 
in the hands of the Conservative 
and Unionist party. It is not for 
Conservatives to arrest the pro- 
gress of this conversion by preach- 
ing the direct contrary—by tell- 
ing the people that they have no 
political principles at all; and 
that their votes are regulated by 
an unintelligent caprice, akin to 
what, rightly or wrongly, we at- 
tribute to the brute creation. 

A fact unaccountably overlooked 
by many political speakers which 
militates strongly against this 
theory is that, even at the last 
general election, there was no real 
swing of the pendulum in Great 
Britain. The majority fell, but 
it did not go over to the other 
side. We have therefore had a 
British Unionist majority in three 
Parliaments running; and why 
not in a fourth? Mr Balfour does 
not apparently believe in the swing 
of the pendulum, in the sense in 
which the words have been used 
by some of his colleagues and sup- 
porters ; but, as we have already 
pointed out, he seems to have little 
faith in the power of the Govern- 
ment to carry great measures 
through the House of Commons 
—measures like those which were 
carried by Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment from 1869-1872. We con- 
fess we cannot reconcile this frame 
of mind with his belief in the grow- 
ing Conservatism of the people, 
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to which he might look for an 
effective support against all the 
arts of faction and obstruction. 
Sharing his belief in the disposi- 
tion of the public, we should have 
thought that the present was a 
peculiarly favourable time for the 
introduction of great measures. 
The Opposition in the House of 
Commons, says the leader of that 
House, are good for nothing but 
guerilla warfare. In a pitched 
battle, or any conflict on a larger 
scale, they are sure to be beaten, 
and they know it. But they will 
regain strength by degrees, he adds, 
and once more become formidable. 
Then, why wait till they do? We 
should have said, now or never was 
the time. We suppose we are 
mistaken, and that Government 
have reasons of their own which 
sufficiently justify them in re- 
nouncing a comprehensive policy. 
Of course, in the matter of edu- 
cation they have no choice. It 
is absolutely necessary that the 
money for the voluntary schools 
should be voted before the 31st of 
next March; and there will be no 
time to do more than pass a very 
short and simple bill for that 
purpose. 

But the Government cannot 
stop here. A bill limited to an in- 
creased grant for voluntary schools 
can only be a temporary expedient, 
and stop only one hole in a sieve. 
Even if any such grant were pos- 
sible as would wholly remove the 
present inequality between the two 
systems, it would be in the power 
of the board schools to restore it 
when they pleased by a further 
inroad on the rates. And Govern- 
ment will have to face this diffi- 
culty in another session. An in- 
creased grant to the voluntary 
schools alone would still leave 
them at the mercy of the school 
boards, An equal grant to all 
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schools alike would leave their 
relative positions untouched. 
Rate aid for voluntary schools, 
combined with popular control, 
would be fatal to _ religious 
education. Rate aid without 
popular control would be de- 
nounced as a new Church rate, pro- 
voke the same agitation, and most 
likely meet the same fate. Some 
other mode of settling the question 
must be taken, and we believe 
that nothing will be found so 
effective as the transfer of part 
of the function of primary educa- 
tion to secondary education, com- 
bined with a reduction in the ex- 
penditure of existing school boards, 
to be carefully watched over by 
some new local authority. Till 
some check is placed on the power 


-now possessed by these bodies of 


levying rates ad libitum, the edu- 
cation question will never be satis- 
factorily settled. 

Our primary education is up to 
quite as high a mark as can fairly 
be required either in the interests 
of those who receive it or in justice 
to those who pay for it. The super- 
ficial smattering of unnecessary 
knowledge which is all that many 
children carry away with them in 
addition to what is really useful, 
does them more harm than good. 
Our school accommodation as a 
rule is sufficient for every comfort 
and convenience which the children 
or their parents can reasonably 
expect ; and more is demanded by 
those only who have ulterior pur- 
poses to serve, or are the victims 
of a mysterious monomania on the 
subject of cloaks and cupboards, 
All this foolish, faddish extra- 
vagance should be permanently 
bridled. This, of course, cannot be 
done next session. But we hope 
there will be no unnecessary delay 
in dealing with this great question 
on an adequate scale, and that the 
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measure on secondary education, 
of which notice has been given for 
the present session, will not stand 
in the way of a larger one dealing 
with both questions, either next 
year or the year after. Delays 
are dangerous. There is many a 
slip between the cup and the lip ; 
and if Government are waiting for 
a session when they have nothing 
else to do, they may wait long 
enough. The rustic in Horace 
who wants to cross the river waits 
till it has stopped flowing. 

If these two certainties are borne 
in mind—namely, that neither a 
grant all round nor rate aid in 
any form will solve the problem— 
Government cannot go very far 
wrong, and with these reservations 
we heartily commend to all the 
advocates of religious education 
the advice given to them by Mr 
Balfour in the speech we have so 
often referred to. They have no 
friends outside of the Unionist 
party, and they cannot afford to 
quarrel with those who belong to 
it. Aslong as government in Eng- 
land continues to be conducted 
on the party system, all great ques- 
tions must be settled through its 
agency. ‘All greatquestions in this 
House,” said Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, “have been decided by party 
moves, and whatever amelioration 
is to be expected in our present 
state must, according to the con- 
stitution of the House of Com- 
mons, proceed from the same 
source.” Such being the case, 
and this method of procedure 
being riveted upon us, we have 
only to make the best of it, and 
submit with a good grace to the 
conditions which it imposes; and 
one of the first is, that we must 
recognise the necessity of com- 
promises, not only between the 
two hostile parties, but between 
members of the same party. In 
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the present instance the Govern. 
ment, as we have already said, need 
not be afraid of any opposition 
likely to proceed from their own 
followers, for they could lose a 
good many of them, without beinga 
pin the worse for it, in the present 
Parliament. But such a schism 
would have a bad moral effect on 
their general prospects, and would 
certainly be injurious to the cause 
of religious education. If its 
friends cannot agree, its opponents 
will say—if they differ so widely 
from -each other as to make 
opposition to the Government a 
lesser evil in their eyes than the 
acceptance of what is proposed to 
them,—is it not clear that no 
satisfactory settlement can be ex- 
pected from that quarter? Will 
not the Secularists have a right 
to say this? And will not their 
resistance to any Government pro- 
posal not exactly in accordance 
with their own views become more 
violent than ever ? 

The above remarks do not apply 
to another question, which we 
hope will be recognised next session 
as one of great importance, even if 
it is not enrolled among the Govern- 
ment measures. We mean Church 
Reform. The Benefices Bill is one 
to which no honest objection can 
be raised, except perhaps by the 
small group of fanatics, of whom 
Lord Grimthorpe is the leader, 
who foresee in the power to be 
conferred upon the Bishops the 
revival of the Star Chamber and 
High Commission Court. The 
opposition of the Nonconformists 
in the House of Commons ought 
not, perhaps, to be called dishonest, 
because they do not conceal their 
real motives. But it is certainly 
scandalous. Their wish is that 
the Church should be let alone, 
with all the abuses, such as time 
inevitably generates in all institu- 
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tions, on her head, in order that 
the case for disestablishment may 
not be spoiled by their removal. 
Already in many parts of Eng- 
land and Wales Dissenters are 
driven to take their stand on what 
they consider the practical evils 
of the Church system. We hear 
very little complaint of the Church 
religion nowadays. Remove the 
abuses, of which those aimed at 
by Lord Cranborne’s bill are the 
most conspicuous, and you cut 
the ground from under the feet 
of a large body of Nonconformists. 
Their representatives in the House 
of Commons know this but too well, 
and they know that with the sub- 
sidence of the cry for disestablish- 
ment would come the subsidence 
of the zeal for Radicalism. Mr 
Balfour should know this as well 
as anybody, and should feel that 
the furtherance of the Benefices 
Bill is not only a duty which he 
owes to the Church, but one im- 
peratively demanded by the in- 
terests of the whole Conservative 
party in Great Britain. 

Now, then, what does Mr Bal- 
four mean? What do the Govern- 
ment mean? And how are we to 
take their frank admission that, 
at the very outset of their career, 
with unbroken forces and in the 
full flush of their popularity, to 
pass two great measures in one 
session was a feat beyond their 
strength! One explanation is, that 
men believing themselves destined 
only to take turn and turn about 
with their opponents, and to make 
way for another Government as 
soon as they have served their 
term, cannot be expected to be 
very much in earnest about any- 
thing. Public confidence which 
goes no further than that is not 
good for much, and for those 
who believe in the swing of the 
pendulum, a little opposition, we 
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daresay, goes a long way. But 
then Mr Balfour does not believe 
in it. He rejects the metaphor 
altogether. He tells us that he 
sees Conservatism gaining ground, 
slowly indeed but steadily, through- 
out the island. If that is his be- 
lief, are we not entitled to say, 
“What then does Mr Balfour 
mean” when he declares that him- 
self and his colleagues are unable 
to do what other strong Govern- 
ments have done before them ? 
It was the practice of Mr Dis- 
raeli, Lord Derby, and Sir Robert 
Peel to call occasional meetings of 
their supporters, and discuss party 
politics with them confidentially. 
In the Life of Lord George Ben- 
tinck ‘the country gentlemen 
of England,” whom Sir Robert 
was so proud to lead, are “the 
men whose spirit he had so often 
quickened, and whose counsel he 
had so often solicited, in his fine 
Conservative speeches in White 
hall Gardens.” Would it not be 
well for Lord Salisbury and Mr 
Balfour to do the same thing,—to 
meet their party from time to 
time for the interchange of ideas 
on the leading questions of the 
day? The Unionist members of 
the House of Commons have 
scarcely any opportunities of hear- 
ing or seeing Lord Salisbury, and 
getting to know exactly what he 
thinks on these subjects. We 
believe the trouble would be amply 
repaid. If the party felt that 
they were being consulted by 
their leaders and carried along 
with them, each individual would 
attach less importance perhaps 
than he does now to his own per- 
sonal opinions, while the con- 
sciousness that he had been fully 
taken into the confidence of the 
Government and knew their inner 
mind might reconcile him to much 
which, in default of such friendly 
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communications, he is disposed to 
look on with distrust. 

It may be that the policy of the 
Government in succeeding sessions 
will be stronger and bolder than 
the language which they have used 
in the recess, with the shadow of 
a great reverse upon them, might 
warrant us in expecting. Their 
deeds may be better than their 
words. But whether or no, we 
would have all Ministerialists re- 
member that the final cause of 
Conservatism and Conservative 
Governments is not so much 
legislation as the maintenance 
of a great political and social 
system under which the British 
empire bas been reared ard the 
national character has been formed. 
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There are those, of course, who tell 
us that our empire is an incubus, 
and that our character has been 
formed not through our institu- 
tions but in spite of them. Very 
well. These are the two sides— 
the two theories which have long 
confronted each other—each hav. 
ing its able champions. It igs 
rather late in the day now to 
discuss their comparative merits, 
Conservatives, among whom we 
include the great majority of 
Liberal Unionists, are supposed 
to have made their choice. And 
in that case let them learn to 
repeat with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, that “a good Government for 
the country is more important 
than any other consideration.” 
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